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FourscorE years and.seven 
Light and dew from heaven 

Have fallen with dawn on these glad woods each day 
Since here was born, even here, 
A birth more bright and dear 
Than ever a younger year 

Hath seen or shall till all these pass away, 

Even all the imperious pride of these, 
The woodland ways majestic now with towers of trees. 


Love itself hath nought 
Touched of tenderest thought 

With holiest hallowing of memorial grace 
For memory, blind with bliss, 
To love, to clasp, to kiss, 
So sweetly strange as this, 

The sense that here the sun first hailed her face, 

A babe at Her glad mother’s breast, 
And here again beholds it more beloved and blest. 


' Verses written for the birthday of the Author's mother.—Ep. Nineteenth Century. 
Vor. XL—No. 235 AA 
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Love’s own heart, a living 
Spring of strong thanksgiving, 

Can bid no strength of welling song find way 
When all the soul would seek 


One word for joy to speak, 
And even its strength makes weak 
The too strong yearning of the soul to say 
What may not be conceived or said 
While darkness makes division of the quick and dead. 


Haply, where the sun 
Wanes, and death is none, 

The word known here of silence only, held 
Too dear for speech to wrong, 
May leap in living song 
Forth, and the speech be strong 

As here the silence whence it yearned and welled 

From hearts whose utterance love sealed fast 
Till death perchance might give it grace to live at last. 


Here we have our earth 
Yet, with all the mirth 

Of all the summers since the world began, 
All strengths of rest and strife 
And love-lit love of life 
Where death has birth to wife, 

And where the sun speaks, and is heard of man: 

Yea, half the sun’s bright speech is heard, 
And like the sea the soul of man gives back his word. 


Earth’s enkindled heart 
Bears benignant part 

In the ardent heaven’s auroral pride of prime : 
If ever home on earth 


Were found of heaven’s grace worth 
So God-beloved a birth 
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As here makes bright the fostering face of time, 
Here, heaven bears witness, might such grace 
Fall fragrant as the dewfall on that brightening face. 


Here, for mine and me, 
All that eyes may see 

Hath more than all the wide world else of good, 
All nature else of fair : 
Here as none otherwhere 
Heaven is the circling air, 

Heaven is the homestead, heaven the wold, the wood: 

The fragrance with the shadow spread 
From broadening wings of cedars breathes of dawn’s bright 


bed. 


Once a dawn rose here 


More divine and dear, 

Rose on a birth-bed brighter far than dawn’s, 
Whence all the summer grew 
Sweet as when earth was new 
And pure as Eden’s dew : 

And yet its light lives on these lustrous lawns, 

Clings round these wildwood ways, and cleaves 
To the aisles of shadow and sun that wind unweaves and 

weaves. 


Thoughts that smile and weep, 
Dreams that hallow sleep, 
Brood in the branching shadows of the trees, 
Tall trees at agelong rest 
Wherein the centuries nest, 
Whence, blest as these are blest, 
We part, and part not from delight in these ; 
Whose comfort, sleeping as awake, 
We bear about within us as when first it spake. 
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Comfort as of song 
Grown with time more strong, 

Made perfect and prophetic as the sea, 
Whose message, when it lies 
Far off our hungering eyes, 
Within us prophesies 

Of life not ours, yet ours as theirs may be 

Whose souls far off us shine and sing 
As ere they sprang back sunward, swift as fire might spring. 


All this oldworld pleasance 
Hails a hallowing presence, 

And thrills with sense of more than summer near, 
And lifts toward heaven more high 
The song-surpassing cry 
Of rapture that July 

Lives, for her love who makes it loveliest here ; 

For joy that she who here first drew 
The breath of life she gave me breathes it here anew. 


Never birthday born 
Highest in height of morn 
Whereout the star looks forth that leads the sun 


Shone higher in love’s account, 
Still seeing the mid noon mount 
From the eager dayspring’s fount 
Each year more lustrous, each like all in one; 
Whose light around us and above 
We could not see so lovely save by grace of love. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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25 LAND ACTS IN 2% YEARS 


On the 15th of February, 1870, Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, 
favoured the House of Commons with one of the many perora- 
tions in which he has guaranteed the finality of each of his successive 
legislative efforts with respect to Ireland. He spoke of the Land 
Bill which he was introducing, and he said :— 


What we desire is that the work of this Bill should be like the work of Nature 
herself, when on the face of a desolated land she restores what has been laid waste 
by the wild and savage hand of man. Its operations, we believe, will be quiet and 
gradual, We wish to alarm none ; we wish to injure no one. What we wish is 
that where there has been despondency there shall be hope ; where there has been 
mistrust there shall be confidence ; where there has been alienation and hate there 
shall, however gradually, be woven the ties of a strong attachment between man 
and man. In order that there may be a hope of its entire success it must be 
passed, not as a triumph of party over party, or class over class ; not as the lifting 
up of an ensign to record the downfall of that which has once been great and 
powerful, but as a common work of common love and goodwill to the common 
good of our common country. 


It is interesting, in view of these magnificent aspirations, to test 
their value by the criterion of facts. Let us see what are the benefits 
which this saving measure has really produced. Since 1870 no fewer 
than twenty-four Acts dealing with Irish land have been passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, and the present year has produced a twenty- 
fifth. In 1881 came the second great Land Act, by which the con- 
fusion created by the Act of 1870 was enormously increased. The 
introduction of that Act was of course accompanied by the usual 
peroration. 


Justice, sir, is to be our guide ; we proceed upon a reckoning which cannot fail. 
It has been said that love is stronger than death; even so justice is stronger than 
popular excitement—stronger than the passions of the moment, stronger even than 
the grudges, the resentments, the sad traditions of the past. Walking in that path 
we cannot err. Guided by that light—that divine light—we are safe. Every step 
that we take upon our road is a step that brings us nearer to the goal. 


And so on, and so on, in the usual common form. 
Now let us see how much nearer the goal we have really got, 
whither ‘ the path in which we cannot err’ is leading us, and what is 
345 
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the spectacle which the ‘divine light,’ as manipulated by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s magic lantern, has revealed to us. It is perhaps scarcely yet 
realised by the public generally that in the present year of grace we 
haye come back to precisely the point from which we started in 1881, 
and that the term of fifteen years, described as the ‘judicial term’ in 
that Act, having expired, we are now deliberately starting once more 
upon the same vicious round, and commencing once more the same 
impossible task which we first set ourselves to perform fifteen years 
ago. But it must not be supposed for a moment that the mere fact 
of our having returned to our former starting point after fifteen years’ 
progress down the road in which we can ‘never err’ is the sole or the 
principal mischief which has been inflicted upon the nation by the 
reckless legislation of 1881. 


‘As IN 1881, BUT WORSE’ 


Attempts have been made- from time to time to encourage the 
belief that each successive Act brings us nearer to a conclusion ; that 
what one measure leaves undone, the next in part at any rate accom- 
plishes. There could not be a greater delusion. Sisyphus was a 
practical business man, the Danaides were wise virgins improving 
the hours and engaged in a hopeful and useful occupation, in com- 
parison with the perpetrators of a modern Irish Land Act. Not only 
is the goal never approached, but at every succeeding step we see it 
recede further and further into the distance. Not only do the original 
difficulties remain practically untouched, but each addition to the 
Statute-book produces new difficulties from which we have hitherto 
been free. Like some of the lowest forms of the animal kingdom, 
the creature which has been let loose in Ireland breeds and spreads 
from every knot and joint of its shapeless form, till it threatens to 
fill the land. 

Twenty-five statutes, 261 pages of laws, judges and commissioners 
by the score, lawyers like locusts, and what is the result? In 1896 
we are precisely at the point which we left in 1881. All over Ireland 
applications for fair rents are once more raining in; once more we 
are told the courts are to be choked with suitors, the old judicial 
terms are coming to an end, and the new ones are to begin, 

That the Irish Land Acts should have failed is not a matter of 
surprise ; the amazing thing is that any one in the world could ever 
have expected them to succeed. To carry out an elaborate mathe- 
matical calculation under the impression that two and two make five, 
and that the less contains the greater, would lead to remarkable 
results. But the authors of the successive Land Acts have been far 
more ingenious in their methods of ensuring triumphant error than 
our hypothetical mathematician. Knowing well what was the result 
at which they aimed, they have shown a perfectly amazing skill in 
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providing against its attainment. They have laughed at political 
economy ; they have ignored experience; they have departed as far 
from common fairness as they have from common law; they have 
made no allowance for human nature ; they have not even imparted 
the merit of consistency into their aberrations. And entering on 
these terms into a struggle with the eternal verities, they appear to 
- be surprised that they have come second best out of the encounter. 

These are strong expressions, but they are justified by the facts. 
That the conditions of Irish land tenure in 1870 were unsatisfactory, 
and were in need of reform, no man can deny. Civil war, race 
differences, and the frequent ‘ settlements’ which transferred landed 
property by force from one section of the population to the other, had - 
brought about a condition of things which was unsound and unsatis- 
factory both from the political and from the economical point of 
view. 

The disease existed, and a remedy was required, but never was a 
stranger treatment adopted. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT 


The people of Ireland were divided by a sharp class division 
which was absolutely conterminous with a division arising out of the 
agrarian difficulty. 

On the one side were the landlords and on the other the tenants. 
The problem was to destroy the line of division and to produce 
harmony and good feeling between the parties. By what method 
have the authors of the Land Acts sought to accomplish this desirable 
end ? 

Have they removed the dividing line between tenant and land- 
lord ? Not at all; it exists more sharply defined than ever. Have 
they produced a better feeling? If they have it is a miracle, for they 
have so contrived that of all the relations in which landlord and 
tenant ever met, one alone shall survive. They have ordained that 
the only place in which the landlord shall meet the tenant shall be 
the County Court or the Land Court ; the only terms on which either 
party shall have dealings with the other shall be as a litigant in a 
bitterly contested lawsuit. 

It is deeply to be desired, and it is indeed essential to the agri- 
cultural welfare of Ireland, that the owners of the soil should be 
encouraged by every means to invest their capital in the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to give the benefit of their personal interest 
and attention to the development of their estates. It has been the 
deliberate aim and intention of each successive Land Bill to prohibit 
the owner of the soil from exercising any rights whatever with respect 
to it, and to make it absolutely absurd for him to entertain the 
idea, even if he possessed the power, of investing a brass farthing in 
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its improvement. Not content with making the landlord a mere 
rent charger on his own estate, the framers of the Acts have shown 
the most extraordinary ingenuity in removing every sort of induce- 
-ment which might retain him upon his estate after he has been 
deprived of his principal rights over the soil. The exhibition of a 
desire to serve his neighbours and to oblige his tenants has now been 
made statutory evidence against him, and every concession which 
kindly feeling, gratitude for long service, or other good motive may 
have prompted him to make, is to be construed by the Courts as 
proof of the deliberate conveyance of a right which may be sold by 
the new owner to the highest bidder.’ 

The literature of the century is largely occupied with the descrip- 
tion of the social and economical disadvantages which have resulted 
from the absenteeism of Irish landlords. Nearly all that has been 
said is true ; absenteeism is from every point of view a misfortune to 
the country. How have our legislators sought to remedy the evil ? 
By depriving the Irish landlord, who, whatever may be his faults, is 
the true leader of Irish society, of every amenity and occupation 
which residence on his property could furnish, they have provided a 
motive for absenteeism more potent than any which all the outrages 
which have darkened the annals of Ireland could supply. 

Impoverished, impotent for good, unoccupied, the landlord has 
every motive to leave the country of his birth and of his affection. 
It is conceivable that, the separation once made, the landlord might 
in other lands and among happier surroundings find a useful outlet 
for his energies. But even this chance of escape has been denied 
him. Whatever happens, he must remain a useless incumbrance 
upon what was once his estate ; for the law in its wisdom has still 
left him two duties to perform. Inthe first place he must still, in person 
or by deputy, struggle for the recovery of such part of his former 
income as the sub-commissioners may have lefthim. Recourse to the 
ordinary methods of recovering a debt which prevail in every civilised 
country will expose him to universal odium, and he may consider 
himself fortunate if some member of the Executive Government, in 
the hope of gaining a transient popularity, does not openly, or by 
innuendo, join in the chorus of condemnation. 

One other duty remains to be performed. It is still the privilege 
of the landlord to disburse his scanty means in feeing attorneys to 
appear on his behalf in the Land Court, in order to ascertain, with 
what precision they can, under which particular provision of the 
thousands which compose the Irish Land Code their client is to be 
mulcted of the remaining portion of his property. These are the two 


? Thanks not to any sense of justice or equity on the part of the Government 
which fought for this scandalons clause in the House of Commons, but thanks solely to 
the House of Lords, the most unjust features of this particular provision are not 
embodied in the new Land Act. 
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duties—among the most odious, the most ungrateful that can be 
imposed upon man—which our laws have reserved to the landowners 
of Ireland. Rendered powerless for good, they are still chained to 
the land for the express purpose, as it would seem, of aggravating and . 
prolonging those very evils which their ruin was to have removed. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE ‘LAW OF THE MAXIMUM’ 
The Price of Commodities cannot be fixed by the State 


It is not necessary to quote authorities for this plain statement of 
@ plain fact. It is one of the earliest axioms of political economy, 
taught by the aid of a score of examples to every boy who begins the ~ 
study of his Fawcett or his Mill. The plan has been tried. It was 
probably tried in Egypt in the time of the early Pharaohs, and failed. 
It was tried in Rome under the emperors, and failed. It was the 
practice of the Middle Ages, and the victims of the experiment 
suffered smartly enough in consequence. It was tried during the 
French Revolution and the Commune, and though many persons 
were murdered under circumstances of peculiar brutality in order to 
secure its easy working, it failed again. It has usually been resorted 
to during a state of siege, and the principle is sometimes accepted in 
times of famine in the East. As a recognised basis for the laws of a 
sane community, it has long ago been abandoned by the Government 
of every civilised State, save that of the United Kingdom, which has 
revived it in favour of Ireland alone. The plan that failed in the 
time of Pharaoh Necho has unluckily retained its evil reputation 
in the days of Queen Victoria. With an odd inconsistency we still 
teach our youth that the State cannot with advantage fix the price of 
commodities, we laugh at the law of the ‘maximum,’ and speak with 
scornful pity of the economical blunders of our ancestors, and yet at 
the very same time we pass volumes of statutes for the express purpose 
of fixing by the authority of the State the price of the commodity 
which is most universally in demand and most frequently dealt with 
in the whole of Ireland. And now we are apparently astonished 
because we are still a little short of perfect peace and contentment in 
that unhappy island. 

No serious attempt has ever been made to justify this midsummer 
madness, though occasionally efforts are made by false analogies and 
misleading comparisons to distract attention from the true nature of 
the scandal. 

The Indian Land Settlement is quoted, a precedent which is as 
irrelevant to the Irish system as are Kepler’s laws or the custom of 
gavelkind. 

The rents of the Indian holdings are fixed for the purposes of 
itaxation only, and are based upon the necessities of the State, not 
upon the commercial and exchangeable value of the land affected. 
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The fixing of prices as between buyer and seller is peculiar to the 
Irish system.. 


Fixep RENTS AND FREE TENANT-RIGHTS 


by Act of Parliament be justified by the urgent necessities of the case, 
and by the peculiar conditions of Ireland, what is to be said of the 
system as we have elected to inflict it upon that unhappy country ? 
Conceive the commandant of a besieged town ordaining that a 4 lb. 


_ loaf of bread should be sold by the bakers to the apothecaries at 4d., 


and thereupon not only permitting but encouraging every apothecary 
to put his purchase up to auction and to sell at famine prices to the 
highest bidder. 

Such a proceeding would be considered illogical by an impartial 
judge, but it would be heaven-inspired wisdom compared with that of 
the authors of our Irish Land Acts. The rent of every holding is 
fixed by a so-called judicial tribunal, and is made subject to what 
is commonly known as a ‘fair rent.’ The object, we are told, is to 
relieve the tenant from the intolerable evil of rack-renting, and 
to save him from himself by relieving him from the competition of 
the open market. But no sooner has the right to purchase the use of 
the land under these fortunate conditions been conceded, than to it is 
added the right of selling the use to a third party. And this second 
sale, be it noted, is trammelled by no such conditions as those which 
limited the first. No judge decides, no court records. The owner 
goes into the open market with his tenant-right, and sells it in open 
competition to the highest bidder. The consequence is obvious, fore- 
seen, unavoidable. Every penny that comes off the rent is automatic- 
ally added to the tenant-right. The new tenant borrows the money 
to pay for the enhanced tenant-right, and the interest on the money 
represents the increase in the rent which all the Queen’s lawyers and 
all the Queen’s men have by the exercise of their joint wits and 
authority been conspiring to keep down. 


CONFIDENCE AND CAPITAL 


Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the various questions, 
political, social, and economical, which have disturbed Ireland during 
the last half-century, there can be no doubt at all that they have 
resulted in a lamentable unsettlement of the country, and in a partial 
paralysis of industry which only tranquillity, confidence, and the ex- 
penditure of large amounts of capital can remove. 

Confidence and capital, these are the great requisites of Ireland. 
Let us see what our precious land legislation has done to promote the 
one and to attract the other. Confidence is a plant of slow growth, 
there are some soils in which it will never grow. It will never grow 


But granting for a moment that the crazy plan of fixing prices 
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in ground which is constantly disturbed. We have deliberately 
ignored this obvious truth, and like the ostrich have imagined that 
what we refused to see had no existence. Twenty-five Acts in twenty- 
six years represent our efforts to reassure the doubting and to encou- 
rage the cautious. It may be truly said that the only thing of which 
the owner of the most important class of property in Ireland is abso- 
lutely certain is, that the-law under which he lives at the beginning 
of the year will not be the law under which he may attempt to live 
at the end of it. 


THE Law oF THE LAND 


Year after year the Land Law of Ireland has been ripped up, 
patched, tinkered, amended, repealed, till no man knows, or has the 
means of knowing, what are his own rights or those of his neighbours. 
This is hardly the way to encourage the growth of confidence. 

No one is likely to deny that among the most crying needs of 
Ireland is a greater respect for the law and for those who administer 
the law than is at present observable. To inculcate such a feeling 
and to furnish an adequate reason for its existence should be the first 
care of the statesman who has to deal with Irish problems. If the 
first care of our statesmen had been to destroy all confidence in the 
law, all respect for its authority, and to inspire a hearty contempt for 
those who administer it, they would probably have acted in precisely 
the manner in which they have acted during the last twenty years. 

With regard to the law itself, no man in Ireland knows what it is. 
In the 261 pages of statute law and the countless thousands of pages 
which contain the judicial decisions or the obiter dicta of the judges, 
there is no real body of law at all. There are, it is true, an infinite 
number of casual and often contradictory provisions, thousands of 
categorical propositions, every one of which is modified, or nullified, 
by some cross reference, by some decided case, or by some expression 
of opinion in Parliament or in Court. 

But this is not all. The ponderous and unintelligible statutes 
which are turned out with infinite effort by the Imperial Parliament 
are not and never have been the expressions of any single thought or 
consistent plan. They have been a patchwork of compromises adopted 
under pressure, of amendments hastily considered and rashly adopted. 
Striving to embrace all things great and small connected with Irish 
land, they have failed to anticipate a hundred petty difficulties, a 
hundred incoherences or inconsistencies which practical working was 
certain to reveal. Each original error has in a vicious geometrical 
progression been productive of a host of subsidiary errors and absurdi- 
ties. Ais included in the benefits of the Act; it is absurd that A 
should be included, but if A, why not B?. A whole class of contracts 
is set aside by Parliament; another set of contracts is allowed to 
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remain unimpaired. What can be more monstrous? The logic of: 


the situation demands that the surviving contracts should be broken 
in order to restore the harmony of error. And thus it has come about 
that each Act has been merely the seed of a new series of Acts, each 
error and discrepancy as it has been discovered has been made the 
subject of legislation, and each new law has in turn been made the 
excuse, and the logical excuse, for another and yet another. 

So much for the methods by which the laws are made which 
Irishmen are supposed to respect. It is no exaggeration to say 
that no man in Ireland knows or can pretend to know at the begin- 
ning of the year what is likely to be the law under which he lives at 
the end of it. He is, however, entitled to form a very strong pre- 
sumption that it will not be the same, and that, whatever may be its 
form from day to day, he may be certain that its provisions will be so 
complicated, so involved, so uncertain of interpretation that they will 
be intelligible to no man, a curse to the community, a danger to the 
individual and a priceless treasure to the attorneys. It is one of 
the axioms of statesmanship that laws to be respected must be clear, 
certain, and unchanging. And yet we expect Irishmen to believe in 
the law as we have made it. 

So much for laws and the making of laws with regard to Irish 
land. We now pass to the instruments by which the sanctions of 
law are invoked and secured in Ireland. It is said that in the 
early days of man, before the dawn of civilisation, the law of 
contract was unknown. In Paris during the days of the Commune, 
when the assassin and the petroleuse were the rulers of the city, the 
law of contract and the obligations attaching to it were deliberately 
abandoned. At the present moment it has no existence in some of 
the more remote islands of the Pacific and in Ireland. The prece- 
dents hardly seem sufficiently favourable to induce us to believe that 
the destruction of the law of contract will prove of great benefit to 
the people of Ireland; but our politicians have thought otherwise, 
and have produced the state of things which Englishmen hardly yet 
realise. It is absolutely impossible for the most ingenious, the 
most learned lawyer to draw any agreement between man and man in 
Ireland, the subject of which is land, or any right or obligation con- 
nected with land, which shall be worth the paper on which it is 
written. The parties may sign, may seal, may deliver, may register, 
may go through every conceivable formality which the ingenuity of 
jurists or the custom of mankind has consecrated as an outward sign of 
the efficacy and binding force of an agreement. Parliament itself may 
in the name of the nation give the solemn pledge of an Act of Parlia- 
ment as a guarantee for the fulfilment of a promise deliberately made 
to.an individual or a class; and yet, with contract and bond, with 
seal and deed, with Act of Parliament and the solemn obligation of 
the nation’s promise, the end is the same in every case. Not one of 
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them is of more value than a Confederate greenback ; nor is the pro- 
mise made by the contracting party of greater significance or more 
to be relied upon than the oath of a Kerry juror. Agreements for 
one year have been made; they have been set aside. Leases for 
twenty-one years made for good and valuable consideration, signed 
and sealed with due formality, have been torn up like waste paper. 
Leases for perpetuity have fared no better. Judicial rents fixed by 
the ridiculous tribunal called a Land Court, acting under statutory 
authority, have been deliberately altered during their currency by 
that most dishonest of all the Land Acts, the Act of 1887. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, as far as land is concerned, there is no such 
thing as a legal contract in Ireland, and now the only engagement: 
which can be entered into by two willing parties is a bargain that 
they will mutually keep their agreement until one party being tired 
of it chooses to get out of it, or until Parliament in its wisdom declares 
the bargain to be of no effect, an event which will probably take place 
within the next ensuing twelve months. 


THE Lanp CoMMISSION 


And now a word with regard to the individuals who are employed 
to administer this kaleidoscopic law. If owners of property in Great 
Britain could once truly realise what is the nature of the tribunal 
which, under the name of the ‘ Land Commission,’ has been set up 
in Ireland, the mere instinct of self-preservation would lead them to 
destroy it at the earliest possible opportunity. And here be it said that, 
in speaking of the owner of property, it is not only the owner of 
land who is referred to. Every man and woman who owns a six- 
pence honestly acquired is equally threatened by the policy which is 
embodied in this predatory institution. 

For if the methods adopted for making the law respected or its 
guarantees of value be inadequate, what are we to say of the adminis- 
trators of the law themselves and of the prestige attaching to them ? 
The absolute integrity and independence of the judge are the foun- 
dation stones of British justice. By every means that reason and 
experience can suggest we seek to enhance the dignity of the office 
and to ensure the independence of the office holder. Selected after 
years of service, tried by the fierce competition of the Bar, learned in 
the law, acquainted with human nature, trained to understand and to 
appreciate the judicial habit of mind, such is the judge as we have 
hitherto known him, a fit minister of the national justice. The 
salary of the judge assures his position; he is appointed during 
pleasure, which means for life. He has nothing more to seek, no 
higher ambition to pursue. He deserves, and he obtains, the respect 
and confidence of suitors. 

Now let us turn to the so-called judicial authority which we 
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have created in Ireland. Let us consider the men who, under the 
title of ‘ Assistant Land Commissioners,’ have been let loose on the 
country. They are all ‘honourable men,’ no doubt, all provided with 
good intentions sufficient to pave a most extensive ‘Inferno ;’ they 
all desire to do their duty. So much may, at a pinch, be admitted. 
But that is the extreme to which courtesy and a regard for the facts 
compel us to go. Selected not because they are at the head of the 
profession or trade in which they have respectively failed or won some 
smal] measure of success, but because the bewildered Chief Secretary, 
overwhelmed with conflicting recommendations of men whom he has 
never seen and does not know, thinks that the least mischief will 
be done by making this or that particular appointment. Such are 
the men to whom we have entrusted, practically without appeal, the 
right to ruin large sections of her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. 
To-day a man is living a decent honourable life in peace with his 
neighbours ; to-morrow there come down from Dublin a pair of 
unknown gentlemen. Within half an hour these two gentlemen 
have decreed, and without appeal, that their victim shall be then 

and there ruined, that 25 per cent. of his property shall be handed 

over to somebody else, who shall be at liberty instantly to go into the 

market and sell the property which he has got for nothing, at the 

highest price which a willing bidder will pay for it. 

But the regular Assistant Commissioner—the gentleman who is a 
civil servant of the Crown and whom the British taxpayer is compelled 
to keep for the rest of his days—is a dignified and respectable person 
compared with the temporary Assistant Commissioner. At the 
present moment the temporary Commissioner is in abeyance ; the in- 
dividuals who formerly held the post have been relegated to those 
spheres of private influence and utility which they adorned before 
they were commissioned. But the breed is shortly to be revived ; 
and one of the crowning blessings of our healing legislation is the 
certainty that within a few months we shall see scores of these 
temporary three-guinea-a-day gentlemen hired by the job to ad- 
minister justice and equity as between man and man in Ireland. 
It would be nothing shcrt of impertinence to expect any reason- 
able man to have confidence in judges appointed under these 
conditions. They come for the most part from a class which has 
a direct interest in lowering the rents of the land. To that class 
they will go back as soon as there is no man to hire them. From 
the fact that the applications to the posts are to be numbered in 
hundreds, it is to be presumed that those who obtain the posts value 
their position. It does not, therefore, require much foresight to 
prophesy that rent reductions will be the invariable rule. 
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THE ‘ ENGLISH GARRISON’ 


Lastly, there remains one other blessing which our Irish Land 
Acts have conferred upon us. It has been said over and over again 
that the Irish landlords are the English garrison. The fact is toa 
certain extent true, but the conclusion which has been deduced from 
it is a strange one. The principle that the sole use of a British 
garrison is to abandon and betray it has not yet been universally 
accepted, though from the days of Khartoum downwards it has found, 
no doubt, an increasing number of adherents. To many it would 
seem that if the necessities of the State compel Parliament to inflict 
upon Irish landlords a treatment which is meted out to no other class 
in the community, it is the peculiar and obvious duty of the State 
to give the fullest and most liberal measure of compensation to those 
whom it is compelled to interfere with. Among all the dangers that 
threaten us in Ireland, perhaps none is greater than that which we 
have made for ourselves. We have many enemies in Ireland; we 
have had them long, and we have not been much the worse. But if 
the day ever come when we add to the list of our enemies the gentry 
of Ireland, who, despite all contradiction, are the true leaders of 
Irish society, and if they become our enemies because we have treated 
them meanly and unjustly, we shall be face to face with a danger 
greater than any which has yet confronted us. 

It is idle to contend, as some persons do, that the fact that there 
have been large voluntary reductions of rent in England furnishes an 
absolute justification for all the reductions made by the Land Com- 
missioners in Ireland. In the first place, the circumstances of Ireland 
in this, as in so many other particulars, are different from those of 
England, and the value of agricultural property in one country is by 
no means a certain criterion of its value in the other. But quite 
apart from these considerations there is the fact that the reductions 
in one case are compulsory and permanent, and that as long as human 
nature remains what it is there can be no analogy whatever between 
a voluntary gift and a surrender under compulsion. This distinction, 
which indeed seems elementary, would be appreciated by Englishmen 
with extraordinary rapidity the moment an attempt was made to 
try upon them the experiment they have so lightly inflicted upon 
Irishmen. 

And while on the special subject of the landlords and the treat- 
ment they have received, a word may be said with regard to the extra- 
ordinary inconsistency of our dealings with the owners of land on the 
one hand, and their tenants on the other. At this moment there are : 
many landlords whose estates are subject to incumbrances. It is 
fashionable to sneer at the folly and improvidence of men who have 
incumbered their estates. The taunt is a peculiarly foolish one, for 
it is probable that there are not five men in a hundred in any rank of 
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life in the United Kingdom who have not at one time or another 
borrowed money on the security of their property in land or goods, 
their personal reputation, their labour, or their skill. The man who 
does not occasionally use his capital as the security for an advance, 
is not a very wise one. The improvident man is he who pledges 
his security for more than it is worth. The Irish landlords and 
their predecessors raised charges on their land, many of them 
for most excellent purposes, and the value of the land at the time 
was fully sufficient to cover the charges and to leave a surplus. The 
British Government: has now stepped in, and by a series of operations 
unknown in any civilised country, and therefore not to be anticipated, 
has for the benefit of the State made enormous and permanent reduc- 
tions in the value of the landlord’s property. It has done more—it 
has strictly forbidden him to test the value of his property by the 
ordinary method of offering it for sale to those who wish to purchase 
it. To the tenant, on the other hand, the Government has given the 
enormous advantage of the Imperial credit, which enables him to buy 
the property which the landlord is compelled to sell, with money at 
3 per cent. Meanwhile the landlord, who is met at every turn by 
excéptional laws directed against his interest, finds that the laws which 
regulate his own outgoings are enforced with the most punctual 
regularity, and that if he desire to pay off the incumbrances upon 
his estate, he must borrow the money, if he can borrow it at all, at 
4, 5, or 6 per cent. interest, and is forbidden to look to the State for 
the loan of a farthing. At this moment there are hundreds of land- 
lords who have hitherto managed to live upon the margin of rent 
which they still receive. The reductions which have now become the 
fashion will sweep away the whole of these margins, and will leave 
the landlords with a debit balance, and utterly unable to meet the 
interest on their incumbrances. In other words they will be abso- 
lutely ruined. The equity of enabling the landlords to borrow money 
on Government security for the discharge of the whole or a part of 
their incumbrances is so obvious that it may safely be assumed it will 
not commend itself to a British Cabinet. 


THE Way ovt, ‘Back AGAIN’ 


We have now enumerated some of the consequences of the amaz- 
ing remedy for Irish disorders which Parliament in its wisdom has 
adopted. It would be hard to conceive a more unsatisfactory and 
unpromising result. And depressing as is the result itself, the 
attitude which many Englishmen have thought fit to adopt in regard 
to it is more depressing still. Those who are most ready to admit 
and deplore the evil are often the most ready to submit without 
protest to its indefinite prolongation. ‘ We are in presence,’ they say, 
‘of a fait accompli ; what is done cannot be undone. The Act of 
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1870 was bad, the Act of 1881 is worse, but we cannot go back upon 
them.’ This is a counsel of despair, and the sooner it is abandoned 
the better. We must go back on this legislation. We must 
repudiate it; we must admit that it was legislation for the hour and 
the emergency only, not for the daily life and the ordinary needs of 
a civilised people. If we do not, the penalty is certain. In Ireland 
.the reign of the attorney will be for ever prolonged ; litigation is 
already becoming the only profitable industry ; it bids fair to survive 
all others. The ill feeling between classes, which it is our professed 
object to remove, will and must continue, if it does not become 
aggravated. The weary task of fixing sham values by the aid of 
sham courts, which we are beginning over again, will have to be 
renewed, at ever-shortening intervals, in seecula seculorum. The 
infinite series of additional land bills with which we are threatened 
will engage and waste the time of the Imperial Parliament. But the 
mischief which will be done in Ireland will be insignificant in com- 
parison to that which will assuredly be inflicted upon Great Britain. 
Once admit that the principles and the practice of the Irish land laws 
are anything but rules for a state of siege, hasty expedients to meet 
an emergency, and we thereupon accept them as reasonable bases for 
the laws of a civilised community. Every departure from common 
honesty and from true economy which the Irish Land Code contains 
will be cited here, and justly cited, as the foundation for new claims 
and new methods, not in regard to land only, but in regard to every 
other form of property. The English members, who with such a light 
heart have given carte blanche to successive governments to play 
the mischief in Ireland and in Ireland only, will find to their cost 
that the principles to which they have so wantonly given their 
adherence will come back and will grow with a vigour which will 
astonish them in English soil. It is, therefore, not only desirable, it 
is essential, that the whole system of Irish land tenure as it now 
exists should be destroyed. Dual ownership must cease to exist. 
The land courts must be abolished and men once more allowed to 
earn their living with some confidence in the future. Purchase— 
the one and only method by which we can escape from our present 
difficulty—must be made easy, universal, and just. Sir William 
Harcourt pretends to be shocked at the idea of purchase being pro- 
posed by those who are supporters of the Union and the cause of law. 
To buy out the landlords is to buy out the English garrison. But to 
keep a garrison in an enemy’s town after you have deprived that 
garrison of its leaders, of its arms, and its organisation, is a folly which 
should be apparent even to an enemy like Sir William Harcourt. 


PURCHASE 


Moreover, there is no reason whatever why an honest scheme of 
purchase should not give the same facilities to the landlord to become 
Vor, XL—No, 235 BB 
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the purchaser of the tenant’s interest as are now accorded to the tenant 
who wishes to purchase the interest of his landlord. Lastly, there 
must be no more Land Acts of the pattern of 1887 and 1896, Acts 
which in themselves are makeshifts of the poorest kind, which solve 
no problem, which bring us to no goal, and which, above all, are cal- 
culated not to facilitate but to postpone that extension of purchase to 
which, and to which alone, we can look for a real remedy for some of 
the troubles of Ireland. As to how purchase shall be effected, that 
is another matter. There are various ways in which the object can 
be accomplished ; but, whatever method be selected, success can only 
be hoped for if certain essential features of the situation are recognised 
at the outset. It must be recognised that the only justification for 
such a step is a national emergency. If the measure be attempted in 
a petty spirit of animosity against any particular class, and be made 
the opportunity for giving effect to the prejudices and the hatreds 
of one section of the community, it will fail, and it will deserve to 
fail. Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Byles, late of the Shipley Division, 
and others of their way of thinking, have announced that though 
the skies may fall they will never ‘give a penny to the Irish 
landlords.’ That is the language of spite, not of statesmanship. 
To begin with, whatever the Irish landlord has done or left undone, 
he has acted in strict accordance with the laws which the Imperial 
Parliament, if may almost be said the Parliament of England, has 
enacted. Every law up to a comparatively recent date has been made 
in the supposed interests of England, and the landlords have done 
precisely what every other British subject would do under similar 
circumstances, lived and acted under the law as he found it; some 
wisely and well, some ill and unwisely. The basis of purchase 
must be a generous recognition of the landlords’ rights, and an 
admission of the iniquity of atoning for the errors of a nation by 
the sacrifice of individuals. 

« There is good reason to believe that not even the most extreme 
members of the Separatist party in Ireland are anxious to ruin the 
landlords, provided that purchase can be effected; the opposition to 
a reasonable scheme will not come from them. 


ULSTER AND THE NEw Lanp ACT 


There is, moreover, a special reason why the terms of purchase 
should be generous. It is one of the many blessings of our Irish land 
legislation that it has invariably rewarded bad men, and inflicted 
special disabilities on good men. The murderer, the perjurer, the 
boycotter have found their respective professions pay. The rogue can 
point with satisfaction to the indisputable truth that roguery has 
proved to be the best policy. And now in Ulster, and to a limited 
extent in other parts of Ireland, we are face to face with the fact that 
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tenants are being denied the benefits of the purchase clauses simply 
because they have been honest, industrious men, who have earned and 
paid their rents. Landlords who by their forbearance, their good 
sense, and their enterprise have made their properties valuable, are 
threatened with confiscation because other men, less provident and 
less well behaved, have brought down prices in the South and West. 
Indeed, the condition of affairs in Ulster is the only real excuse for the 
Bill of the present Session. The Bill itself is full of the most patent 
absurdities. It is part of a system which is replete with injustice and 
pregnant with failure. But certain rough considerations of equity 
seemed to require its passage. If after the storming of Badajoz the 
Duke of Wellington had given permission to the Portuguese troops 
and to the King’s German Legion to sack the city, but had for- 
bidden the British troops to take part in the operation, there would 
have been a certain amount of injustice in the prohibition. There 
would have been something to be said for allowing the British soldier 
to ‘goin’ with his comrades. But even that would not have furnished 
a good argument for sacking towns as a general principle ; still less 
for plundering a city which happened to be occupied by your friends. 

It is permissible to claim that the provisions of the Land Acts 
should be extended to Ulster without admitting that the Land Acts 
are either wise, just, or expedient. 

But to return to the question of purchase. The terms on which 
compulsory purchase is based must be sufficiently generous to pre- 
vent gross injustice. If necessary, the State, which hopes to reap 
the benefit, must bear at least a portion of the cost. To the tenant 
should be given the first option, or rather to him should be trans- 
ferred the fee of his holding subject to the rent-charge. But facilities 
should also be given to the landlord, and he should be encouraged 
and enabled to purchase their tenant-rights from his tenants by agree- 
ment. To achieve this object money should be advanced to the 
landlord on the same terms as to the tenant ; the security will be as 
great, probably greater, and the Exchequer cannot suffer. If it does 
suffer, the loss will not be comparable to the expenditure past and 
future upon the paraphernalia of land courts, land commissions, and 
all the complications and miseries which have followed in their train. 

Purchase once made universal, what will follow ? Not necessarily 
peace, not necessarily prosperity; but, at any rate, the chance, the 
possibility of peace and prosperity. We cannot produce either of 
those blessings by Act of Parliament, but we can refrain from making 
their attainment impossible. Is it not at least worth while to try 
the experiment ? 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BAYREUTH 


SomE years ago, in the earlier days of Bayreuth as a centre of Wag- 
nerian music, an appalling amount of literature used to be published 
in which various German philosophers or quasi-philosophers were 
wont to discuss the tendency and true inwardness of Wagner’s art, 
and of the institution founded by the munificence of the King of 
Bavaria. One of these pamphlets, which were formerly hawked about 
Bayreuth at the time of the summer festivals there, bore for its 
partial title the words, ‘ Was soll Bayreuth ?’ which might be inter- 
preted, ‘ What is the intended function of the undertaking, or of the 
Wagner Theatre, or Wagner’s works as a whole?’ (for all these meanings 
have been for a good many years implied in the utterance of: the 
sacred word ‘ Bayreuth’ by the initiated). Now that the twentieth 
anniversary of the first performance in the Wagner Theatre at Bay- 
reuth has been celebrated (the 13th of August is the exact day) by 
a revival of the Nibelungen cycle in the theatre specially built for it, 
it may not be out of place to review the progress of all that is meant 
by the mystic word. Has the influence of Wagner himself, of the 
ideal theatre which he made an accomplished fact, and of the festival 
performances that are visited by pilgrims from all parts of the world, 
been a good influence for his own art, for the art of dramatic music ia 
general ? or is the astounding statement true, which appeared at the 
beginning of an article in this Review some years ago, ‘The Wagner 
bubble has burst’ ? 

That statement seems to have been a little premature, and. for a 
bubble, the creations of Wagner have shown a remarkable unwilling- 
ness to vanish. The world in general has accepted Wagner, and the 
case of the professed anti-Wagnerians is more hopeless than ever. 
In respect of the permanence of Wagner there seems no room for 
question ; things which, at first received with doubt, ifnot actual obloquy, 
live down the prejudices of the world, and increase in general appre- 
ciation for many decades, as Wagner’s works have done, do not belong 
to the class of productions which are merely transitory, and have been 
buoyed up by fashion or the interested admiration of partisans. But: 
it is not simply the popularity of Wagner’s music as a whole that 
need be discussed, but the working of that great plan of his which 
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included something like the artistic regeneration of German operatic 
tradition. The central fact of the scheme is, of course, the building 
itself, that wonderful theatre which proves Wagner to have been as 
great an architect as he was a poet, a composer, or a designer of 
pictorial effect. This was not all, however. The master’s own home, 
Wahnfried, was to become the social centre of all that was worthiest 
in that artistic world which should visit the Bavarian town, and in 
some sort a school of instruction in the traditions he wished to esta- 
blish. In addition to this, an actual school was instituted, the first 
products of which were this year allowed to try their skill in important 
parts. Bayreuth, in fact, was to be the ‘ hub of the universe’ as far 
as the new dramatic music was concerned, and the choice of this dull 
town, with the departed fragrance of its little Court, and its fast-fading 
souvenirs of Jean Paul Richter, was eminently a wise one. The 
difficulty of getting there by train was not the only advantage it pre- 
sented from Wagner’s point of view: it is true that he wished to 
make it more or less hard of access, in order to keep away the average 
holiday-seeker, and in some measure to make sure that those who 
came thither should be distracted from the main object of their 
journey by no rival excitements or dissipations, such as in a large 
capital must always divert the mind’ from serious study of an artistic 
creation, more especially when that artistic creation requires for its 
embodiment a theatre, with its associations of frivolous pleasure. 
These objects have been fulfilled to a degree that Wagner himself 
can never have anticipated ; and the vogue of Bayreuth has increased 
with every succeeding festival year. At the same time it has not 
lost its pleasantly primitive character, nor has the tide of fashion 
converted the town into a mere pleasure-resort of the usual kind. 
There are, as there must always be, a certain amount of people who 
go to Bayreuth mainly out of curiosity, but these form but a very 
small part of the crowd, and among them there are many who come 
to gape and remain to admire. The revolution worked in stage 
illusion by the various ingenious devices that the Bayreuth theatre 
has been the first to exhibit has had an influence that may be de- 
scribed as world-wide, and although no great theatre has yet been built 
on the exact model of the Wagner Theatre, yet scarcely a theatre in 
the world has failed to feel its influence in some degree. In lighting 
generally, and more particularly in effects of cloud and storm, this 
stage can still produce pictures altogether beyond the attainment of 
its rivals; this is in great part owing to the arrangement of the 
auditorium, which of itself removes many difficulties of ordinary stage 
perspective. In theatres of the usual shape the scene can only be 
perfectly illusory to those who sit at a certain distance and look at 
the stage from a certain angle; generally the front of the dress-circle, 
or the dividing-line between the pit and the stalls, is the point at 
which everything falls into its proper place. As a certain amount of 
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illusion must be secured for the stalls and the boxes, the difficulties 
of the scene-painter are much increased, some compromise has to be 
arranged, and some of the illusion is necessarily lost, even by those 
who sit nearest the points already mentioned. At Bayreuth, for 
all practical purposes, every spectator occupies a position of equal 
advantage in relation to the stage. This result is accomplished, of 
course at considerable sacrifice of space, by setting the whole stage 
much farther back in the building than is usual, and by placing all 
the seats on a gradual slope, the number of seats in each row increas- 
ing towards the back. The angle at which the seats are raised brings 
about the delightful result that everyone gets a complete view of the 
stage, the heads of those in front of him appearing to be in one plane, 
conveniently below the level of that hood which at once conceals the 
orchestra from sight, and causes its sounds to blend with the voices 
on the stage in a way that cannot be described. 

As for the influence of Wahnfried, it may be briefly described as 
resembling more or less closely the influence that is exerted by one 
of the smaller German Courts, such as Bayreuth itself formerly pos- 
sessed. That Frau Cosima Wagner should receive from the most ardent 
Wagnerians the kind of homage that is usually reserved for crowned 
heads need not be a matter of much surprise, for this lady’s work in 
connection with all the festivals that have taken place since her 
illustrious husband’s death has been far-reaching and all-important. 
Her quasi-royal position is due not only to the memory of Wagner, 
but is mainly the result of her own labours in engaging artists, in 
teaching them every gesture and pose on the stage, and in superin- 
tending every detail of the production. The preservation of the 
Wagnerian tradition, if it is preserved, will be mainly her work, and 
for this self-appointed mission who shall censure her? We may 
smile at the ceremony that is observed at the Wahnfried receptions, 
but it is impossible to ignore the fact that the reins of government 
are held in a strong hand, and that the policy adopted has 
been in general a wise one. As a matter of subordinate importance, 
it may be observed that the work of the Bayreuth school, as exhibited 
in two of its pupils, Herr Burgstaller (Siegfried) and Herr Breuer 
(Mime), has been proved this year most satisfactorily. Ifthe standard 
of vocal art is in neither case very high (as it can never be where 
German methods of instruction prevail), the technique of stage 
business has been thoroughly acquired, and both the young singers 
move with ease and appropriateness of gesture. 

Frau Wagner’s independent work began with the production of 
Tristan wnd Isolde for the first time at Bayreuth in 1886 ; though 
she had, of course, superintended the Parsifal performances of 1883 
and 1884, yet there was nothing to do but see that the composer’s 
intentions were strictly adhered to. With the new production there 
was also little difficulty, for the German stage could offer superlatively 
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fine individual impersonations, and the best scene-painters were only 
too glad to get a chance of their work being seen with all the 
advantages conferred by the Bayreuth theatre. In 1888, Die Meister- 
singer was added to the repertory, and the three works were given 
again in the following year. With this programme, so worthily repre- 
senting the master’s ripest works in three different spheres of dramatic 
art, the work of Bayreuth may be said to have reached its culminating 
point. In Parsifal the highest development of the sacred drama or 
‘mystery-play’ is attained ; in 7ristan we have the supreme achieve- 
ment in musical tragedy ; and in Die Meistersinger the ideal comedy 
in music. In 1891 and 1892, Tannhéduser formed part of the scheme, 
and the revival was not uninstructive, for the opera had become sadly 
conventionalised in the course of years, and it was most desirable to 
bring it out with all the reverence for the text and the gorgeous 
mounting that Bayreuth can command. In 1894, Lohengrin was 
taken up in the same spirit ; so that with this the cycle was completed 
of those works which Wagner would have acknowledged as repre- 
senting the maturity of his creative faculty. 

With these later performances a new question presented itself 
for consideration by the Bayreuth authorities. That old one, ‘ Shall 
Wagner be allowed to exist ?’ had long ago been answered ; now there 
arose the discussion as to whether his music was to be the exclusive 
possession of the German race, or to become the heritage of all the 
nations in equal measure. At first the singers engaged were all Ger- 
man by birth and education ; but the fact that German vocalisation is 
often far from satisfactory—a fact which, from Wagner’s writings, it is 
clear that he grasped many years before it was generally admitted— 
was gradually assimilated by his successors, and in some of the later 
reproductions of Parsifal foreign artists of exceptional ability, such 
as Van Dyk and Blauwaert, were occasionally seen on the Bayreuth 
stage. As a natural consequence, their finer methods of singing 
threw the German singers into the shade, and these were very soon 
made to feel that with the cosmopolitan Bayreuth audience their 
popularity was not as great as that of their rivals. 

When the later operas were mounted it became ever more and more 
evident that the many passages requiring beautiful singing could not 
be safely entrusted to German artists, and thus engagements were 
given to a wider circle of musicians, including, for the Lohengrin per- 
formances, Madame Nordica, Miss Marie Brema, and others, all of 
whom made acknowledged successes. These successes very naturally 
stirred up a good deal of artistic jealousy, and gradually a new party 
has been formed within the.Wagneriancamp. This party of ‘ protec- 
tionists,’ as they may be called, has taken for its watchword a certain 
speech of Wagner’s on the memorable occasion when the foundation- 
stone of the new theatre was laid. ‘You have now a German Art’ is 
the equivalent of the famous sentence, and it is contended that the 
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master intended his music to remain an exclusively German possession. 
The words spoken in 1872 undoubtedly carried with them an im- 
plied reference to the then newly re-created German Empire, whose 
first, and in some ways greatest, product was, without question, the 
creation of all that is implied in the word ‘ Bayreuth’; but it is clear 
from many passages in Wagner’s writings that he was fully aware of 
the shortcomings of German singers, and that he was no enemy to 
his music being sung by vocalists who should also prove themselves 
persons of ordinary artistic intelligence. In going far afield for her 
singers Frau Wagner was most amply justified; and, after all, 
German singers were not forgotten, but whenever a German 
artist was found to be competent preference was given, as it naturally 
would be, to the performer who, though possessing no other crowning 
merit, would yet be able to pronounce the German words as his or 
her native language. 

When the arrangements for this year were being made, it was 
rumoured that engagements had been offered to, and in some cases 
contracts actually signed with, a number of distinguished non-German 
singers. That the De Reszkes were approached on the subject is 
an open secret, and both Miss Macintyre and Miss Susan Strong were 
talked of for the part of Sieglinde. Madame Nordica and several 
other foreigners were contemplated ; but when the final cast of the 
dramas appeared, it was found that all the principal parts had been 
filled either with old stagers of. German origin, or with young 
aspirants for fame in Germany. Miss Brema was, indeed, engaged 
as Fricka, and, if the truth must be told, made the part of supreme 
importance by her fine singing, noble presence, and artistic conception 
of the character; Miss Marion Weed, an American lady, appeared 
without much success as Freia, in a particularly hideous costume, but 
there was hardly another foreign name in the cast. As Frau Sucher 
was a Sieglinde of absolutely unsurpassable merit, the preference 
given to her over the foreign singers is amply explained; but the 
numerous cases in which these rumours of foreign appearances proved 
false give rise to a strong suspicion that the changes were made in 
partial deference to the protectionist party. Frl. Gulbrandson, of 
whose Briinnhilde high opinions have been expressed, is indeed a 
Swedish lady, but apparently she is an artist of German training, so 
that she is no representative of the ‘bel canto,’ as it is called. The 
other Briinnhilde, Frau Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, is one of the three 
artists who took part in the original performance of the Ring in 
1876; she then sang one of the Rhine-maidens, but since that time 
her fine singing has been displayed in more dramatic parts, and 
though she is now a very mediocre actress, the splendid voice told 
with all possible effect in the last two acts of Gétterdimmerung. In 
the former dramas she was evidently not completely at ease, and her 
want of conviction was a great surprise to those who remember her 
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ideally beautiful performances of Isolde and Leonora more than ten 
years ago in London. The Wotan of Herr C. Perron was another 
impersonation that improved, in the first cycle, from day to day; at 
first the excellent singer was sadly perfunctory, but in Siegfried the 
fine passages allotted to the Wanderer were given with much 
dignity. Those who attended the first cycle had the great advantage 
of hearing two Siegfrieds, for Herr Griining, after a moderately 
successful appearance in that part of the drama named from the 
hero, was succeeded by Herr Burgstaller on the final day. This 
artist should make a great career: his voice is of fine quality, and 
he acts with delightful conviction and point; he has also the name- 
less quality by which a personality of distinct charm conveys itself 
to the audience. In the first rank of the female impersonations 
stands the Waltraute of Frau Schumann-Heink, who also sang the 
music of Erda and the First Norn with great vocal beauty and 
distinction. Frau Reuss-Belce was a good Gutrune, and the repre- 
sentatives of Rhine-maidens, Norns, and Valkyries were quite 
efficient. The Siegmund of Herr Gerhiiuser was a sad failure, but 
Herr Breuer did well as Mime, Herr Grengg was a first-rate Hagen, 
and Herr Gross a manly Gunther. The ponderous voice of Herr 
Elmblad was exactly suited to the music of Fafner, whose bodily 
representative in Siegfried was a triumph of mechanical skill. No 
more fearful dragon than this has been seen upon the stage; and 
another very meritorious monster was the serpent into which 
Alberich transforms himself in the Rheingold. The acting of Herr 
Friedrichs in the latter character was admirable, though his singing 
was scarcely above the average attained by non-musical actors. The 
return of Herr Richter to Bayreuth as principal conductor is a 
matter on which the management is to be heartily congratulated. 
The mounting of the whole cycle was extremely fine, at least in 
respect of the scenery ; while the most famous scenes of 1876 were 
repeated almost exactly, down to the smallest details, certain scenes 
that were not so remarkable then are now transformed into stage- 
pictures of the utmost beauty. The opening scene with the Rhine- 
daughters is entirely successful, and the new machinery by which 
their motions are controlled is a complete success. The second act of 
Die Walkiire and certain passages in Siegfried and Gotterdémmerung 
were also most commendable. It is hard to bestow unqualified 
praise upon the costumes, the majority of which were exceedingly 
disappointing ; German taste in such particulars is notoriously bad, 
and here is a point in which a little cosmopolitanism would come in 
most usefully. And it is hard to see how Bayreuth is to keep up 
its position if it does not move with the times to some extent. The 
absence of innovations in the text hardly calls for praise, since any 
such piece of vandalism would be wholly foreign to the spirit in 
which the institution is managed ; but against one piece of inter- 
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polated stage business an emphatic protest must be made. There is 
a celebrated point near the end of Das Rheingold where Wotan, 
shortly before leading the procession of the gods across the rainbow 
bridge, conceives the idea of redeeming the treasure, with the power 
of the magic ring, by means of a hero whose parentage and education 
are dealt with in the two successive dramas; the use of the 
‘leitmotiv ’ afterwards connected with the sword here enabled the 
composer to tell the audience what Wotan is thinking of, without 
any help from words or action. It has struck someone at Bayreuth 
that the musical theme alone might possibly not be recognised by 
many of the audience ; and in deference to their stupidity an actual 
sword is introduced at this point which appears to have formed part 
of the Nibelungen treasure, a theory that is entirely unsupported by 
the words of the later dramas, where the sword Nothung is stated 
to have belonged in the first instance to Wiilse, 7.e. Wotan, in the 
disguise adopted by him for the sake of generating the family of the 
Walsungs or Volsungs. To attribute the sword to the treasure, and 
to produce it in tangible form, is to vulgarise one of the most 
refined touches in the whole trilogy, and one which more than 
perhaps any other single passage justifies the principles upon which 
Wagner worked. The power of suggestion by means of a musical 
theme previously identified, or afterwards to be identified, with some 
definite dramatic factor is the great advantage of the system carried to 
such a point of development by Wagner, and anything which material- 
ises his ideas, as is done here, is sincerely to be regretted.' 

Bayreuth must hold the highest standard in every department 
of the dramatic and musical arts; if it ceases to give the pattern, as 
it were, on which other performances are to be modelled, its raison 
@étre will cease also, and the moment it lowers its ideals its vogue 
must pass away, and the noble building fall into disuse. For, 
considering the absence of any other attraction to the Bavarian town, 
which is on the way to no special pleasure-resort, it cannot hold its 
own unless the attractions of its performances are infinitely greater 
than those of any other theatre on the Continent, at least in the 
way of artistic presentment of the works given; and although that 
part of Wagner’s original scheme which was concerned with the 
production of important operas by other men may well be allowed to 
be ignored, yet the Wagner performances must maintain their im- 
portance if the place is to continue its work in the world. It would 
be disaster if it all came to naught, and those most deeply interested 
must see to it that this veritable ‘Gdétterdimmerung’ shall not 
arrive for many years to come. 

J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
1 It has been asserted that this ‘business’ was permitted by Wagner himself in 
1876, as a concession to the less acute among the audience; but if this is so, it is 


strange that Herr Richter, who conducted the festival of twenty years ago, should 
know nothing about it. 
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THE BAPTISM OF CLOVIS 


THERE is nothing which indicates more strikingly the growth of the 
historic sentiment among all classes during the last twenty or thirty 
years than the fashion which has sprung up of celebrating the 
anniversary of some great event in the remote past, or the birth or 
death of some distinguished or heroic personage. These celebrations 
have been rapidly increasing upon us of late, not without causing 
some little bewilderment to worthy people whose knowledge of 
history is not their strong point. They are surprised to hear that 
Hungary, for instance, can lay claim to a millennium of anything ; 
or that there could be any reason why excited experts should go into 
hysterics because eight centuries had actually been completed since 
the Domesday Book was drawn up; or that there was so much that 
was worth remembering at Durham or Ely or Norwich all those 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago. Cynical Philistines, on the 
other hand, have been prone to ask whether it might not be just as 
well to let bygones be bygones—whether we are any the better for 
loading our memories with facts which have travelled down to us 
from so very long ago that a critical age may be prepared to 
question whether they are likely to be true; or whether, if true in 
the main, much of the glamour which surrounds them may not be 
due to the mists through which we look back at them—inasmuch as 
‘the past will win a glory from its being far,’ and also inasmuch as 
we are agreed that ‘distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 

It is always better to let the cynics have their say and to forbear 
from arguing with them. We and they do not stand upon the same 
platform, nor start from the same premises. In this particular 
instance they are in an evil case as being a small sect of unfortunates 
who count themselves wiser than the rest of us, and yet who 
are bound to find themselves more and more in a hopeless and 
soured minority. The spirit of the age is against them, and, how- 
ever little they may be able to understand it, the truth is that the 
cynics are always behind, never before, their time. 

Our near neighbours across the Channel have of late been throw- 
ing themselves with a great deal of excitement into one anniversary 
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which in its multifarious pomps and ceremonies has been, and is, 
making its appeal on the one side to the patriotism of Frenchmen, 
and on the other side to the religious beliefs and aspirations and 
hopes of the devout and fervent millions of the Catholic population 
of the great Republic. The Government has betrayed no little 
anxiety as to what may come of it all, and have actually put forth 
stringent orders to restrain the French bishops from meeting in too 
large numbers simultaneously, lest a religious demonstration on too 
large a scale should result in some frenzied outbreak which might be 
dangerous to the public welfare. Swrtout pas trop de religion! 
seems to be the ruling principle of philosophers who profess unbounded 
liberty of thought. 

And yet this great French anniversary will celebrate nothing 
worse than the baptism of Clovis, King of the Franks, in the 
Cathedral of Reims, on Christmas Day, 496—the baptism, that is, 
of the man whom Frenchmen regard as the founder of their national 
institutions, the beginner of their national life, the establisher of 
their national faith, the saviour of European society in an age when 
things were tending towards chaos. Whether this view of the case 
be anything but a hugely exaggerated view is one question—that it 
is the view of the average Frenchman whom one meets by the way- 
side, and who has anything to say of Clovis, is hardly a question at 
all. Much less is it a question that the event commemorated by 
this year’s anniversary in France has been one of almost incalculable 
importance in its influence upon the social, religious, and political 
sentiments and beliefs of European peoples, nations and languages 


down to the present hour, and that it marked an epoch in the history 
of the world. 


Who were these Franks? When Julius Cesar, after eight years of 
ceaseless warfare, effected the complete subjugation of Gaul, fifty-one 
years before our era, Rome found herself not only with a new depend- 
ency to govern, but she found herself with a new race to take 
account of—a race which for centuries afterwards became an enor- 
mous source of wealth and power to the Empire. Gaul in its widest 
extent comprehended all that is now included in France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Alsace-Lorraine. 

The inhabitants of this wide territory were of the same blood, with 
a religion and with a polity of their own. They had something like 
national assemblies ; they had a powerful priesthood, which exercised 
great influence over the people; they were brave, intelligent, rich, 
and civilised up to that point at which a nation is prepared to 
assimilate and absorb whatever better things its neighbours or its 
masters may have to offer. What the Celts are to-day, that they were 
on the Loire and Seine in Cesar’s days ; and what that means I must 
refer to the great historian of Rome to tell those who would fain 
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know.' The point is, those Gauls were Celts; while on the other 
side of the Rhine there were the teeming and restless Teutonic 
peoples, who for some time past had been finding their own land too 
strait for them. Not only that, but the climate and the soil of 
the South were a clime and a soil of a land of promise; for genera- 
tions they had longed to possess that good land so much better than 
their own. It was in consequence of a great emigration from the 
upper Rhine by some of these German tribes resolved on finding a new 
home for themselves across the river that Caesar was sent to drive 
them back. The end was that the Rhine became the boundary 
between Rome and Germany. When Gaul became a Roman 
province it was supremely necessary to defend it against the bar- 
barians who should try to cross over. All along its left bank, from 
Mayence to Cologne, there was a wide belt which was in facta 
gigantic military district occupied by an army of no less than eight 
legions, or an aggregate of 100,000 men, cantoned in fifty for- 
tresses or fortified camps. Up and down the stream two fleets were 
always moving, watching the navigation and the movements of the 
dwellers on the opposite bank, who were continually threatening 
to force a passage across the barrier and pour in upon the plains of 
Gaul. . 

It was not long before it was found politic to cut off the northern 
portion of the new territory, and make of it a new prefecture, under 
the name of Gallia Belgica. Draw a line on the map from Dieppe 
to Strasburg, and you may take it that the triangle of which this 
line is the base, and the Rhine with the coast along the North Sea 
and the Channel the other two sides, roughly indicates the boundaries 
of this province, of which in the fourth century the father of St. 
Ambrose was the governor. Under the wise administration of the 
Romans this country became one of the most thriving and pro- 
sperous dependencies of the Empire. When the poet Ausonius 
made a voyage hither in the middle of the fourth century, he was 
enraptured with what he saw as he sailed down the Moselle, more 
beautiful and more populous than it is to-day. Tréves was ac- 
counted the fourth city of the Empire. It possessed what may be 
called a university, in which, under the supervision of Lactantius, 
Constantine’s son Crispus probably pursued his studies. Here 
St. Ambrose was born, and here St. Jerome seems to have spent 
some years; and here we are told he went through one of those 
religious crises in his life which determined his after career. By 
this time, and: perhaps a century at least before this time, the 
Belgic Gaul was emphatically a Christian land. Soissons, Strasburg, 
and Reims had each its bishop, and at Tréves there was an arch- 
bishop or metropolitan. Trade, commerce, manufactures, and litera- 


’ Mommsen, History’ of Rome, Book V. chap. vii. vol. i. pt. i. p. 286, English 
translation. 
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ture too, flourished to a far greater extent than, till comparatively 
lately, has been thought. Paris, or Lutetia, in the fourth century 
eould not compare with the splendour of the Belgic cities. Between 
Reims or Tréves and Bordeaux there was no city of any great extent 
and importance, except perhaps Tours, which was the centre of 
South Gallic as Reims was of the Belgic Christianity. 

It was within the borders of this much-favoured land that the 
Franks had succeeded in establishing themselves at least as early as 
the beginning of the fifth century, when Rome had been compelled 
to withdraw the legions from the defence of the Rhine, and had left the 
Belgian Celts to protect themselves. We first meet with the name of 
Franks in the year 242, when they were so inconsiderable a company 
that a tribune of a legion could disperse and crush them ; and during 
the third and fourth centuries we come upon them as mere bands of 
marauders, always beaten and put to flight, but collecting again in 
formidable associations, as gatherings of outlaws on a small scale 
have been wont to do in unsettled times, and are likely to do again. 
In the latter half of the fourth century the pressure upon the Goths 
and German tribes by the movements of the Huns was continually 
increasing, and forcing the former across the Danube and the latter 
across the Rhine. Gradually and somewhat rapidly these Franks 
appear to have become constituted into something like a nation, and 
under the name of Ripuarian and Salian Franks—the one hovering 
upon the right bank of the Rhine, the others roaming among the 
fastnesses of the lowlands at the mouth of the Schelde or the great 
forests of the Silva Carbonaria and the Ardennes—had developed 
into a disciplined force which even Attila and Aétius had to reckon 
with, and whose tactics in warfare were peculiarly their own. When 
Attila crossed the Rhine somewhere near its mouth, he appears to 
have driven the Franks before him, only to make them join the 
legions of Aétius; and under this commander they contributed 
materially to the reverse which the Huns suffered at Chalons. 
Attila led his hosts back across the Rhine at Cologne, and as he 
retreated we may reasonably infer that the Franks followed in his 
wake and returned to their settlements in the Belgian province. 

At this point in Frankish history we find ourselves very much in 
the dark. Weare confronted by legend and fable; mythical per- 
sonages appear out of the mists, and names of kings who are like the 
knights of King Arthur, and of whose actual existence grave doubts 
have been expressed by scholars with a right to the opinions they hold. 
Meanwhile we have not yet found a distinct answer to the question 
who these Franks were, and whether they were in any true sense a 
nation when we hear of them first, or whether they only grew into 
an organic polity out of a mere aggregate of hungry and desperate 
vagabonds, pretty much in the same way that Saxons and Frisians 
and Angles, and other marauders who poured into Britain when 
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the island was deserted by the Roman legions, became consolidated 
into a nation among ourselves. 

The tendency of German scholars is to maintain the view that 
the Franks were the lineal descendants of one or other of those Teu- 
tonic peoples whose valour and whose virtues Tacitus has immortalised ; 
and one of the last supporters of this theory has gone so far as to 
suggest that they were the descendants of that great group of tribes 
whom Tacitus calls the Istzvones, and who claimed to be descended 
from the gods of the land. How these people lost the old name and 
got to adopt the more modern one we are not informed. Gibbon, with 
that unique sagacity of his, forbears from anything which could 
pledge himself to more than a single phrase might express, and 
speaks as if there could be no doubt that the Franks were a 
confederacy ; implying that their early organisation was the result of a 
settled compact among the members of which it was composed. On the 
other hand, the French school of historians, under the inspiration of a 
thinker of brilliant genius, the late M. Fustel de Coulanges, rejects 
even the theory of a confederacy of Germanic tribes, and, dismiss- 
ing it as a pure hypothesis lacking any evidence for its support, 
denounces with vehement emphasis the notion that the Franks, 
when we come upon them first in the third century, were a nation 
at all. M. Fustel, with his usual exhaustive elaboration and argu- 
mentative force, insists that, long before the third century, those 
German tribes of whom Tacitus wrote—perhaps more as a philosopher 
than as an historian—had, by their continual internecine wars and by 
the frightful and pitiless slaughter inflicted upon them by Rome, 
ceased to exist as organised clans or tribes; and that the Franks 
were the mere scattered survivors—the wrecks—of the Chauci, Catti, 
Cherusci, and Sigambri, who were simply swept away like the 
doomed aborigines of America and Africa; that their very names 
would have been blotted out of human memory if it had not been 
that the bards and popular singers of a later time kept up the old 
traditions of their fabled prowess. This view, in the main, seems to 
the present writer the only view that serves to explain the facts that 
have come down to us, and the only view that helps us to account 
for the origin and significance of the name Franks which these 
people earned or adopted, and in which they gloried. For the 
word seems to mean Roamers or Wanderers, and may well have 
been applied to restless companies of soldiers of fortune who, as we 
know they did, were ready to take service in the Roman armies (in 
which some of them rose to be commanders of eminence) or, failing 
to find what they sought in the way of pay, engage in expeditions 
on their own account—like the White Companies of the Middle Ages 
—wandering as far as Spain, or preying upon the outskirts of the 
Rhenish border when the chance of making a raid occurred, as it 
must have done from time to time. 
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The passage of the Danube by the Visigoths in 376 was the 
beginning of the end for Rome’s imperial prestige. The passage of 
the Rhine thirty years later was, as Gibbon pronounced, the invasion 
that sealed the fate of Roman civilisation. Burgundians and Suevi 
and Vandals came pouring in upon the broad lands and cities made 
ready for the spoil. The stream went rushing over Western Europe ; 
it did not stop till it had overflowed Gaul and Spain and North 
Africa. Everywhere there was pillage, devastation, obliteration. 
Four times during that dreadful fifth century was Rome herself 
stormed and sacked. Practically, however much theorists of the 
doctrinaire class may protest against the admission, the Roman 
Empire in the West came to an end in the year 476; it was Charle- 
magne who restored it and once again made the name of Roman 
Emperor a reality. But while the Teuton hordes were spreading 
themselves over the more southerly regions, plundering, burning, and 
slaying, the Franks in the old Belgic province were, as far as appears, 
content to remain at home. They were not all men of war, there 
were those who were tillers of the soil; the land could not be left 
desert. Moreover, though the fighting class might be pagans, if 
anything, all below the heroes were Christians, with a strong attach- 
ment for and confidence in their clergy, and an almost unbounded 
reverence for their bishops, in whose hands the civil administration 
was left: they were the arbiters of all disputes which did not require 
to be settled by the sword—their word was law. The true Franks, 
as by this time they had got to call themselves—the Franks who were 
the warrior class and looked down with immeasurable contempt upon 
priests and people, in whose veins no royal blood was coursing—they 
let their hair grow to its full length and fall over their shoulders—in 
battle they managed to pack it under their helmets; ferocious and 
careless of life, they knew no fear, and loved fighting for fighting’s 
sake, as men love hunting for hunting’s sake while recking nothing 
of the quarry. But these haughty swashbucklers all boasted of 
their divine origin—whatever that might mean—and every one of 
them, in his own opinion, was worthy to be a king. Such ‘kings’ 
were for ever starting up among them, enjoying here and there a 
brief reign. The time was sure to come when some strong man 
higher by a head and shoulders than al] the rest, like Saul, the son 
of Kish—a man of force of will and force of brain, masterful, irre- 
sistible—a king by the grace of God indeed—should win the ascen- 
dency which none could gainsay, and who at some great crisis should 
be recognised as the peerless leader and commander of the people. 
When such a man was firmly seated on his throne he would be 
likely to think of founding a dynasty. And thus it came to pass. 

When, in the spring of that dreadful year 451, Attila led his 
enormous hosts across the Rhine, he seems to have passed that river 
at several points, extending his front all along the bank from Stras- 
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burg as far as Cologne. He himself with the central force appears 
to have got possession of Coblentz and laid waste the valley of the 
Moselle. The right wing of the invading army, crossing at Cologne, 
made straight for the valley of the Meuse, and, finding themselves in 
face of the Carbonarian forest, revenged themselves for theirdisappoint- 
ment at discovering less booty than they looked for by perpetrating 
every kind of hideous cruelty upon the miserable inhabitants whereon 
they came. This seems to have been the army that at one time 
threatened Paris and spread agonies of terror among the panic-stricken 
inhabitants. What Joan of Arc did for Orleans a thousand years 
later, that Genoveva, the sainted heroine of the fifth century, is said 
to have done for Paris. But the truth seems to be that Attila, though 
giving a certain measure of licence to his auxiliaries, had no design 
of letting them go their own way. He had a definite plan of cam- 
paign: his objective was Orleans, and the scattered hosts, though 
allowed to ravage and slay, were to be concentrated at Chalons-sur- 
Marne for a forward movement against the Visigoths. At the right 
moment the pack of bloodhounds that were plundering here and 
there were called back to heel when they had advanced no further to 
the west than Reims, from which place the legends seem to indicate 
that they were summoned to headquarters before they had had time 
to complete the looting of the defenceless city. All that portion of 
Belgic Gaul to the west of a line from the right bank of the Marne 
below Chalons, and taking in the whole basin of the Schelde, suffered 
comparatively little from the Huns; and when Attila, foiled at 
Orleans and compelled to retreat from Chalons, made his way back 
again to the right bank of the Rhine, Belgic Gaul found itself 
nominally indeed still a Roman province—but in point of fact it 
was a territory that was derelict. If the people could find themselves 
a king, there was little or nothing to prevent them from making 
their choice. 

Some ten years after the death of Attila, two strong men were 
rivals for the supremacy over this no man’s land: Egidius, a repre- 
sentative of a powerful family among the Gallo-Romans of the south, 
and therefore probably of Celtic blood, represented the old Roman 
domination ; and Childeric, son of Meroveus the Frank, and therefore 
presumably sprung from a Teutonic stock. Egidius perhaps bore 
the title of ‘King of the Romans,’ Childeric that of King of the 
Franks ; the first held his court at Soissons, the second at Tournay.? 

In the autumn of 464 Egidius died of the plague ;* he left a son 
behind him, Syagrius by name, who succeeded to his father’s posses- 
sions and was ‘king’ at Soissons. Two years later to Childeric a 
son was born, Clovis, the real founder of the empire of the Franks. 
Of his boyhood and early youth we know hardly anything; indeed 

* Soissons, on the left bank of the Aisne, midway between Reims and Compiégne. 
Towrnay, on the Upper Schelde. 
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only this, that his father died in 481 and that the lad of fifteen suc- 
ceeded to the crown. From the time of the young hero’s birth till 
the year 486, 7.¢. till he was twenty years old, there is a provoking 
blank in} Frankish history. We are left to conjecture what course 
events were taking by reasoning back from the crisis that came at 
last. It looks as if Clovis, during the first five years of his reign, 
was making his preparations for what was inevitable, and was extend- 
ing his influence in the basin of the Schelde and along the left bank 
of the Meuse. Probably, too, he pushed southward and westward as 
far as the Somme, making himself master of Cambray, Arras, and 
Thérouanne—possibly too of Boulogne. 

To the south of the Somme were the rich valleys of the Aisne 
and of Marne, and further still there were the boundless possibilities 
which invited with irresistible allurement the ambition of a young 
warrior whose heart was all aflame with thoughts of conquest. 

Observe that Soissons was at this time almost the richest and the 
most beautiful city of Belgic Gaul. When the mixed multitude of 
barbarians rushed across the Rhine in 406, Soissons had escaped the 
havoc. When Attila, again, and his motley host spread themselves 
over the Belgic plains, Soissons once more was spared. It had its 
aqueducts, its churches—six or eight of them, it seems—its splendid 
palace for the governors of the city in the old Roman times ; great 
roads ran from it to Amiens on the west, to Reims on the south-east, 
to Vermand on the north. There had been great factories here of 
military engines, and farms ; outside the city walls there were splendid 
monuments to the nobles whom Soissons delighted to honour. And 
but a day’s journey off there were Rouen and Beauvais, and Senlis 
and Meaux and, noblest and grandest of all, Reims, where the great 
bishop, the sainted Remigius (about whom there is so much to tell, if 
this were the time and place to tell it), was exercising a mighty 
moral and intellectual influence which to the fierce men of battle 
was inexplicable, awful, and at times inspired in them a mysterious 
overmastering dread. All this goodly region seems to have been in 
some sort Syagrius’s patrimony ; it counted as his kingdom. And he 
called himself a king by right of imperial appointment ; he and none 
other was Rex Romanorum. 

A Roman forsooth! A Roman! When there was no longer any 
emperor nearer than Constantinople, and when ten years before this 
the giant Odoacer had scornfully flouted the puppets that were play- 
ing at sovereignty on the Tiber and had gone very far indeed to 
make the world recognise that Rome’s empire, in the West at any 
rate, was a sham. Let the new nationalities rouse themselves and 
awake from their dreams ; there had been enough of dreaming! The 
time had come when such a born king of men as Clovis—he was 
twenty years old now—could no longer tolerate the empty fiction of 
a Rex Romanorum on his borders. 
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‘Let us bring this matter to an issue, thou and I. Let us look 
one another in the face and play the game of battle for high stakes 
and not for love. Let us see which is the stronger, thou of the Celtic 
blood or I the Teuton—thou the Roman, I the barbarian. Let us see 
whether thy land shall be mine or mine thine!’ 

So they joined battle a league or two to the north of Soissons. 
Syagrius, with the remnants, or it may be the shadows, of the Roman 
legions in Ganl and such other men-at-war as he could muster, was 
smitten hip and thigh and his army was scattered, and he himself 
fled away to the court of the Visigoths at Toulouse. Thence they 
sent him back in chains to Soissons ; and there Clovis smote off his 
head. For the duties of hospitality—or any other duties for that 
matter—and the softer emotions of pity or generosity—or any other 
soft emotions—existed only in embryo in those terrible days ; such 
virtues were for women and priests to talk about, not for men of the 
flowing locks and the sword that wins plunder and carves out empires 
for such as can greatly dare. 

There was no stopping now. To the long-haired Franks victory 
meant pillage unsparing. Soissons was sacked, the churches looted, 
the sacred vessels piled up in giant mounds of plunder for division 
among the spoilers. Hence that famous incident of the chalice or 
vase that St. Remigius—if it were he—begged might be reserved. 
Clovis would fain have kept it back; an unnamed fierce soldier 
shivered it with his battle-axe, But take note that already we find 
the grim king in some intimate relations with the Gallic episcopate. 
The bishops were clearly a power to reckon with ; if the Franks were 
to go on conquering and to conquer, the Church, through her clergy, 
must be left to govern the lands that were won. In that fifth century 
there was no country—not even Italy—that was from end to end so 
completely christianised as Gaul. The Church was the only organised 
force that men looked to for protection, for justice, for hope of salva- 
tion in this world and the next. ‘The Church,’ as one has well put 
it, “had grown in esteem and wealth . . . the bishops became both 
spiritual and temporal lords. The Bishop, invested by the simple 
barbarians with a strange sanctity, was listened to with awe. His 
confidence in his mission, his high training, his dress, his education, 
the spiritual power he asserted—all deeply touched his conqueror. 
It is said that even Attila carried Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, with him 
to the Rhine that he might get the benefit of his sanctity as a kind 
of charm. Remigius certainly acquired a mighty influence over Clovis.’ 

The king had by this time deserted Tournay ; he made Soissons his 
residence now. But Soissons might be a fortress or might be a palace ; 
forty miles off to the eastward lay Reims, the city which was regarded 
in the fifth century as the religious metropolis of all Gaul tothe north 
of the Loire, as Tours was, and perhaps more truly was, the sacred 

* Dean Kitchin, History of France, vol. i, Book I. c. vii. 
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city of the south. Reims had not only its amphitheatre; its baths, 
‘which Constantine the Great had built there,’ its triumphal arches, 
‘one of which remains,’ its circuit of walls, and, outside these, splendid 
villas which represented the wealth and grandeur of the neighbour- 
hood, in that happy fourth century of our era when there were no 
dangers from barbarian invasions ; but the city was rich in churches 
and oratories, tombs of saints and martyrs with a local reputation, 
and, above all, the cathedral, then of small proportions as compared 
with the superb and magnificent edifice which now stands up proudly 
as the matchless triumph of medizval architecture and the despair of 
our modern artists, who have lost touch with the enthusiasm and the 
aspirations of the past. Obviously Reims in that year 486 swarmed 
with clergy, all held well in hand under the authority and discipline 
of a prelate whose courage, sanctity, elevation of character, quickness 
of wit, and lofty wisdom contributed to secure to him as boundless 
an ascendency over those who had everything to gain by peace 
as Clovis himself, colossal as his image appears to us as we look back 
upon him, could exercise by the tremendous force of his irresistible 
will upon the grizzly warriors who had everything to gain by war. 
A sort of tacit understanding seems to have been come to which 
was but the continuation of the understanding between the Romans 
and the Celtic nobility and landed gentry in the earlier times. The 
Franks were to be men of the sword. The bishops were to be the 
civil rulers—of the subdued. 

The men who make empires for themselves are and must always 
be men of policy as well as men of war. Clovis was both to a pre-emi- 
nent degree. He saw that with the effective support of the bishops, 
in whose hands the administration of the country lay, there would 
be no fear of any revolt of the people. He was a pagan, as were the 
majority of his Frankish captains, but this paganism of theirs was 
rather a confused superstition than a religion; a matter of omens 
and magic and sorcery, of witches and prophetesses and unmeaning 
observances and irrational terrors. We hardly hear anything of gods 
or demons, and, I think, nothing of temples or idols or sacrifices— 
the Franks knew not what they believed. As for these Christian 
folk, somehow they were the better for their creed; let them keep 
to it, why meddle with them? Yes! and there was something more. 
Those other barbarian invaders had got themselves wrong with the 
bishops and clergy in the lands where they had settled. Vandals and 
Visigoths and Burgundians were not pagans; they were professing 
Christians, and had brought a form of Christianity with them which 
was hateful to the people whom they had subdued. These latter 
called it a degradation of Christianity; they branded it with the 
name of Heresy ; they spat at the heretics whom they stigmatised 
as the worst of all heretics, Arians to wit, and shut them out of their 
churches where they dared till they should renounce and abjure their 
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errors. Then was war in the gates! Visigoths and Burgundians 
and Vandals turned persecutors of the orthodox creed, .and there was 
variance and hatred between the new comers and the old dwellers 
in the conquered lands. Dissension everywhere, harmony nowhere. 
Only Theodoric the Great, Arian though he were, let his people 
believe and worship pretty much as they pleased; even the very 
Jews he would protect and defend. Clovis saw that the man who 
had the bishops of Gaul on his side would become master of Gaul 
from end to end. From the first he pursued the policy of concilia- 
ting them ; and in all the wars and annexations of territory that were 
crowded into the next few years, and which ended in making him 
master of all Gaul north of the Loire, the clergy were his staunch 
supporters. In humbling the Arians he was strengthening his 
bishops and himself. 

Then came a proud moment for the king. In 492 Theodoric the 
Great asked for the hand of Adolfleda, one of the sisters of Clovis, 
in marriage. It was an alliance which brought together in friendly 
relations the two greatest potentates in Europe, though the empire 
of Theodoric did not last. Clovis was in his twenty-sixth year, and 
was still unmarried; he too determined to take a wife, but she 
should be a princess. Along the eastern borders of his dominions 
there lay the Burgundian kingdom. This people were settled in the 


valley of the Rhone; they too were Arians. Be it remembered, as I 
hinted just now, that this Arianism—this exotic as I may say—this 
outlandish religion imported from foreign parts, necessarily brought 
it about that between the dominant new rulers of the land and the 
older tillers of the soil, with their bishops and clergy at their head, 


> 


there were ‘strained relations ;’ much in the same way as it is over 
more than half of Ireland now, when the landlords profess one faith 
and the masses another. 

In these days there were two brothers who were ‘kings’ of the 
Burgundians ; the one, Gondebald, reigned at Vienne on the Rhone, 
the other, Godegisil, at Geneva. There had been a third brother, 
Chilperic, who had reigned at Lyon, but he had lately died, leaving 
.& widow—she was not an Arian, but one of the orthodox Catholics— 
and a daughter Clotilda, who was being brought up under her 
mother’s care. When Chilperic died, mother and daughter put 
themselves under the protection of Godegisil at Geneva, and there, 
says the chronicler, they busied themse!ves in works of charity and 
devotion. Of course we are told that Clotilda was beautiful as well 
as good, and certainly she was zealous for her religion and true to 
her mother’s creed. There are some reasons for believing that Gode- 
gisil himself had less sympathy with the Arian heresy than his 
brother Gondebald. Clovis asked for the hand of Clotilda, apparently 
iat the same time that Theodoric had made his advances to Clovis for 
his sister's hand ; and in the year 492 [or 493 ?] the nuptials of the 
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pagan king of the Franks with the Christian maiden were celebrated 
with great pomp at Soissons. The event produced a profound 
impression ; it clearly was sanctioned by the Church, it opened out 
a great future for the faith once delivered to the saints—for is it not 
written that ‘the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife ’ ?—it 
seemed to foreshadow that the Gospel might have great triumphs to 
exult in even in the near future. In very truth the marriage of Clovis 
was one of those events the consequences of which it is difficult to 
exaggerate. 

Clovis, looked at from our modern standpoint, was a monster of 
wickedness—cruel, false, relentless, implacable, fiercely vindictive, 
sparing none in his wrath, and, if we may believe all that is told of 
his atrocities, with a certain wild beast’s joy in bloodshed. But this 
savage with the tiger’s temper was not profligate. He was the only 
one of his race who, as far as we know, was true to the woman who 
was his wife, and the only one whose relations with the other sex 
exhibit anything approaching to tenderness and romance. The 
wandering loves of the Merovingians are continually befouling the 
pages of Gregory of Tours. They are scarcely less shocking and 
detestable than the wanton carnage. But on Clovis his wife Clotilda 
never ceased to exercise an influence for good. 

In her presence there appears to have flashed upon him now and 
then gleams of the inner light that comes from God. She spoke to 
him out of her own experience of the beauty of holiness. She had 
a mysterious language which prattled of ‘the soul’ and ‘the spirit,’ 
words that, coming from her, might for all he knew have some 
occult meaning. So much of the thing men call their hearts this 
woman had made him suspect there might be under that shaggy 
bosom of his, something that thrilled with a tremor that was not all 
animal passion as he gazed into her unfathomable eyes. She spoke 
to him of the Crucified—the highest, holiest manhood, the human 
and divine—that came to suffer and save; the strong Son of God, 
‘stronger even than thou, my Clovis! Yea, very much stronger 
than thou!’ 

Then a child was born to the pair. There was an heir to the 
throne. ‘Christ claims him,’ said Clotilda, and Clovis acknow- 
ledged the claim. So the babe was brought to the font in the 
cathedral of Soissons, decked out for the ceremony with all imagi- 
nable splendour, and there they gave him the name of Ingomir—hope 
of the dynasty that was to be. Alas! the child had scarcely been 
stripped of his baptismal robe than the light went out from the palace. 
The little heart stopped beating, and he was gone. 

‘It’s his baptism that was the death of him,’ cried the king in 
his wrath. ‘Had I but given him to those old gods of mine he 
would have been alive now!’ Clotilda knew when to speak and 
when to be silent. She bowed her head and made no murmuring. 
The Christ had found a better home for the child. 
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Next year another son was born. Unshaken in her faith, Clotilda 
claimed that he too should be baptised. Again after the child had 
been admitted into the Christian Church he began to sicken. ‘ He 
too will die as his brother did,’ growled Clovis brutally. ‘ What 
else could happen to him? Of course he'll die!’ But he did not 
die; he recovered and grew strong. The leaven was working, we 
cannot doubt, silently, peradventure sullenly. It is surely, surely, 
a very superficial view of such cases as this of the conversion of 
Clovis to account for them on the simple hypothesis that they 
were brought about by the huckster’s way of settling everything— 
to wit, by striking a balance between profit and loss. 

When we look at it, how small a part does what we call motive 
play in the heroism, the romance, or the self-surrender which glorify 
with a celestial radiance some few pages of human history! ‘Who 
can understand his errors ?’ says the Psalmist ; those tortuous mazes 
in whose labyrinthine entanglements moves that undistinguishable 
throng of hopes and fears which kindle hope, the whispers from 
worlds not realised, the regrets, the yearnings, the aspirations, the 
unaccountable whims that play upon the surface, or the outbursts 
of heat and flame that seem to come from the central fires. Who can 
tell how these mysterious factors contribute, each in some inexplicable 
way, in determining what decision we shall come to, or what course 
we shall take, at this or that turning-point of our careers? One 
thing is quite certain—namely, that we are not all brain, neither does 
logic rule the children of men. 

Just at this time two sisters of Clovis gave up their Arianism or 
their paganism— it is not clear which—and were admitted to baptism. 
There are other hints, or at least indications, that there was a 
propaganda going on. Remigius was all this while the Primate, 
exercising his mighty influence at Reims, and Principius, the 
Primate’s brother, was Bishop of Soissons. The fame of the elder 
brother and the splendour of his genius—his moral and his intellectual 
genius—have tended, perhaps unfairly, torob the younger of his due. 
It can hardly have been but that the continued presence of one or 
other of the brothers—their example, their conversation, and the 
high estimation in which they were held—must have made itself 
felt, and that the ‘ continual dropping ’ was doing its work. 


In the year 496 the crisis came. The Franks by this time had 
become what the Roman legions were in the first half of the fourth 
century, the warders of the left bank of the Rhine. On the right 
bank there had grown up a strong people whom Julian had tried 
conclusions with—whom Probus, a hundred years before Julian, had 
attempted to keep back by constructing that tremendous rampart 
known as the ‘ Devil’s Dyke,’ and which proved such a vain defence 
against these same Alamanni only a few years later. Gradually the 
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Alamanni had become a great host, fierce and aggressive, bent on 
conquest.. They seem to have crossed the Rhine at Coblentz, and 
were threatening to wrest the valley of the Moselle from the Franks 
now settled there. What followed we are not told, for at this point 
we are once more tantalised by the silence of historians; and where 
the final conflict took place we cannot tell. As the battle raged, 
the issue seemed to be dreadfully doubtful, for the Alamanni were 
gaining ground, the Franks were giving way. In the heart of their 
great leader there came a horror, a weird shiver of dread. Were the 
gods, from whom he was sprung, forsaking him at this supreme 
moment? Was there to be no more helpfromthem? He lifted up 
his hands to heaven and a cry came from his lips: ‘O Thou, Jesus Christ, 
whom my Clotilda proclaims to be the Son of the living God. Thou 
who art said to give help to those in trouble and victory to those that 
hope in Thee. Give me but a token of that power of Thine which 
the people called by Thy name affirm that they have found in Thee, 
and I too will believe in Thee and be baptised in Thy name! For, 
lo! my gods have gone away from me, and I find they have no 
might. Thee now I call to mine aid! In Thee will I trust to 
grant me deliverance from the foe!’ The answer came with no 
lightnings from heaven nor any thunders from the clouds; but in 
the king’s heart there blazed forth the flame of a new enthusiasm. 
The wavering and half-beaten Franks rallied, charged, and drove the 
barbarian host before them as chaff before the wind. Their leader 
was slain on the field. Of the Alamanni we hear no more. ‘On 
that day,’ says one, ‘the centre of gravity of history was changed.’ 
By which I suppose he means that stable equilibrium for European 
society in the future was to depend not upon the support which mere 
brute force could supply, but upon that which it could receive from 
the spiritual and moral forces which are the real arbiters of human 
destiny. On that day, whatever there was that was good in the old 
civilisation was saved from shipwreck. The cause of progress for our 
race became identified with the cause of the Christian Church. A 
new era had begun. 

Clovis kept his promise. It was a hard promise to keep, and 
nothing can show how immense was the influence which the bar- 
barian conqueror exercised over those wild warriors than that they 
joined him by the thousand in renouncing the old gods of war and 
in bowing their knees to the Prince of Peace. History has many 
instances of the same acceptance of the gospel by a rude people 
where their king has had the courage to show them the way. But 
the significance of this great event lay here, in that Clovis dared to 
take the first great step. Others might follow, he led. 

Between the great victory over the Alamanni and Christmas Day 
496 some months elapsed. Of course there are the usual traditions, 
legends, peradventure, too, devout inventions, some of them one would 
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wish to be able to believe ; but forthe most part they come to us from 
sources that are not above suspicion. As for the magnificence of the 
ceremonial when the king was admitted to the font, it may be read in 
the pages of Gregory of Tours, and in this instance we can hardly be 
wrong in thinking that the good man’s pen, so far from exaggerating, 
was not by any means equal to the occasion. Reims was all astir 
with the men of war and the men of peace. No such magnificent 
ceremonial had ever been seen, at any rate north of the Alps. 
Through the streets of Reims, lined by his Franks on this side 
and on that, Clovis walked, the Bishop Remigius holding him by 
the hand, conducting him on his way to the cathedral church. 
Banners and tapestry were, we are told, hung out from the windows 
as the procession moved on—bishops of the province and ecclesiastics 
of this grade and of that, in copes and chasuble and dalmatic, gor- 
geous in colour and dazzling with gems and gold, singing the praises 
of the Lamb of God in barbaric tones that a hundred years later were 
brought into new measures and lifted to the glorious level of the 
Gregorian chants. As they entered the great western doors, where 
the blaze of a myriad tapers was wellnigh lost in the clouds of 
incense that filled the church with an overpowering fragrance, Clovis 
for one moment paused. ‘Is this the heaven that ye bring me to ?’ 
he asked of the Bishop, who still held his hand. ‘Nay! my king; 
this is not heaven, but it is the way to heaven for thee!’ 

The great moment came at last. The saintly Bishop, standing 
by the font, was really the commanding figure at that solemn 
moment. ‘Bend low thy head, Sigambrian,’ cried he. ‘ Adore thou 
that which aforetime thou gavest to the flames! Let the flames 
have now what aforetime thou didst adore !’ 


There is no need to carry on the story of Clovis and his con- 
quests to the end. It is a story which is not edifying—at any rate 
not edifying to those who, as they read the great dramas of the ages 
behind us, have no eyes but for the acting of the puppets on the 
stage. It is for the philosophic historian to justify the ways of God 
to men. I do but aim at pointing out briefly the meaning of a 
‘single anniversary and the transcendent importance of the event 
which Frenchmen are celebrating now. Few great conquerors have 
achieved so much as Clovis with resources, at first sight, so in- 
adequate to the success achieved. When he died he was but forty- 
five years old. At fifteen he began his career as little more than 
a leader of outlaws; he ended by being king of almost the whole 
land from the Pyrenees to the Rhine. He founded a dynasty, 
but he did very much more: he founded an empire. The dynasty 
came to an end, the empire lasted. For wellnigh four hundred years 
after that Christmas baptism at Reims, there was no people in Europe, 
except the Franks, which developed into an organised national 
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eommunity or could boast ofan uninterrupted national history. Ifthe 
title of the First Christian King which has been bestowed upon him 
be something more than he deserved, it still remains true that he was 
the first barbarian chieftain whose profession of Christianity was the 
beginning of that recognition of the Gospel as the religion of his 
people which since his days no European sovereign has ventured to 
regard as the ground of his claim torule. If in any real sense he 
was a Christian at all, if his daily life was in hideous contrast to the 
creed he professed, and his career was a hideous reproach upon the 
religion which he called his own—so much the worse for him, we may 
perhaps be inclined to say. But he was not the first, nor by any 
means the last, whom God has used to work out His divine purposes 
and, in spite of themselves, their errors, or their crimes, to assist in 
the evolution of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


[In writing about Frankish history I adhere to the French way 
of spelling proper names. I do so for more reasons than one, but 
especially for this reason—that it is the simplest way of escaping from 
the chaotic orthography (?) which modern writers with Germanic 
tendencies seem to flounder about in. M. Fustel gives a dozen forms 
of the name ‘Clovis,’ and Guizot almost as many of the name ‘Clotilda,’ 
for which authorities may be adduced. Romans and Teutons were 
sorely puzzled to spell the Celtic names phonetically. | 
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SKETCHES MADE IN GERMANY 


No. I 


In a German garrison town—let us call it Philistia—lived and prac- 
tised one Dr. Franzel, and his friend and colleague, Dr. Claus. The 
two men had been fellow students at the University of and 
boon companions—good comrades, it might be said, from their earliest 
infancy. Born of pious parents, worthy burghers, swaddled, drilled, 
ruled, and cut out strictly according to the pattern of young men pre- 
vailing in Philistia, they had eventually escaped from the parental 
clutch and the pedagogic strait-waistcoat to the real dignity of half 
shares in a furnished room in Z , in which town the two young 
men had cultivated their moustaches together, attended their first 
lecture together, revelled in their first Kneipabend together, eaten 
their first meal at a public restaurant together, and together, on the 
same memorable day, attained to the coveted distinction of a hideous 
slash across the right cheek-bone of Dr. Claus, and a manly gash across 
the inquiring nose of Dr. Franzel. Thenceforward they were true and 
worthy citizens of the Fatherland, baptised with the holy water of 
German sentiment, German beer, and German blood. Life was cer- 
tainly worth the living under these highly gratifying and peculiarly 
God-ordained circumstances. And Dr. Franzel and his friend Dr. 
Claus were both eager and ready, as the entire Fatherland long had 
been eager and ready, and on the tiptoe of brutal expectation, to 
pick a quarrel on the first occasion that offered with any stranger, or 
with any barbarous nation, that should have the colossal impudence 
to question the rights of Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles, even to 
the three quarters of the globe if the German Emperor so willed and 
telegraphed it. Full-fledged doctors, the two friends returned to 
Philistia, and settled down—the one, Dr. Claus, in a practice which 
had been purchased for him by his father ; the other, Dr. Franzel, in a 
less aristocratic quarter, where grand opportunities offered for a push- 
ing, energetic man to work up a practice for himself. The next step 
was to marry and so set the social stamp of medical respectability on 
their private lives. This Dr. Franzel lost no time in doing, for his 
banking account was slowly dwindling down toa humiliating sum. 
383 
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He married an orphan with a considerable fortune of her own and a 
thriving manufactory in the country, whose yearly output helped to 
flood the world’s market-places with cheap underclothing, bearing 
the magic words ‘Made in Germany’ stamped upon each article. 
Dr. Claus obstinately refused to marry, or rather his mother refused 
to allow him to do so; and in the course of a year, his father dying, 
his father’s wife was installed the proud and boasting mistress of her 
son’s establishment. 

To this little town flocked many English and American visitors, 
who, staying a few weeks or months, were, of course, highly delighted 
with its very foreign air and quaint Continental ways. They 
perfectly revelled in the funny idea of asking permission of the 
police to stay up a few hours later on a birthday night, with extra 
permission to play the piano and dance and drink unlimited lemonade, 
on the understanding that there should be no disturbance of the 
Public Rest ; and they hung out of the windows in delight upon 
discovering an emissary from the police station before the house 
to see that no treason was plotted behind the window-curtains. 

Dr. Franzel was a short, stout, florid, fussy, self-assertive little 
man, and wore gold spectacles, which gave him a very wide-awake 
look, and made him appear ten years older, and twenty years wiser, 
and thirty years more experienced than he was. Without his 
spectacles he was a very commonplace individual with nothing 
noticeable beyond a short-sighted look in the eyes. But with his 
‘spectacles, astride his somewhat aspiring nose, he was a typical 
German, brimful of encyclopedic information, from A B C to X Y Z, in 
all living languages, with the Alpha and Omega of the dead tongues to 
give classic basis to the whole conglomerate mass—a little man with 
information on the brain and active intelligence running out at his 
finger-tips, a man with a brain large enough for anything, which 
might, indeed, one day spell discovery to startle the passive intellects 
of Europe withal. With such a man all things were possible—with 
one humiliating exception, namely the attainment of a dignified 
use of the English language, together with something approximating 
to finality in English orthography and English orthoepy. 

Now it came to pass one day during a period of grass-widowhood 
that Dr. Franzel numbered among his new patients several English 
ladies who could speak German without being able to make him 
understand what was the matter with them; and in his distress at 
not having comported himself in the consulting-room with his usual 
dignity, he hastily asked the advice of his friend Dr. Claus, who 
promptly recommended instruction and a teacher. 

‘A man looks such a fool mumbling over lesson-books at the age 
of five-and-thirty,’ Dr. Franzel demurred. 

‘He looks a bigger fool when he loses a rich patient. because he 
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cannot make some idiot understand the meaning of “ Put out your 
tongue.” ’ 

‘I do not see why we doctors should give ourselves the trouble to 
learn their idiotic language in our own country. This is Germany. 
Let them learn to speak German. In Rome one y 

‘This is not Rome,’ Dr. Claus interrupted; ‘this is Germany. 
And in Germany the Germans must learn to speak English, because 
the English swarm all over the country and cannot learn German. 
I must rub up my bit of English too. We are both in the same 
boat !’ 

The result of this conversation was that the two friends made uy: 
their minds to take English lessons, and an agent was set to work to. - 
find an English lady teacher, who, to the advantage of being a married 
woman, should be able to advance the warm recommendations of 
being middle-aged and cheap, since giving English lessons to Germar 
professors carried social advancement in its train, and was in itself as 
good as a fee. 

‘The English are bad teachers,’ Dr. Claus explained by way of a 
solatium for professional dignity, seriously compromised by the 
national commercial spirit. ‘They have no method. They do every- 
thing, even teaching their own grammar, on the John Bull hectoring 
system. It is soand so, because it is English, and if you don’t like it you 
can leave it and be d d to you, and there’s an end to the matter. 
What can you do with such a people and such a language?’ Dr. 
Claus laughed contemptuously in the bored, fatigued way he dicé 
everything which had to do with lay matters. 

Dr. Franzel was silent—he was day-dreaming again, arranging an 
English grammar and an English orthography on the rational German 
method. And after the lapse of a few days an English lady-teacher 
was found, who was discovered to be neutral in two of the three neces- 
sary qualifications for the post: that is to say, she was married, yet 
neither middle-aged nor young ; and further, she was decidedly cheap. 

The two doctors consulted together. 

‘We must be careful,’ Dr. Franzel remarked. ‘My wife tells 
me—she speaks English—that in England it is not safe for a man 
to enter a railway compartment if a woman is there alone.’ 

‘This is not England. And we are Germans,’ returned Dr. Claus 
a little drily. ‘You forget we shall be two. There will be no 
opportunity for her to fascinate us.’ 

Dr. Franzel flashed his friend a grateful look. ‘Good. Otherwise 
I should decline. I see enough of women in the consulting-room, 
and the hospitals. There is nothing new in thesex. Much study of 
them is only madness—and expense,’ which diatribe was tantamount 
to a confession that he, Dr. Franzel, was a grass-widower again. 

The matter was nearly settled by old Frau Pastor Claus, whose 

husband had been a pastor of the good old Martin Luther school, and 
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might have been twin-brother to him, in the muscularity of his 
practical faith and in his sturdy love for wife and children. She 
argued with many secret rejoicings that the lessons should be given 
in her son’s apartment, where the presence of a lady of the social 
standing of a Frau Pastor would lend decorum to the somewhat 
irreverent proceeding. But a polite letter from the lady teacher in 
question, to the effect that she was unable to give the lessons away 
from home, put a new complexion on the matter—and the Frau 
Pastor pursed her lips—and again the doctors consulted, 

‘I will tell her that I am a married man,’ Dr. Franzel at length 
remarked, seeing a way out of thedilemma. He glanced at his friend 
seriously. Dr. Claus was a man who looked as if he had been born 
sneering. 

‘No necessity at all, Dr. Claus returned. ‘Never embark upon 
personalities with a stranger—and this is an Englishwoman. They 
call themselves free.’ Dr. Claus made a gesture expressing his scorn 
and medical contempt. ‘Too free forme. She will have nothing to 
do with our private lives. And we are not bound to say we are 
married or single.’ 

‘I wonder if she is a widow,’ Dr. Franzel remarked with gathering 
anxiety. 

An exclamation of impatience escaped his friend. ‘To us it is 
a matter of supreme indifference. We shall have no time in the 
lesson to consider whether she is a woman or a man, married or 
single. She will give us instruction in English—we pay her one mark 
fifty pfennigs each the lesson—and there the matter ends.’ 

‘I think,’ said Dr. Franzel with a degree of nervousness, ‘ I think 
I had rather say I am a married man, you see.’ 

Dr. Claus lifted his brows. ‘ As you will, my dear fellow. It can 
do no harm,’ And thus the subject closed. And a letter penned by 
the exact Dr. Franzel—of which he took a copy in all seriousness— 
was despatched by post the same evening, fixing the hour and the 
day of the first lesson, also mentioning the exact fee by way of German 
precaution. 


It was a winter’s evening in this same little garrison town, about 
the hour of Divine Service, when the Hoftheater was opening its 
doors to a pagan congregation of devout enthusiasts of the Wagnerian 
cult, while the bells of the English and the American churches were 
ringing to church the scattered members of their flocks. 

The doctors took an English lesson every evening in the week, 
Sunday not excepted. This was no matter for scruple, on the part of 
Mrs. Marion Carr, their English teacher, who rarely went to church, 
which was one of the reason why she did not ‘ get on,’ she was told 
by kind inquiring friends, who probably did succeed in their under- 
takings, if only to put an emphatic seal on their own assertion, that 
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going to church was good for business, and that in taking thought 
for the soul one could expediently kill two birds with one stone. 

The pupils were late, and Marion Carr awaited their coming, 
seated in her quiet little study, at the head of a small oval table, with 
her back to the dormer-window, and her restless eyes continually 
interrogating the blank stupidity of the closed door. She wore the 
usual mask upon her face, with the feeling of irritation which all 
restraint necessarily brings with it. And there was a good deal of 
mental disturbance going on which was in the course of the lesson 
to settle down into more positive emotion. There was a pile of ill- 
used books at her right hand, and before a fair white square of 
blotting-paper, somewhat ostentatiously placed, an inkstand, a pen 
and a pencil, and a priggish-looking pen-wiper. 

These are mere details. But it is the common details of every-day 
life which too often decide whether that life shall set to tragedy or 
comedy, pure romance or commonplace story, to the happiness or the 
misery, the salvation or complete demoralisation of that infinite thing, 
the soul. Details may be vulgar and uninteresting, and there may 
be little in a name, and a rose, no doubt, by any other name would 
smell as sweet. Yet there is sufficient stubborn force in unsym- 
pathetic surroundings, in a bigoted sanctimonious arrangement of 
household effects to afflict the artistic temperament with violent 
spasms of revolt, and more provocation in the Puritanic disposal of 
German tables and chairs, and what not, than is afforded in a thrice- 
heated Chauvinistic article in the Vossische Zeitung. 

Mrs. Carr suffered more or less from such surroundings ; in other 
words, from details—which was absurd. It would seem she had been 
glued to that identical chair at the head of that small oval table, with 
a pupil on her left-hand, and a pupil on her right, with her back to 
the window in which bloomed everlasting India-rubber plants with 
sickly leaves, and that short, squat, stout vulgar little door regarding 
her abject misery with a complacent grin, ever since the beginning 
of things. More than ever that evening she longed to revolt from 
the oppressive tyranny of German domesticity, longed to upset the 
sanctimonious order of things, to set the cawseuse at a rakish angle 
suggestive of Louis le Grand and scarlet high-heeled shoes, and 
charming Dresden china shepherds and shepherdesses—-to shake the 
stupid stolidity of the little oval table, and to introduce pandemonium 
into the serried ranks of her dull chairs. She had a feverish desire 
to jump up and pin Japanese fans on the walls where pictures should 
be hanging ; to swathe her flower-pots in Liberty silk bows ; to hang 
a Toby frill round the white throat of the stuffy stove; to introduce 
milking stools into the corners of the room, Japanese umbrellas over 
the lamp, to turn her writing table into a mad asylum for bric-d-brac 
gone demented: in a word, to play at keeping shop in her own 
religious little study. 
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The harsh jangling of a bell in the corridor set Marion Carr’s 
teeth and nerves on edge, and roused her from a brown study. For 
there was just the difference between the quality of the expected pupils’ 
ring and that of an unexpected visitor which lies in the morale of a 
lesson given and a lesson received—the whole difference of a fee. 
Indeed, the announcement was that of one who in each and every action 
of. his public and private life invariably demanded his full pound of 
flesh. That the law allowed, that the law prescribed no more than 
the pound of flesh, with no jot, no drop of human blood, was matter for 
devout thanksgiving on the part of all English teachers and Christian 
Antonios. The jangle of the bell died away, and Marion Carr with 
an effort assumed a pedagogic attitude and carefully arranged her 
expression. 

There was a knock at the door and the two doctors entered. The 
short, stout, florid little man, blinking through his spectacles with a 
busy expression, is Dr. Franzel. Towering a head and shoulders 
above him follows Dr. Claus, a tall, dark, noticeable man with heavy, 
tired, rather melancholy-looking hazel eyes, and a slow, languid, 
sinuous mode of progression, and a figure whose muscular proportions 
would have been set off to more advantage in the costume of a 
barbaric chief than they were in nineteenth-century dress, showing 
a slovenly inattention to the details of toilet, such as betrayed itself 
in the soiled edges of crumpled cuffs, in a limp collar, and in a suit 
of clothes that had seen hard work in the operating-room that day ; 
indeed, the whole man appeared rather uneasy in his clothes. Both 
men bowed with stiff formality. ‘Guten Abend’ was their laconic 
greeting, given with the almost ungracious concession of two German 
professors who were come strictly on business (when the amenities 
of social intercourse were not to be thought of), and who privately 
deplored the fact that German society prescribed no more business- 
like formula of greeting between masculine German pupils and 
English female teachers. So wary, indeed, was their every look and 
movement that had a caricaturist been present he might have seized 
the impression of the moment to dot them both down in his album 
in the shape of two German blue-bottles, one wearing spectacles, 
caught in a web of fine English manufacture, but with every intention 
of extracting themselves without losing so much as a leg or a wing, 
while the spider looks out of a corner in the shape of a midge. 

‘Good evening, Dr. Claus. Good evening, Dr. Franzel.’ The 
midge—that is, Marion Carr—responded, equally cold but a little 
more courteous. She spoke in English and mouthed her words, so that 
Dr. Franzel, who was listening, and who appeared to absorb informa- 
tion through the pores of his skin, could catch every syllable, carefully 
articulated as it was. For though he. had been six weeks studying 
hard the vagaries of English pronunciation, having a book always 
open, even in his dressing-room, he was not yet qnite satisfied that 
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he had thoroughly mastered the true pronunciation of the word 
‘evening.’ 

The two friends seated themselves, each in his own characteristic 
way. Dr. Franzel plunged into his chair and drew it close up to 
the table, and without wasting a moment, opened his note-book and 
seized a pencil and squared his elbows and blinked across the table 
at his friend by way of exciting stimulus to lethargic effort. Dr. 
Claus was of another temper of mind and mood. There was marked 
reluctance, indeed something aggressive and provocative, in the slow 
way in which he dragged his chair to the table; and more than a 
hint of roughness and rudeness in the oblique turn of his shoulder 
upon Marion Carr, so that she was compelled to address a side view 
of his head, or his large ear, or an angle of his nose, whereas she 
would have preferred to address him with her gaze turned full upon his 
face, as she was in the habit of addressing everybody. This reluc- 
tance to be looked in the eyes, which is not to be confounded with 
an inability to look another person in the eyes, by a woman who was 
a lady and an English teacher therefore, a note of interrogation— 
was one of the doctor's most marked, most disagreeable singulari- 
ties. Marion Carr laughed at it in her quiet contemptuous way ; 
but her gaze never faltered. The mistake which Marion Carr 
made was that of standing by her rights, one of which was to consider 
herself, as in truth she had a perfect right to do, one on a social 
equality with her pupils. This to all appearance Dr. Claus stiffly, 
proudly, coldly, bitterly resented, with true petty German professional 
pride and bourgeois hauteur. His answers, when answer he gave, 
dragged forth from the profound depths of his self-centred ego by 
his teacher's laborious, nay, desperate efforts to get at the man, and 
make him both understand and speak the language which it was to 
his advantage to learn, were given with positive reluctance, and 
Marion Carr’s observant eye detected, with growing embarrassment, 
how painful a matter it was to the doctor to be subjected to this 
riddling process, to the humiliating position of pupil to a woman, 
when, with very little bodily trouble or brain condescension on his 
own part, the position of pupil or teacher might with profit to either 
be creditably exchanged. When Marion Carr became eager, persistent, 
anxious, enthusiastic, Dr. Claus became disagreeably satirical, quiz- 
zing her almost girlish ardour with a smile which well-nigh drove her 
out of the room; it was so set and cold, so priggish, so intensely 
artificial, so barren of everything that was manly, courteous, well bred, 
chivalrous in the sex. 

This uncomfortable state of things had lasted for about six weeks, 
during which Marion Carr had preserved her composure, taken—and 
earned—her fees, and swallowed her pride, with sundry mental reser- 
vations, and a certain slow wonder at herself, pointed with the query, 
How long shall I be able to endure this man’s insufferable egoism ? 

Vor. XL—No. 275 DD 
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Dr. Franzel was of another type, eminently practical, commercial, 
and thorough, that is to say, German. He was a little man who knew 
not only exactly what he wanted, but exactly where to get it, and 
precisely how to get it, and to a farthing what he meant to pay for it, 
to the uttermost farthing exactly what it was worth, which was quite 
another matter, and not always the price Dr. Franzel gave for it. He 
was come that evening to have an English lesson, and to obtain 
something in exchange for the fee he paid, and there was not a 
moment to lose, and without the slightest mauvaise honte, he 
plunged into the middle of things. 

‘It is a very cold evening,’ he began. 

Now this was not a brilliant opening for a medical intellect ; indeed, 
it smacked of the Backfisch. But it was eminently useful, and com- 
mitted him to no unnecessary waste of sentiment, and brilliant 
conversation, it must be remembered, was not required ; indeed, would 
have been seriously reprimanded by both doctors as unprofessional 
and dangerous, both in the consulting-room and in Mrs. Carr’s little 
study. It was, in fact, one of the few stock phrases of correct and 
decorous expression which German medical gentlemen might in their 
intercourse with English patients of the opposite sex use safely, use 
with the utmost propriety, without in any way damaging their 
reputation as German doctors. 

Marion Carr found herself on the brink of a smile. Recovering 
herself she responded as coldly, but with alacrity, since she must not 
keep Dr. Franzel waiting : ‘ Bitterly cold.’ Dr. Franzel took up the 
words and tried their sound several times, laying the proper accent 
on each syllable, while Marion Carr added, with an expression that 
might be called ‘ harnessed,’ ‘ These east winds are terrible.’ 

‘ Ach,’ ejaculated Dr. Claus, speaking for the first time. ‘There 
gives not such east winds in England.’ He looked of course intensely 
bored and miserable, for the atmospheric affairs of a country of so 
purely local a fame as England were necessarily mundane matters 
entirely out of the sphere of his, the doctor’s, interest. 

‘Oh yes, indeed we have,’ Mrs. Carr corrected with élan. She 
was always intensely thankful for any weather to talk about, it was 
so safe a topic—one of the recognised formalities of social discourse, 
licensed by the proprieties and warranted not to corrupt the morals 
of an infant. She had even slyly ‘got up’ the technicalities of 
weather physics; gravely tried to reduce degrees Fahrenheit to 
degrees Centigrade by the simple process of subtracting 32 degrees 
and multiplying by five-ninths. But arriving at no sane results 
therefrom she had in her despair attempted a compromise by reducing 
Centigrade degrees to degrees Fahrenheit, which was another simple 
process of multiplying nine-fifths and adding 32 degrees. Thus her 
zeal as a teacher, her conscientiousness in her labours, could not be 
questioned, and she continued with enthusiasm, ‘East winds in 
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England are not iced, if I remember rightly, as they are here—they 
are generally raw.’ She groaned internally and made a grimace, for 
this again was neither original nor brilliant, nor did it appear to offer 
much consolation to Dr. Franzel, who was always keen on the scent 
of new words. Still, it was weather, and although they had been 
discussing the weather, every rise and fall of the barometer, every 
change of wind and fall of snow, for the last six weeks, Marion Carr 
could not remember to have used the word ‘raw’ before. 

Now, the two doctors had each his own peculiar views upon 
mastering a language. Dr. Claus required rules, a Justinian code of 
laws and a constitution for everything, from a b—ab—to a golden key 
of all the symbols of pronunciation ; which it was quite safe to assume 
he would master in the course of a hundred years or so—a line-upon- 
line, and precept-upon-precept system, written down and engraven 
upon two tables of stone—with a duplicate copy of the same for the 
waistcoat pocket. He found too much doctrine, too many principles 
of faith, and not enough precept in English grammar, where there 
seemed to be more exceptions than rules, and a truly deplorable lack 
of finality in matters concerning English orthography and English 
orthoepy. The words rough, plough, lough, tough, puff, through, 
thought, roused his derision and stirred his contemptuous anger. And 
why and wherefore one, two, and sometimes three modes of express- 
ing one and the selfsame idea? ‘Taller than he is’—‘ Taller than 
him’—‘ Taller than himself, he scoffed, picking out these examples 
with a scornful finger. 

‘True,’ gravely replied Marion Carr. 

‘And all three are correct ?’ 

‘ You will find all three forms used by our classical writers.’ 

‘And not one rule to prove which is the most correct form of the 
three ?’ 

‘I fear not,’ Marion Carr answered, looking guilty. ‘*‘ Taller than 
him” is good English. One of our masters of style, Thackeray, uses 
it. In this case there is a preposition and the object following in the 
objective case, according to rule.’ 

‘And taller than he is?’ Dr. Franzel eagerly looked up and 
pushed his spectacles back with thumb and forefinger. 

‘Here there is a conjunction, and the object following in the 
nominative case.’ 

‘ And one may use both forms?’ said Dr. Claus fretfully. 

‘Both forms may be used with equal and perfect propriety, Dr. 
Claus. Though “taller than him” is now becoming obsolete. Why 
it should be going out of fashion I know not. It is good English.’ ,- 

Dr. Claus glanced at his friend across the table with a shrug and 
a I-told-you-so air. 

Now, Dr. Franzel could not be bothered with rules ; he was in too 
much of a hurry. What he wanted was a plentiful supply of words— 
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a vocabulary, in fact; a careful collection of idioms—a few polite 
social phrases and absolute literal translation—not the idiom of the 
German language rendered by the idiom of the English language, or 
the equivalent of that idiom ; but downright autocratic translation, 
syllable for syllable, word for word, phrase for phrase, not bating to 
useless, partial, or a single redundancy. This literal translation out of 
florid German into close, terse, compact, nervous English, could have 
but one disastrous result (as any one will acknowledge who has 
practised it)—could but result in English nonsense. And of this the 
greedy little doctor was as fully cognisant as was his teacher. As 
we have intimated, he was by no means a fool. But he was greedy. 
He wanted, he exacted, the full value of his money. And, once having 
mastered the sense of a phrase, he hung it up on its own particular 
peg in readiness for future use, and then lovingly returned to the 
beaten track to pick up all the little untranslatable particles, gather 
together all the mangled remains of the phrase as it were, which he 
would obstinately insist upon translating into a sort of glossary of his 
own, since banishing them out of the English rendering was so much 
waste of precious German material, and argued reckless English 
extravagance on the part of Marion Carr. This was the whole gist 
of the matter. 

After a fortnight’s persistent struggle—Dr. Claus looking on with 
melancholy eyes and a contemptuous, disdainful air of strong disap- 
proval, since it was perfectly futile to argue or to wrestle with so 
truly feminine and capricious a thing as the English tongue—Marion 
Carr herself succumbed, and allowed the little man to revel in literal 
translation at his own sweet will, listening to the mangling of her 
mother tongue with philosophic phlegm. There was no other way 
to deal with Dr. Franzel, and, strange to say, he made rapid progress. 
Rules or no rules, the man and his system triumphed. 

Dr. Claus’s particular fad and peculiar crotchet was not so much to 
learn as to improve the style and correct the composition of the dif- 
ferent English authors he read. He had a mania for triumphantly 
selecting a passage upon which to operate with his scalpel. It was 
in vain that the indignant and patriotic Marion Carr would assure 
him that such an author in writing English dialogue produced the 
English language as it is spoken in English drawing-rooms by well- 
bred Englishmen and Englishwomen, and not by Board school 
masters—sometimes carelessly ; occasionally, alas! ungrammatically ; 
never, or rarely, pedantically. Dr. Claus would shake his large head 
with solemn disapproval. But the climax of endurance was reached 
in a‘muttered aside to his friend, in which he remarked that though 
the English had their Shakespeare, the German race had by no 
means decided whether he was Shakespeare or Bacon. 

The lesson languished. The two doctors were each in his 
own peculiar and most difficult mood. Nothing went right. Dr. 
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Claus’s cool and arrogant disdain of guidance in the tongue he was 
professedly learning bordered on downright impudence, and every 
attempt to set him right was contemptuously waived. Dr. Franzel was 
distressed and indignant because his brain refused to hold any more 
new words and flatly refused idioms, and to progress without new 
words was impossible. He blinked through his spectacles at Marion 
Carr with a look that plainly charged her with the offence. 

‘Dr. Claus,’ she at last insisted, with a heightened colour and a 
throbbing brow, ‘I must really protest against the pronunciation of 
that word. I have corrected you six times in the course of the 
lesson. It is believe, not be-live.’ 

‘Why believe ?’ Dr. Claus inquired, smiling across the table at 
his colleague. Both men retained something of the arrogance of 
their blood-and-beer student days. 

‘Why believe?’ Marion Carr quickly retorted. ‘ Really, Dr. Claus,’ 
and she managed to command a momentary view of his eye, ‘that is 
a frivolous and mischievous question, and the answer lies entirely 
outside my province. I am here to teach my mother tongue ; not 
to reconstruct its rules, or introduce new methods of pronunciation, 
or reduce the number of its anomalies. I am neither a verbal critic 
nor a specialist. If you wish to go into verbal criticism or literary 
research, you must go elsewhere. I have neither the time, nor the 
inclination, nor the scholarship, nor yet the cranial development 
necessary for literary pugilism. You should consult authorities on 
those subjects. I cannot give, I would not, if I could, give you the 
legal why and wherefore of some seventy or eighty thousand words. 
I am not a philologist, nor have I ever advertised myself as one. You 
have wholly mistaken my calling, as I your purpose in seeking my 
services. Your demands are much too exorbitant and quite heyond 
me. With reading, translation, conversation, English dialogue, dic- 
tation, and grammar, and literature if you will, you must rest satis- 
fied in the short time we have tostudy. When you have a larger 
grasp of the language , 

‘ B-e-l-i-e-v-e, believe ; r-e-c-e-i-v-e, receive ;’ repeated Dr. Claus 
derisively, and with a gesture and an expression of abominable rude- 
ness he closed his book with a bang and pitched it across the table, 
so that it fell into the lap of his friend. Dr. Franzel burst out 
laughing. 

Marion Carr’s eyes flashed. ‘You are forgetting yourself, Dr. 
Claus,’ she said, a little sternly, and she likewise closed her book 
with every evidence of finality in the action. 

Dr. Claus stared across the table ; then, with a clumsy attempt at 
a laugh, he requested his friend to return his book. 

‘Excuse me, Dr. Claus,—Marion Carr rose from her chair and 
stood with her hands on the back of it. ‘I regret that I am com- 
pelled to bring the lesson to a conclusion.’ 
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‘A conclusion,’ repeated the doctor ; but at a sign from Dr. Franzel 
he continued more suavely, ‘ Ach, Mrs. Carr, you must not be offended 
because I do not love your funny tongue—I am a German.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ Marion Carr returned drily. ‘You have just demon- 
strated the fact, Dr. Claus. But I am an Englishwoman, and there- 
fore I say I regret that I am compelled to bring the lesson to a 
conclusion.’ 

‘ And wherefore ?’ rather haughtily inquired Dr. Claus. 

‘Wherefore!’ Marion Carr exclaimed, with equal hauteur. 
‘Really, Dr. Claus, your question is but an aggravation of your offen- 
sive attitude. I am not accustomed to have books pitched across my 
table by my pupils, nor to listen to maledictions against my mother 
tongue. That I am only a teacher is no palliation of the offence.’ 

‘Ach, Mrs. Carr,’ remarked Dr. Franzel suavely, ‘you are too— 
too passionate, too impulsive.’ 

‘ And I do not think,’ continued Dr. Claus, ‘I do not think you 
will make much progress in Germany if you treat your other pupils 
as you are treating us.’ 

‘Possibly—probably not,’ was the calm reply. ‘And you, Dr. 
Claus, as you come more in contact with my country-people, you will 
doubtless make the discovery that we are as a nation less known for 
our commercial than our national spirit. We never sell our pride. 
And I for one refuse to barter my love of independence for a mess of 
German pottage.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ remarked Dr. Franzel, who seemed disinclined to budge 
from the table, ‘ perhaps you are dissatisfied with your fee, Gnddige 
Frau, 

Marion Carr enveloped the little man in a look of withering 
contempt. 

‘ My actions are not always bounded by—fees, Dr. Franzel,’ she 
made answer. ‘Though a teacher—and teaching is not a lucrative 
profession in any country—though a teacher, I am never so poor 
that I cannot indulge myself with a little honest indignation.’ 

‘It is true,’ Dr. Claus remarked with a degree of awkwardness, 
that Iam a German. I did not , 

‘ Equally true that I am an Englishwoman,’ Marion Carr quickly 
returned. 

‘ Are we to understand then ’ Dr. Claus began. 

‘I shall be glad, Dr. Claus, if you will seek another teacher.’ 

The two doctors rose to their feet, and stood with their books 
under their arms. Marion Carr calmly packed her books together 
and left them in a pile on the table, then, with a courteous inclination 
of the head to both gentlemen, quietly turned and left the room. 


KATHARINE BLYTH. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


WHEN first I made acquaintance with Newman I was young and 
impressionable, and for that reason all the more able to appreciate at 
least a portion of what was most remarkable about him. It was late 
in 1838, and Oxford, apart from its illustrious inmate, would have well 
repaid me for my journey from Ireland, not then a short one. The 
sun was setting as I approached it, and its last light shone brightly 
from the towers, spires, and domes of England’s holy city. Such a 
city I had never seen before, and the more I saw of it the more 
deeply was I touched. Its monastic stillness is not confined to its 
colleges ; much of the city besides, in spite of modern innovations, 
wore then an aspect of antiquity; and the staid courtesy of those 
whom I met in the streets contrasted delightfully with the bustle, the 
roughness, and the surly self-assertion encountered in the thorough- 
fares of our industrial centres. I had often to ask my way, and the 
reply was generally an offer to accompany me. It reminded 
me of what I had heard respecting Spain, viz. that every peasant 
there is a gentleman. As I walked I recited to myself Wordsworth’s 
sonnet on Bruges, and wondered why the most patriotic of poets had 
not rather addressed it to Oxford. There seemed a rest about that 
city, bequeathed to it by the strength of old traditions, which I have 
nowhere else enjoyed so much except at Rome. 

‘While these courts remain,’ I said to myself, ‘and nothing wors e 
is heard than the chiming of these clocks and bells, the best of all 
that England boasts will remain also.’ ‘Nothing come to thee new 
or strange’ is written upon every stone in those old towers, which 
seem to have drunk up the sunsets of so many centuries and to be 
quietly breathing ‘them back into modern England’s more trou bled 
air. How well those caps and gowns harmonise with them! 
Certainly Oxford and Cambridge, with all their clustered colleges, are 
England’s two anchors let down with the past. May they keep her 
long from drifting from the regions dedicated to piety and learning 
into those devoted but to business or pleasure. 
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The ancient spirit is not dead : 
Old times, I said, are breathing here. 


In Oxford there then abode a man, himself a lover of old times, 
and yet one who in fighting his way back to. them had in the first. 
place to create an order of things relatively new—John Henry 
Newman. [I had left for him a letter of introduction from an eminent 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, the Rev. J. H. Todd, to whose 
learning, liberality, and patriotism Ireland has owed much. Early 
in the evening a singularly graceful figure in cap and gown glided 
into the room. The slight form and gracious address might have 
belonged either to a youthful ascetic of the Middle Ages or a grace- 
ful and high-bred lady of our own days. He was pale and thin 
almost to emaciation, swift of pace, but, when not walking, intensely 
still, with a voice sweet and pathetic both, but so distinct that yow 
could count each vowel and consonant in every word. I observed later 
that when touching upon subjects which interested him much he 
used gestures rapid and decisive, though not vehement, and that 
while in the expression of thoughts on important subjects there was 
often a restrained ardour about him, yet if individuals were in 
question he spoke severely of none, however widely their opinions 
and his might differ. As we parted I asked him why the cathedral 
bells rang at so late an hour. ‘ Only some young men keeping them- 
selves warm,’ he answered. ‘ Here,’ I thought, ‘even amusements 
have an ecclesiastical character.’ He had asked me to breakfast with 
him the next morning and meet his young friend Frederic Rogers, 
afterwards Lord Blachford, a man later as remarkable for high ability 
as high principle, and especially for what Sir Henry Taylor called his 
marvellous gift of ‘sure-footed rapidity’ in the despatch of business. 
After breakfast he placed me in the hands of Mr. Mozley, who became: 
my guide among the objects of especial interest at Oxford, an office 
not less kindly discharged the next day by Mr. Palmer, well 
known from his theological works. I shall never forget the kindness 
which I received at that time, and later, from distinguished men, 
several of whom reminded me that my family name had old 
associations with Oxford, while others gave me letters to eminent 
persons in Rome. 

I did not see Newman again till after the lapse of three or few 
years. Many things had occurred in the interval. He had read 
much, he had thought much, and he had written much. His fame: 
had grown ; so had the devotion of his friends, the animosity of his. 
enemies, and the alarms of many admirers. Those alarms had been 
much increased by one of the recent Tracts for the Times, the cele-- 
brated Tract No. 90. . The wits were contented with averring that 
No. 90 only meant ‘No Go.’ Several of the University authorities, 
however, thought that the tract was no laughing matter, and in— 
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stituted proceedings against its author, Newman, probably with 
regret, but in the conviction that it was injurious to the ‘ Thirty- 
nine Articles,’ which Mr. O’Connell had called the ‘ forty stripes save 
one’ inflicted by Queen Elizabeth on the Church of England ;’ but 
the High Church reply was that if the ‘Thirty-nine Articles’ felt 
aggrieved so much the worse for them, since in that case they must 
be opposed to ‘patristic antiquity,’ by which the Church of England 
professed to stand. Many pamphlets were written on the subject, 
one of them by a layman, my old friend R. M. Milnes, afterwards 
Lord Houghton. I remember Wordsworth’s reading it and giving it 
high praise; and I remember also Dr. Whewell’s reply to some one 
who expressed surprise at Milnes’s holding any opinions upon such a 
subject. ‘Oh, he holds none; but he took a fancy to write a philo- 
sophic essay on the subject of the day; so he wrote what he thought 
a philosophic mind like Thirlwall’s might think.’ It was a very 
brilliant essay. The stir made by ‘Tract 90’ gave it an immense 
circulation, with the proceeds of which Newman bought a library, 
now included in that at the Edgbaston Oratory; but though he 
bore with a dignified self-control what his friends regarded as a 
persecution, yet a tract generally regarded as one that explained 
the Thirty-nine Articles by explaining them away could not but 
increase the distrust with which he had long been regarded both by 
the Evangelical and the Establishmentarian party in the Church of 
England. Several recent occurrences, on the other hand, had im- 
paired Newman’s confidence in her position, especially the ‘ Jerusalem 
Bishopric,’ which he regarded as a fraternisation of that Church 
with a German non-episcopal community, and also as a hostile 
intrusion into the diocese of an Eastern bishop possessing the 
‘ apostolical succession and primitive doctrine.’ Against that measure 
he and Dr. Pusey had solemnly protested, but in vain. Their inter- 
ference had given great offence in high ecclesiastical quarters ; and not 
a few made themselves merry at the war between the bishops and 
their chief supporters, while a story went round that the wife of some 
dignitary had openly stated that she could not approve of the 
indiscriminate study of ‘the Fathers’ among the clergy, because it 
tended to ‘ put thoughts into the heads of young curates.’ Newman 
was then ‘ quadraginta annos natus,’ yet even he apparently had not 
escaped this danger; for, though: his mastery of ‘the Fathers’ was 
almost as much an acknowledged fact as his mastery of Holy Scripture, 
their teaching no longer, as once, seemed to him much to resemble 
that of the Established Church. He wished to be at liberty, and he 
resigned his Oxford preferment and retired to Littlemore. That 
voice the ‘solemn sweetness’ of which, as Mr. Gladstone described it, 
had pierced all hearts at St. Mary’s, was heard there no more except 
in sad memory and sadder anticipation. Men remembered that: 
pathos so much more powerful than any vehemence could have been, 
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that insight which made his gentleness so formidable a thing, those 
dagger-points of light flashed in upon the stricken conscience, and, 
most of all, that intense reality which sent a spiritual vibration over 
the land, with the warning, ‘Words have a meaning whether we 
mean that meaning or not.’ These things men remembered, perhaps 
the more because they saw the man no more. 

Littlemore was but three miles from Oxford. He had retired 
there toa hermitage stiller even than Oxford—that Oxford described 
by ‘ Wulfstan the Wise’ as serener than the summit of Olympus, the 
Olympus which he thus describes :— 

So tranquil were the elements there, ’tis said 
That letters by the finger of the priest 

Writ in the ashes of the sacrifice 

Remained throughout the seasons uneffaced.' 

To Littlemore I walked alone through the fields from Oxford. 
The little hermitage had been changed to a little monastery by the 
addition of some small rooms which sheltered a few young men who, 
like those that accompanied Plato in the gardens of Academe, walked 
with him that they might learn from him. One of these youths was 
afterwards well known as Father Ambrose St. John, who, but for his 
premature death, would have been Newman’s biographer. Another 
was Father Dalgairns. I asked one of them whether they recited 
the ‘Canonical Hours’ of the Breviary, and understood that they did 
so. I was deeply interested that day by my interview with Newman, 
though he seemed to me more reserved than when I had first made 
his acquaintance, and very grave, if not actually depressed. The final 
casting up of an account is a more difficult process than the 
preliminary ranging of the figures one beneath another. Newman’s 
long and arduous studies had collected a vast mass of philosophical 
and theological materials; and the details were doubtless arranging 
themselves in his mind and pointing towards the sum total. That 
sum total, perhaps, looked daily less like what he had contemplated 
in his youthful anticipations—a Church of England triumphant here 
below, pure as the earliest day-dawn of the Faith, venerable as the 
sagest antiquity, cleansed from medieval accretions, enriched by 
modern science, daily rising up out of the confusions of the sixteenth 
century, and delivering itself from secular bonds at no loss but that of 
diminished revenues ; one with a gradually increased colonial exten- 
sion, making her the inheritor of a second ‘orbis terrarum;’ and ulti- 
mately a reunion with the earlier one. Such ever since my boyhood 
had been my aspiration: how much more must it have been his! 
Yet that day as we walked together—for he was good enough to ac- 
company me most of the way to Oxford—those aspirations did not 
seem to smile upon him amid the summer field flowers as they had 
smiled four years previously that night when the cold Christmas 
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winds blew the cathedral chimes over us. Newman’s mind, however, 
was not like Mr. Ward’s, which always saw with a diamond clearness 
what it saw at all; it included a large crepuscular region through 
which his intelligence had to pass before its dawn broadened into 
day. No one could appreciate better than he the subtlety of illusions, 
or their dangerous consequences ; no one could feel more profoundly 
the pain of severing old ties; but he has told us that he could never 
see why any number of difficulties need produce a single doubt as 
regards matters of faith; and perhaps he might have added that he 
could never see why any amount of suffering need paralyse action in 
matters of duty, when at last certainty had emerged from the region 
of doubt. Daily I heard reports which he met neither with encourage- 
ment nor denial, but with reserve. Some of his followers began to 
whisper, ‘Our great admiral will transfer his flag to another ship.’ 
Others said, ‘The Church of England will be the better for losing a 
formidable guest. The acorn blown by a chance gust into a china 
vase, if it continued to grow there would break it up.’ 

In 1845 Newman’s secession was not attended by that of as many 
others as had been expected, though it included one, a great power 
in himself, the poet Faber, who renounced poetry for a higher work ; 
but it left profound misgivings in the breasts of others, who continued 
their researches, carried their principles out in their parochial 
labours, and watched the signs of the times. They had not to wait 
long. The ‘Gorham judgment’ was pronounced, and within a few 
years about 300, some say 400, of the Anglican clergy, as I am 
informed, had followed his example, many of them to their worldly 
ruin and that of their families, together with a far larger number of 
highly educated laymen. Newman’s ‘Lectures’ were believed to 
have assisted many persons in doubt at that crisis. Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, whose work on Newman appears to me far the best thing on 
the subject which I have seen, wrote in it as follows :— 


When Newman at last made up his mind to join the Church of Rome his genius 
bloomed out with a force and freedom such as he never displayed in the Anglican 
Communion ; 


and elsewhere he thus illustrates that remark :— 


The Lectures on Anglican Difficulties was the first book generally read, amongst 
Protestants, in which the measure of his literary power could be adequately taken. 
. . . Here was a great subject with which Newman was perfectly intimate, giving 
the fullest scope to his powers of orderly and beautiful exposition, and opening a 
far greater range to his singular genius for gentle and delicate irony than anything 
which he had hitherto written. ... Never did a voice seem better adapted to 
persuade without irritating. : 


I was among the many present at those Lectures in 1850, and to 
me nothing, with the exception of the Divina Commedia and 
Kenelm Digby’s wholly uncontroversial Mores Catholici, had been 
so impressive, suggestive, and spiritually helpful. I was also struck 
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by their impassioned eloquence, which brought to me the belief that 
‘if this man had chosen for himself a parliamentary career he must 
have carried all before him.’ The extreme subtlety which belonged 
to his intelligence was then shown to be but one of many faculties, 
and opposed no hindrance to his equal power of exciting vehement 
emotion, though he did so apparently unconsciously, on this occasion, 
perhaps, restrained by the solemnity of the subject discussed and the 
circumstance that the Lectures were delivered in a church. Many 
passages might be cited in illustration of this remark, such as the last 
half-dozen pages of Lecture 10, contrasting the calamitous condition 
of the Church in the days of Jansenism, the French Revolution, and 
Napoleon, when the Pope was his prisoner, and when many among 
the Church’s enemies boasted that the Papacy was at an end, with 
the sudden change when her chief enemies had vanished, and there 
had returned to her an energy and health not hers for a very long 
preceding time. Nothing about those Lectures was more remarkable 
than the celerity with which they were composed. They were written 
as they were read—once or twice a week, I think—a rapidity as great 
as that with which the successive chapters of his Apologia followed 
each other many years later. His genius was always stimulated by a 
sudden pressure. 

I had become a Catholic more than five years later than Newman. 
The time when I saw most of him was in 1856. Soon after the 
Catholic University had been opened by him in Dublin at the 
command of Pope Pius the Ninth he requested me to deliver at it a 
series of lectures on literature. I thought myself incompetent for 
such a task ; but I could not refuse compliance with a wish of his, 
and, although not a professor, I delivered about a dozen, the substance 
of two among which was long afterwards (4.D. 1889) published in a 
volume of essays. When the day for the delivery of the first lecture 
arrived Newman invited me to take up my abode in the larger of 
the two University houses, over which he presided personally, sur- 
rounded by a considerable number of Irish students, together with a. 
few foreign youths of distinguished families attracted by his name. 

The arduous character of Newman’s enterprise in Dublin became 
the more striking from the contrast afforded by the humble houses 
which bore the name of the ‘ Catholic University ’ to the monumental 
buildings of Trinity College, Dublin, not to speak of the magnificent 
homes provided for learning and religion at Oxford and Cambridge 
by the piety of Catholic ages. The difficulties connected with the 
creation of a new University are great under the most favourable 
circumstances; here they were immeasurably increased by the 
determined opposition of successive Governments and Parliaments, 
which steadily refused to concede to the Catholic University a 
charter, a public endowment, or University buildings. The opposi- 
tion was stimulated by a vehement doctrinaire enthusiasm in favour 
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of the ‘ Queen’s Colleges,’ long since admitted to be (excepting that 
at Belfast) a failure. The purely secular character of those colleges 
was solemnly protested against by the larger part of Ireland, both 
Catholic and Protestant, on the double ground that they violated the 
‘rights of parents,’ nearly all of whom preferred ‘ religious education,’ 
and also because in them, though not in popular education, religion 
was banished from those higher studies with which it is so vitally 
connected, and banished at a time when youths are deprived of 
the safeguards of home. The error was a grievous one, and both 
England and Ireland feel its consequences to this day. It added a 
new secular ascendency to the sectarian one. The poverty to which 
religious education was thus condemned, besides its more serious ~ 
consequences, had others with a touch of the ludicrous about them ; 
but, as some one remarked, ‘ no one who laughs with consideration 
would laugh at such a jest.’ I confess I was pained by the very 
humble labours to which Newman seemed so willingly to subject 
himself. It appeared strange that he should carve for thirty hungry 
youths, or sit listening for hours in succession to the eloquent 
visitors who came to recommend a new organist and would accept 
no refusal from him. Such work should have fallen on subordinates ; 
but the salaries of such it was impossible to provide. The patience 
with which he bore such trials was marvellous, but he encountered 
others severer still. I cannot think that he received from Ireland 
aids proportioned to what ought to have been his. The poor, who 
had no direct interest in the University, paid for it in large annual 
contributions several hundreds of thousands of pounds; the middle 
and higher classes were proportionately less liberal ; and there were, 
perhaps, jealousies besides to which it is now needless to advert. In 
Ireland, however, Newman found many private friends who honoured 
him aright and were greatly valued by him. Among these were 
Dr. Moriarty, long the head of ‘All Hallows College,’ and later 
Bishop of Kerry; Dr. Russell, Principal of Maynooth, the learned, 
the accomplished, and the kind; Dr. O’Reilly, 8.J.; the late Judge 
O’Hagan, and others. He worked on, cheered by the grateful 
sympathy of men like these, including that great Irish scholar 
Eugene O’Curry, to whom he had given the Irish professorship, and 
whose lectures, the most valuable store-house of Irish archzeology, he 
attended. He was cheered by the great interests of religion which 
he believed to be at stake, and by the aid which Irish genius and 
Irish aspirations, if true to their noblest mission, must largely, as he 
also believed, have ministered. In that hope he gave Ireland three 
of his noblest volumes and seven of the best years of his life. 
Newman was one of those who could work and wait. I remember 
his saying to me once, when things were looking dark— 


We must not be impatient. Time is necessary for all things. If we fail at 
present to create a Catholic University there remains another great benefit which 
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we may confer on Ireland. We can in that case fall back upon a second college 
in the Dublin University, one on as dignified a scale as Trinity College, and in all 
respects its equal; one doing for Catholics what Trinity College does for Protest- 
ants. Such a college would tide over the bad time, and eventually develop into 
a Catholic University. 


Many years have passed since he spoke, but neither a Catholic 
University nor a Catholic college, founded at once on the two 
principles of ‘religious education’ and of educational equality, has 
yet been provided. A Newman was given to Ireland, one longing to 
make of her what she was named in early Christian times, viz. 
‘the School of the West,’ and apparently she knew as little what to 
do with the gift as England had known. The opportunity was lost. 
A foundation-stone was laid. On that occasion I wrote an ode, not 
worthy of its theme, but one aspiration of which may yet be fulfilled. 
It was that the statue of Newman might one day stand in the chief 
eourt ofan Irish Catholic University. 

When I had been but a few days in Newman’s house I fell ill of 
scarlatina, and the first of my lectures had to be read aloud by another 
person. I wished to be taken out of that house, lest the infection 
should spread ; but for some time that course was interdicted ; and 
every day, in spite of countless other engagements, Newman found 
time to sit by my bedside occasionally and delight me by his con- 
versation. When advancing towards convalescence I went to Bray 
for sea air, and he drove out to see me. I remember urging him to 
make an expedition with me, when I was well enough, amid the 
beautiful scenery of Wicklow, and his answering with a smile that 
life was full of work more important than the enjoyment of mountains 
and lakes—a remark which Wordsworth would have thought highly 
irreverent. I remember also saying to myself, ‘The ecclesiastical 
imagination and the mountain-worshipping imagination are two very 
different things: Wordsworth’s famous Tintern Abbey describes 
the river Wye, its woods and waters, its fields and farms, as they 
could only have been described by one whose eye saw things visible 
and things invisible both. The one thing which it did not see was 
the great monastic ruin, for of it that poem says not one word ; and 
now here is this great theologian who, when within a few miles of 
Glendalough Lake, will not visit it, though St. Kevin consecrated it 
by flinging the beautiful Cathleen from the cliff into its wave 
beneath.’ I had to pass many a day at Bray, for my scarlatina was 
followed by other maladies, and so exhausted my strength that my 
poor attempts at exercise often ended by my having to lie down at 
full length on the road. A little later I went to Wicklow, and thence 
to Killarney, in hopes that the mountain air might restore me. That 
hope was long unfulfilled. I used to look at Mangerton and say, ‘ Is 
it possible that I ever climbed a mountain?’ But Iam degenerating 
into ‘inferior matter.’ At Killarney I met my honoured friend Dr. 
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Moriarty, with whom I had first made acquaintance when he was the 
head of that admirable missionary college All Hallows, which the 
Irish Church owes to a priest of lowly degree and of no high ability, 
but rich in charity and faith—a man to whom far lands have owed 
many of their best pastors. The Bishop was making a visitation of his 
diocese, and offered mea place in his carriage. I gladly accepted 
it ; and rejoiced the more when I found that our road passed through 
some of the most beautiful scenery in Europe—that combination of 
mountain and sea coast which has ever to me appeared to surpass in 
spirit-stirring beauty every other kind of scenery. As we drove along 
by cliff and bay our discourse was chiefly of Newman. One night 
we slept at Derrynane, O’Connell’s home. He would have liked - 
Newman better than Newman would have liked him. 

It was one of Fortune’s strangest freaks that brought two of Oxford’s 
most eminent sons to Dublin, Dr. Whately, Protestant archbishop 
there, and Newman. For seven years they dwelt nearly opposite to 
each other, at the northern and southern sides of St. Stephen’s Green ; 
but, I believe, never met once. Newman considered that it was not 
for him to pay the first visit, and the archbishop perhaps thought 
that a renewed intimacy with his old friend might excite pole- 
mical jealousies in Dublin. I was present, however, at a meeting, 
the first since their Oxford days, between Newman and Gladstone. 
It was at the hospitable board of my dear friend Sir John Simon. 
They sat next each other after the ladies had left the dining-room, 
but their conversation was contined to the topics of theday. Newman, 
however, at a later time, when in London, was the guest occasional] y 
of Dean Church and of Lord Blachford. 

Newman and Sir Henry Taylor had also a singular sympathy for 
each other, though they had never met, and though there was so 
much antagonistic in their opinions and dissimilar in their characters 
and pursuits. If they had met early they wouldjprobably have been 
friends. They had in common a fearless sincerity and a serene 
strength ; but one of them had found his training in the schools and 
the other in the world and in official duties. Another man of letters 
for whom Newman had a great love was Walter Scott. He delighted 
not only in the Waverley Novels, but, like Mr. Ruskin, in Scott’s 
chivalrous poetry. His own great poem, The Dream of Gerontius, 
Sir Henry Taylor used to say resembles Dante more than any poetry 
written since the great Tuscan’s time. Sir Henry could not have 
failed to admire also some of his short poems, such as his beautiful 
Lead Thou me on, so strangely called a hymn, and another poem 
not less admirable, though little known, respecting that painless 
knowledge of earthly things possessed by the happy Departed. The 
last stanza of it expresses the theological teaching that it is neither 
with merely human feelings nor with eyes turned towards the earth 
that the souls of the blest regard the shapes of this lower earth. On 
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the contrary, their eyes are fastened on the Beatific Vision ; and it 
is in the ‘ mirror of the Divine Knowledge’ that they contemplate so 
much of earthly things as is needed, in that region where charity 
is perfected, for the exercise of intercessory prayer. The mode in 
which they possess a serene knowledge of earthly things is thus illus- 
trated in connexion with a well-known passage in the Apocalypse :— 
A sea before 
The Throne is spread. Its still, pure glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass ; 
We, on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
God's knowledge, and are blest. 


The Dream of Gerontius, as Newman informed me, owed its 
preservation to an accident. He had written it ona sudden impulse, 
put it aside, and forgotten it. The editor of a magazine wrote to 
him asking for a contribution. He looked into all his ‘ pigeon holes,’ 
and found nothing theological ; but in answering his correspondent 
he added that he had come upon some verses which, if, as editor, he 
cared to have, were at his command. The wise editor did care, 
and they were published at once. I well remember the delight with 
which many of them were read by the Bishop of Gibraltar, Dr. Charles 
Harris, who was then on a visit with us, and the ardour with which 
we all shared his enjoyment. 

Newman’s tale of Callista is a book singularly different from his 
Loss and Gain, one being a vivid picture of a certain section of 
modern English life and the other a not less vivid picture of life in 
the days of the old Roman Empire. The last was written, as he 
informed me, chiefly with a pencil in railway carriages, during a 
Continental tour. No one who has read that work can doubt that it 
was no less within the power of its author to have become a master 
of prose fiction than to have become a great poet or a first-rate 
parliamentary orator. Such versatility would to most men have 
proved a serious peril, and we have probably lost much of the best 
poetry we might otherwise have inherited from Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Landor, owing to the circumstance that they had equal 
gifts for other things as for poetic tasks; but Newman was saved 
from such snares by his fidelity to a single and supreme vocation. 
He was eminently fitted, as I believe, to be a great historian, and a 
history of the early Church by him, as his Historical Essays prove, 
even if it had descended only to the time of Charlemagne, must have 
been among the most valuable of historical works, from the absorbing 
interest of the theme and the many years which Newman had given 
to the study of early Christian times. Newman’s other avocations 
prevented us from having such a book from his hand. In the mean- 
time we possess in the work of a great friend as well as ardent 
admirer of Newman (I allude to Mr. Allies’s work, The Formation of 
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Christendom) a treatise on the Philosophy of early Ecclesiastical 
History, at once so profound and so eloquent that it may largely 
console us for the loss of one more work by Newman. 

At one time the Pope had given Newman a commission to make 
a new English translation of the Holy Scriptures from the Vulgate. 
He told me that he had heartily desired to undertake the task, but 
that unexpected difficulties, connected in part with vested interests, 
had presented themselves, in addition to those inherent in such a 
work ; and thus another ‘ frustration ’ was added to the many which 
beset his life, frustrations of which I never heard him complain ; and 
certainly self-pity was no weakness of his. 

If he had translated the New Testament and the Psalms alone 
into English worthy of them, it would have imparted to countless 
readers ‘the freedom of no mean city,’ opening out to them those 
treasure houses of manly and spiritual devotion the Breviary and 
other office books of the Church. 

After Newman had ceased to be connected with the Catholic 
University of Ireland, which I trust may yet reward his labours, even 
if it does not wholly fulfil his ideal, I saw him chiefly through my 
annual visits on my way to the Cumberland mountains and to 
Wordsworth’s grave. I never stood beside that grave without a 
renewed wish that those two great men, surely England’s greatest 
men of thought in her latter day, had known each other. In many 
of their opinions they would have differed ; but the intensely English 
character of both and the profound affection cherished for his country 
by each would have been a bond between them. 

There often exists between very different men a latent resem- 
blance, sometimes even a physical resemblance, which long escapes 
observation. I was interested by hearing that after Wordsworth’s 
death, several friends permitted to take a last look at one whom they 
had long loved and honoured, as he lay on his bed of death, were 
deeply impressed by the resemblance which his face then bore to 
that of Dante, as preserved in the best portraits, a resemblance which 
they had never noted before. 

One of my most interesting visits to Newman was paid when I 
was on my way to Rome, early in 1870, the year of the General 
Council. Of course we spoke of the definition of the ‘Papal Infalli- 
bility’ then regarded as probable. I well remember the vehemence 
with which he exclaimed, ‘ People are talking about the definition 
of the Papal Infallibility, as if there were and could be but one such 
definition. Twenty definitions of the doctrine might be made, and 
of these several might be perfectly correct, and several others might 
be exaggerated and incorrect.’ Every one acquainted with Newman’s 
teaching was aware that he fully believed the doctrine—nay, that he 
had expressed that conviction in nearly every volume published by 
him subsequently to his conversion. Consequently, when a letter of 
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his written to a private friend in Rome, and published without his 
knowledge, had been misunderstood, and had consequently produced 
a considerable though transient excitement, all such persons knew at 
once that what that letter contested was not the doctrine of the 
Papal Infallibility, but the expediency of defining it at that particular 
moment. When, some months later, the definition was made, it 
proved to be a most moderate one, and therefore much disappointed 
some so-called ‘ Ultramontanes.’ Several years later Newman, in 
his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, replying to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Vatican Pamphlets, distinctly stated that the definition made by the 
Council, so far from. being an extreme one, was a strictly moderate 
one. It therefore belonged to that class of definitions which, six 
months before it was put forth, Newman had spoken of to me as 
being perfectly correct. As he has been much misrepresented in 
this subject I deem it a duty to him to record that conversation. 

To men who were acquainted with Newman only through his 
books it was rather as a mind than as a man that he presented him- 
self; but the converse was the case with those who enjoyed his inti- 
macy. To them his great attraction lay in what belonged to his personal 
being, the strange force of which often made itself felt almost at once, 
so entirely free was he from conventionality. Amid the society of 
those with whom he was not in sympathy it is true that the shyness 
of his nature bred a marked reticence, but, notwithstanding, with 
that reserve there was mixed a frankness. You might be left with 
a restricted knowledge, but not with an erroneous impression. 

W.S. Landor makes some one say that the thoughts of a true 
man should stand as naked as the statues of the God of Light ; but 
he might have added a converse assertion, viz. that a man’s most 
sacred feelings should be shrouded in a dimness like that of the 
same God’s Delphic laurel grove. There was much in Newman 
which could only be made known to those deeply in sympathy with 
him, and the disclosure of which to others could only have led them 
into error. 

What men felt most in him was his extreme, though not self- 
engrossed, personality. It was a very human personality, one that 
imposed upon him a large share of human sensibilities, and, perhaps 
by necessary consequence, of sorrows, cares, and anxieties. He had 
also, it is true, a strong sense of humour ; but in all serious matters 
his seriousness was exigent, and nothing came to him lightly, 
although he had, notwithstanding, a strength that raised him up 
under the weight of sadness. Silence and stillness but kindled 
more the interior fires ; and a narrow limit increased their force. His 
nature, one 
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was far more likely to be stimulated than kept down by the 
pressure of adversities. He had vehement impulses and moods 
which in his Apologia he calls ‘fierce ;’ and these were stung into 
activity in him, as in Edmund Burke, by the sight of oppression or 
injustice. But his temper was also one that abounded in sympathy. 
He was full of veneration. It was thus that, as he tells us, the 
lightest word of his bishop in his Anglican days was a conclusive 
challenge to his obedience. When some one pointed out Mr. 
Keble to him for the first time, he looked upon him with awe, and 
‘when Mr. Keble took his hand he seemed sinking into the ground.’ 
He tells us also that the Christian Year had largely helped to teach 
him two great truths to which he had always clung closely, and that 
he had ever considered and kept the day on which Mr. Keble 
preached the assize sermon in the University pulpit as the start of 
the religious movement of 1833. 

In others also he greatly valued veneration, and thought that 
even when a snare it was still a thing entitled to sympathy. He 
told me that Mr. Keble possessed that quality in an extreme and 
even unfortunate degree ; that it had always been directed especially 
to his father; and that the thought that in becoming a Roman 
Catholic he would place a gulf of separation between him and 
his father must have rendered it difficult for him seriously even to 
ask himself the question whether such a step had become a duty. 
With Dr. Pusey—‘dear Pusey’ he almost always called him—the 
obstacle to conversion was of another sort. He remarked to me that 
with many great gifts, intellectual as well as spiritual, Dr. Pusey had 
this peculiarity, that ‘he never knew when he burned,’ the allusion 
being to a sport among children, when they have hidden something 
away and encourage the searcher by exclaiming as he gropes his 
way nearer and nearer to it, ‘ Warm,’ ‘ Hot,’ ‘ You burn.’ Dr. Pusey, 
he said, might see a doctrine with clear insight, yet take no cognis- 
ance of another proximate to it—indeed, presupposed by it. ‘For 
years,’ he said, ‘many thought Pusey on the brink of Rome. He 
was never near it.’ Thus, strange as it seems, the two old friends 
co-operated even in separation ; they stood at two ends of the same 
bridge, and the one at the Anglican end of it passed the wayfarer on 
towards the Roman end, though he always strove to hold him 
back. 

The intellectual ardour of Newman is curiously illustrated by a 
remark made by, Mr. Woolner, the sculptor, when he contemplated 
the plaster cast which he had made of Newman’s bust as placed at 
last in his studio when finished. He turned toa friend and said, 
‘Those marble busts around us represent some of the most eminent 
men of our time, and I used to look on them with pride. Something 
seems the matter with them now. When I turn from Newman’s 
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head to theirs they look like vegetables.’ What he was struck by was 
the intense personality of Newman’s face—a still intensity. 
Newman’s humility was not more marked by his relations with 
Mr. Keble than by his relations with Dr. Pusey. In the early years 
of the ‘High Church’ movement, to which he contributed more than 
all its other supporters put together, he had no desire to be its head, 
and was ever pushing Dr. Pusey into that position. And yet with 
that humility he united a strong belief in his own powers and a con- 
viction that God had imparted to him a high and special mission. 
That conviction must have been a great support to him during all 
the numerous trials of his long life. One of the severest of those 
trials came upon him towards the close of that life. During its last 
two years the state of his eyes rendered it impossible for him to 
say Mass. Few of his many afflictions pained him so deeply. 
Nothing more characterised Newman than his unconscious refine- 
ment. It would have been impossible for him to tolerate coarse 
society, or coarse books, or manners seriously deficient in self- 
respect and respect for others. There was also in him a tenderness 
marked by a smile of magical sweetness, but a sweetness that had in 
it nothing of softness. On the contrary, there was a decided severity 
in his face, that severity which enables a man alike to exact from 
others, and himself to render, whatever painful service or sacrifice 
justice may claim. With his early conviction that he had a mission 
there had come to him the ‘ thought that deliverance is wrought not 
by the many, but by the few.’ In his Apologia he says, ‘ I repeated to 
myself the words which have ever been dear to me from my school- 
days: Exoriare aliquis. Now too Southey’s beautiful poem of 
Thalaba, for which I had an immense liking, came forcibly to my 
mind.’ The saying ‘Out of the strong came forth sweetness’ was 
realised in Newman more than in any one else whom I have known. 
In other matters also apparent opposites were in him blended. Thus 
while his intellect was pre-eminently a logical one, and while it 
seemed to him impossible or immoral to disown the authority of 
logic, when plainly exercised within her legitimate domain, yet no 
one felt more deeply that both the heart and the moral sense possess 
their own sacred tribunals in matters of reasoning as well as of senti- 
ment. It was this consciousness which protected him from the 
narrowing tendencies to which the logical passion, or habit, when 
acting by itself, so often leads. Many a vigorous mind includes but 
a single section of a mind like his. The logical faculty was in his 
case most fortunately supplemented by an expansive imagination, 
which grasped thoughts immeasurably beyond the range of the mere 
logician. The largeness of his intellect thus, as well as his reverence 
and humility, protected him from the scepticism imputed to him by 
men who, in his place, would have become not sceptics only, but un- 
believers. It was that wide imagination which made him grasp the 
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hidden but substantial analogies between the chief schools of reli- 
gious thought in the nineteenth century and the corresponding 
schools in the fifth, analogies which had never revealed themselves 
to minds perhaps as logical as his own, but which he could never 
repel, however much they distressed him. In Newman, again, above 
both the logical and the imaginative faculty there ever hung the 
spiritual mind, a firmament full of light, though clouds at times 
overswept it. These were the characteristics of Newman which 
made him write the memorable sentence, ‘No number of difficulties 
need produce a single doubt’—he meant doubt in a mind capable 
of real convictions. His mind swung through a wide are and 
thoughts apparently antagonistic often seemed to him supplemental 
each to the other. Thus he tells us in his Apologia that the 
existence in the world even of such sin and suffering as sometimes 
seem to make it incapable of reflecting its Maker’s countenance 
implies, for the true Theist, nothing disparaging to true Theism. 
What it teaches him is that the world cannot have remained what 
the Creator made it ; that some dreadful catastrophe must have over- 
taken it, and wrecked its chief of creatures, Man—viz. the Fall— 
that, to keep due proportion, a second mystery, not less wonderful 
than that of a Creation, must be true no less, viz. an Incarnation, a 
Redemption, a Deliverance—in other words, that not only Theism is 


true, but that Christianity, the practical Theism, is its supplemental 
Truth. 


Another most remarkable union in Newman of qualities commonly 
opposed to each other was that of a dauntless courage with profound 
thoughtfulness. The men of thought and study are often timid men, 
and, when not timid, are indolent and averse to action, a thing 
which takes them out of that region in which they can trust them- 
selves and into a region in which their battle is & left-handed one. 
Men of this order may not on that account be consciously false to 
their convictions ; but they wish to serve Truth, a jealous divinity, in 
their own way, not in hers; and they swerve aside from it on specious 
pretexts, when approaching near to that point from which the con- 
clusion must be rudely plain, and where there can remain no other 
alternative except that of avowed faithlessness, or—serious incon- 
venience. In Newman there existed the rare union of the contem- 
plative mind and the heroic soul. Otherwise he might have pointed 
out its way to another generation ; but he would not have ‘led forth 
the pilgrimage.’ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Newman’s imagination, 
religious as it was, could spare no space for earthly interests. Had 
its energies been thus restricted it would have dealt less vigorously 
with heavenly subjects. Many of his writings show how keenly he 
had studied human character, and the degree in which it affects that 
great drama of providence called by us ‘History,’ in which whole 
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nations have their entrances and their exits, like actors on the stage 
of life. Nothing except his zeal for the highest spiritual truths could 
exceed the sympathy felt by him with all that concerns the ‘ Humani- 
ties ;’ and I well remember the look of stern disapproval with which 
he spoke to me of the Abbé Gaume’s theory of education, one that 
must have excluded the Greek and Latin classics from the schools of 
Christian youth, or left them but a small place therein. Another 
able and excellent man, Dr. Ward, would, I think, in that-matter have 
sympathised with the Abbé’s opinions more than with Newman’s. I 
recollect once, when I had remarked in a letter to him on the 
lamentable loss which the world must have sustained if all the works 
of AEschylus and the other Greek dramatists had perished, as most 
of them have, Dr. Ward’s replying that in the surviving works 
of those men he could really find almost nothing of a character to 
be called ‘ascetic,’ and that therefore he could not see what loss 
would have followed if the whole of them had disappeared. Newman 
could heartily admire also, in spite of its limitations, the heroism of 
the early world. His admiration for the greatest of early heroes, 
Alexander the Great, was ardently expressed in a letter to me on my 
sending him my drama bearing that name. It demanded, ‘ Who was 
there but he whose object it was to carry on civilisation and the 
arts of peace, while he was a conqueror? Compare him to Attila 
or Tamerlane. Julius Cesar compared with him was but a party 
man and a great general.’ 

I have thus recorded some of those traits that struck me as most 
remarkable in Newman’s character. His career bore a singular 
resemblance to that character. Till his forty-fifth year it was a 
disturbed one. If, as he informs us in his Apologia, his submission 
to the Roman Catholic Church imparted to his soul a profound and 
lasting peace, while (a fact admitted alike by friend and foe), far from 
chilling or contracting, it greatly stimulated his genius and energies, 
it is not less true that the antecedent process of conversion was to 
him an unusually painful one. That conversion meant a separation 
from all whom he most loved and honoured, and also, but only 
apparently, a desertion of what was then regarded by many as the 
battle-field of great principles, and as, in its place, at least an 
external fellowship with many to whom he had long felt a strong 
antipathy on the ground of their philosophic ‘liberalism,’ or of the 
part they took in political ‘agitation.’ Newman was an intense 
loyalist, and he had once deemed it a duty of loyalty for him, as a 
Churchman, to see matters theological, as long as that was possible, 
from an Anglican point of view. Eventually he had to choose between 
thinking independently and discarding those great main principles 
which for so many years had been consolidating themselves both 
within his intellect and his heart, but which, as he had reluctantly 
discovered, could not be realised in England’s Established Church, 
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and were realised, as they had ever been, in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Some persons have expressed surprise that a mind like Newman’s 
should have been so slow in making that discovery. They forget the 
difference ‘’twixt now and then.’ They should remember that the 
wild cry of ‘ The Mass is idolatry !’ had rung for several centuries over 
the land, and that its echoes, though dying away in the distance, had 
sounded in the ears of Newman’s generation. When passionate 
polemical errors have lived their time, and died, so far as the intellect 
is concerned, their angry ghosts continue yet for a season to haunt the 
imagination. We should also remember that when, in the sixteenth 
century, the very idea of the Church seemed to have been 
suddenly sponged out of the Northern mind (otherwise the practical 
reforms then doubtless much needed must have been sought in a 
General Council, not imposed by local authorities), and when, in the 
nineteenth century, that idea had been partially restored, the last 
part of it to reappear was that of the Church’s visible unity. The 
new reformers thought it sufficient to resist Erastian tyranny and to 
revive the general teaching of Christian antiquity. . 

It is easier to measure the swiftness or slowness of purely intel- 
lectual movements than of mixed movements, intellectual and 
spiritual both, because in the latter case we have to deal with Grace 
and with Reason both; in the former with Reason alone. Even in 
scientific enquiries, the philosopher’s pace has not the regularity 
which belongs to that of the man of business or the man of fashion. 
The philosopher does not grudge the time he spends on reiterated 
experiments, though he often asserts that, in the end, the great 
discovery is reached by a bound, no one can say how. In Science 
that bound is commonly a flash of that genius which is an inspiration 
in itself. In the case of Religion it is often an act of the highest 
Faith, when to the humility and insight of Faith it has added her 
courage. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


I 


Dr. JOHNSON is reported to have said that being in a ship was like 
being in a gaol, with the chance of being drowned ; and without doubt 
one’s ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined ’ position, even on the largest modern 
steamers, is a prison; but with regard to ‘the chance of being 
drowned,’ I was assured that on board one of the great transatlantic 
liners was about the safest place in the world. In spite of all 
assurances, however, I am inclined to think that it is generally, if 
not in reality, at least in feeling and conjecture, rather a pitch-and- 
toss affair! In mid-ocean, on a precipitous and moving island, in 
a state of constant warfare with the most powerful elements of 
nature; now rocked from side to side by the enormous heaves of 
the ocean swell, and now breathlessly buffeting the thunderous 
beats of wave and wind, we must feel, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, that we are tiding over a time of considerable danger 
and risk. And accordingly, with or without good cause, I certainly 
found that an atmosphere of very great timidity and precaution 
permeated the whole ship. 

We see, also, that we are weathering the rough assaults of forces 
which, though equally inimical to all, are yet not such as are best 
confronted, in case of a mishap, by a united struggle, but that, on the 
contrary, so strong and merciless are they, that the only way of 
escaping from their sweeping and wholesale devastation is by single, 
selfish efforts—sauve qui peut. For we know that collective salvation 
will not then be the belief or order of the day, but that the survivors 
will be few and far between. It is true that in the meantime we are 
all in the same boat; but similarity of situation does not in these 
particular surroundings encourage much sympathy or friendliness, 
but tends rather to rouse special feelings of rivalry and hostility. We 
are therefore strangely on the defensive in our conduct and relations 
to one another. In fact, it is really quite ludicrous to see how careful 
and suspicious we become. We are on our guard from every quarter, 
north, south, east, and west ; for, like weathercocks, we know not 
whence an ill wind may come blowing nobody any good. Every 
person and thing seems labelled ‘Dangerous,’ for does not each re- 
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present a possible collision and upset, or at least unpleasant disturb- 
ance? A touch, a word, a look may do it. One fears lest any 
injudicious remark or rash act should disarrange our machinery or 
that of the vessel, and perhaps spring a leak somewhere. Like the 
notable pots that were fellow-travellers down a stream, it is all right 
so long only as we take care not to crack one another. So we move 
gingerly ; we look askance ; we speak disjointedly. Our sounds are 
signals ; our movements balances ; our seats anchorages. Nobody is 
at their ease. Everything is angular and awkward, and liable to fall 
or slide at any moment. It is a shaky experience, where there is truly 
many a slip *twixt the cup and the lip. It is a world out of plumb, 
where levels are constantly varying and lines crossing. We are, in fact, | 
the whole time perilously bordering on an upside-down state of affairs. 

Every one therefore takes up a position of stern personal vigilance 
and reserve, and each passenger is as isolated on board the ship as 
the ship herself is on the ocean. They look like mere colourless 
bundles of human ballast. Their expressions are as blank as 
mummies, and their manners as frigid and congealed as the frozen 
mutton below. Not a pore is open that can be shut. Weather- 
proof and water-tight, all their desires and interests are self-centred. 
Egoism reigns supreme. Dante’s Inferno is not more individual. 
Thus the boat is peopled with little human skiffs, separated and 
estranged from one another through this strong sense of the general 
risk and jeopardy of the situation and of the imminent possibility of 
rivalry and antagonism ; and thus, in coats of mail, as it were, we breast 
the dangers of the voyage, and such are the prevailing influences that 
regulate our conduct and sentiments: and of some such sort, also, is 
man, I fear, when placed between the devil and the deep sea. The 
truth is, we are only too thankful to be thus left high and dry both 
by the receding waves and our retiring companions, and would in 
neither case invite more intimate relations. 

This nervous spirit dominating everything, and our defensive, 
unfriendly appearance and bearing to one another, are not attractive. 
In fact, on board a ship is not for many reasons a sociable place, and 
most travellers are very near land again before they consent to 
become even nodding acquaintances. Such close quarters—on deck 
and at table, sharing state-rooms and sitting-rooms—seem to enforce 
a companionship that most people dislike and resent ; and so, if only 
for this reason, we are as cool and distant in manner as is possible 
under the pressing circumstances, until we have had time to recover 
from the shock of this inevitable and ubiquitous proximity. Nor is this 
climatic pillory a becoming place to the physical or even sartorial 
sides of our being. Saturated on deck with the salt sweat of the brine 
and unstinted fresh air, or pent up in air-tight holes for hours, or 
perhaps days, our physical appearance is in neither case shown off to 
advantage, while the costumes worn, especially the ladies’ marine gar- 
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ments, look extremely ugly. So we are not, or rather we are, taken 
altogether, a pretty kettle of fish. Indeed, a collection of passengers 
at sea is uncommonly like a great cargo of humanrubbish gathered from 
all parts of the globe, and heaped together in one discordant pile for the 
purpose of being carted out into mid-ocean and there ignominiously 
consigned to the waves and deeps of oblivion. If, however, it should 
luckily escape this appropriate and timely end, and, thus as it were 
reprieved, should reach in safety a landing-stage, there is some 
justification for this merciful prolongation of life in the remarkable 
transformation scene that takes place when the happy hour of release 
approaches. Grace and chivalry once more relate the sexes; there 
is an extraordinary change for the better in their physical appearance ; 
colour and expression again declare themselves, and hair falls into 
place and shape, while their figures and limbs seem actually to take 
a new shape as they stand once more on steady ground, and, with 
autochthonic pride, tread in the well-worn footsteps; and clothes 
become again decorative. 

Verily, to disembark is to escape as from a gaol, and the minute 
the ‘ unplumbed, salt, estranging’ gulf that separates us from home 
and hearth is bridged by the gangway, pushing forward, bag and 
baggage, we hasten across to coveted freedom and exercise of mind 
and body, to roam and to stretch to our heart’s content after our long, 
cramped confinement. Without delay we settle down in the soft lap 


of luxurious earth, and, shaking the spray off the hem of our gar- 
ments, we would, in our great joy and delight, like dogs, like 
donkeys, like anything, roll and roll in the dust and the grass. For 
physical and moral, as well as zsthetic reasons, a landscape is a 
necessary background to human figure. 


II 


Any one who has ever been on a long sea voyage knows its little 
excitements and diversifications—the reading of the log-book, which 
is the daily newspaper, the standard concert, the drawing of sweep- 
stakes, &. It is not lively. There is nothing entertaining or 
dramatic in a sponge-bag, and suchlike is our milieu for the time 
being. But any life and fun there was seemed to me to be 
among the steerage passengers. There humour and pathos, love 
and laughter, accidents and tragedies might be seen. But, 
curiously enough, a great part of their time was passed in religious 
exercises, singing and preaching and praying. Some were apprehen- 
sive and earnest, some were content to do at Rome as Rome does, 
and some evidently found it an amusing pastime. One young man, 
with a damsel on each arm, and followed by a procession, paraded about 
singing snatches of hymns in a very convivialist, if not revivalist, 
fashion. But beyond such mild efforts the voyage was quite un- 
eventful. We saw no sea-serpents. Nobody fell overboard. There 
were no deaths, nor were there any births, as there often are, and, 
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though there may have been some betrothals unknown to me, there 
were no marriages. 

I am not an ancient mariner. This was, in fact, my first really 
outlandish expedition, and I must say I found it gratified, with one 
exception, none of the ordinary pleasures and tastes of life. For 
even the best ship can hardly be said to be a cosy or comfortable 
place. Like some huge lavatory, there is everywhere a cold, petrified 
aspect, and I thought one’s narrow berth preferable only to the 
rather too wide bed of the ocean outside. Then the food tastes in- 
sipid and artificial. Meat kept in ice seems as though it had been 
washed and rinsed till all the essence was gone, while, strange to relate, 
fish at sea are not as good as coals at Newcastle. There is no delicious 
flavour of clay in the vegetables, and the water one drinks has come 
from no fresh mountain spring. But it is the paradise of the idle 
and lazy. On the sea one has no use for feet at all, since the ship 
does all the motion, although she even, as in the Irish song, ‘ walks 
through the water without any feet.’ One cannot stand, or walk, or 
run except on a fewshort planks. The unwebbed toes and unfledged 
arms of the human kind are useless and out of place. Man is an 
exotic on the water. He is most distinctly out of his element. He 
is, in fact, every bit as bad as a fish out of water. Only a Dagon, 
with fishy tail, could possibly enjoy himself. There is, therefore, no- 
where to go, nor is there anything todo. One does not read or write 
much, and people are not even conversational at sea, and any talk 
there may be is but far-fetched reminiscences of the distant land and 
its faded interests. Norcan one even think. This vast void of wind 
and water takes one’s very breath away, suffocating both mind and 
body. Man’s physical properties and cares, at all times a danger to 
his soul, are ruinous to it at sea. In fact, it is quite awful to con- 
template how sterile and dull we should become if long at sea. 
The infinite volume of the ocean would, I fear, mentally drown us. 
Such interminableness and monotony do not conduce to intellectual 
fruition. Eternity is, I suspect, thoughtless. Philosophy in the 
clouds is only true very metaphorically, for I believe no system of 
thought will ever be worked out in a ship or a balloon. After 
all, it is in the study, or at least in the fields, that the brain of 
man is at home. But voyaging in this boundless space, where clouds 
only are formed and rain made, there is nothing to catch the wander- 
ing eye or fix and occupy the vacant mind. There are no objects, no 
distinctions, no limits, no standards, no contrasts. To select or dis- 
criminate is impossible. Who knows one wave from another? We 
are swimming in a basin of liquid, and the solids of life, so to speak, 
have been left behind. It is a soupy, sloppy fare, tasteless and un- 
palatable to the mental appetite. 

Thus, sundered from the body of life, we reel and we roll and we 
gasp, and flounder hopelessly in our efforts to find bottom. Like 
Archimedes, one is sadly in want of room to stand on in order to set 
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to work. For at sea there is no locus standi. Man is in every way 
out of his depths. His calculations are unsound; his views unde- 
fined ; his reflections unfathomable. The products of the mind are as 
unstable and fruitless as the bubbles rising and bursting in the surf. 
Neither can escape into separate existence. A mental vacancy seems, 
indeed, to pervade the whole of this watery realm of fish, of whom 
the complaint has been made that it is impossible to obtain from 
them a single instructive look or sound. A spiritual chill possesses 
us in their domain as though we also were cold-blooded animals. 
We, too, become deaf and dumb in this voiceless world ; for, as you 
know, ‘the things that live in the sea are all mute.’ Our thoughts 
and feelings lie dormant. It is a hibernating season, as it were. A 
low-lying stagnancy oppresses us, and we succumb to the degraded 
level of jelly-fish. And how abhorrent is this negative existence to 
the soul and consciousness of man, who, in order to thrive, must, 
like a flower of the field, be planted and rooted! For he cannot live and 
bear fruit while drifting, like some plants of seaweed whose roots even 
float upon the surface of the sea. He cannot, like the halcyon, build 
his nest on the water. He is rather a bird of passage, who finds here 
no home or resting-place. 

It is a precarious existence too—just keeping our heads above 
water. For we are but puppets, bobbing for very life in the storm 
and stress of the ocean, on the secret brow of which, even when at 
rest, dreaded doom treacherously broods. Even the smooth desert of 
the ocean is too ominous of the calm that precedes a storm to be 
called a peace. The sleep of the sea is that of a sleeping dog. 
Tragic uncertainty, in its most unrelenting form, reigns throughout 
these unfamiliar regions. So we are all fatalists on the ocean, just 
as those who live on its shore always are, and mere human character 
and will are completely submerged in the mysterious depths of 
destiny and chance. Man is, in fact, no longer a free agent in mind 
or body, but the victim of strange, unearthly powers. 

And how impersonal we must and do become! Dipped, as it 
were, in the waters of Lethe, we have shaken off all manners, morals, 
and customs, as antediluvian remnants of some now remote order of 
things. All old associations, local, national, legal, of birth, name, 
home, class, country, of kinship and friendship, evaporate in this 
realm of nothingness. Variations of age, sex, character, of religion, 
habits, pursuits, have no room or opportunity for display. Passion 
and purpose have no vent and become obsolete. 

Wiped off the face of the earth, we are lost in the splash and the 
mist. 

How wanting, too, in local colour it allis! For on the ocean there 
is none of the music and beauty of the sea. It is on the shore that 
the sea breaks into resounding speech and song. There, among the 
shells and pebbles on the beach, she finds her human voice. But in 
mid-ocean there is no tide or current of any sort. No ebb and flow 
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is perceptible there. It is an unvaried scene without feature or 
expression. It has everywhere a tiresome, obvious aspect. 

O this great, unimpressionable power! What can I hope to do 
or see here, when even the hand of the Creator is not visible or present ? 
For is not this the material, ‘ without form and void,’ which the Divine 
Sculptor left untouched on the day in that memorable week when 
He made ‘the dry land appear’? It may be difficult to see the 
trees for the wood, but who can see anything for the overwhelming 
ocean? or can we even see it? We have heard that Cortez stared 
at the Pacific, but we have wondered how he managed to do it, 
and agree rather with Charles Lamb who complained that he 
had never seen the ocean, but only an insignificant bit of it. The 
very progress of the ship through its multitudinous waves is im- 
possible to detect and is hard to believe in, and at the journey’s 
end the land comes as a surprise, and I, for my part, should 
not have been much astonished if we had never reached our de- 
stination. For, in this world of motion without change, there are 
no landmarks or signposts, to say nothing of milestones, and so I 
never felt that we were getting over any ground or approaching 
anything; but for all I could see we were moving round and round 
in a circle, which but for the compass—the sailor’s cross of salvation 
—we might, I suppose, still be doing. 

Thoreau found it employment enough to watch the progress of 
the seasons at Walden, but he would have been idle at sea; for, 
unlike nature elsewhere, the ocean has no seasons, no spring, no 
summer, autumn, or winter; no fresh life and growth, no new 
scents, no birth or death. It has been well called evergreen. Snow 
even does not cover or affect it; while after rain the ship seemed the 
only wet place. Nor can time imprint any tale or tidings on its 
fluctuating surface. The past leaves no traces. History can find no 
records. Unlike crumbling ruins, wrecks are quickly swallowed 
up, and all vestiges obliterated. The ocean has no memory. The 
fields of Marathon and Waterloo outlive Salamis and Trafalgar. 
All experiences are buried too deep for even the most adventurous 
and searching diver or wet-as-weed antiquarian. For who has seen 
the ‘ untrampled floor’ of the sea? Who can sound the bottom of 
the ocean, au fond? Unless, perhaps, the poet, thus :— 


Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon ; 
‘Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 
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Or, more naturally, thus :— 


The world below the brine, 

Forests at the bottom of the sea, the branches and leaves, 

Sea-lettuce, vast lichens, strange flowers and seeds, the thick tangle, openings, 
and pink turf, 

Different colours, pale grey and green, purple, white, and gold, the play of light 
through the water ; 

Dumb swimmers there among the rocks, coral, gluten, grass, rushes, and the 
aliment of the swimmers ; 

Sluggish existences grazing there suspended, or slowly crawling close to the 
bottom ; 

The sperm-whale at the surface blowing air and spray, or disporting with his 
flukes ; 

The leaden-eyed shark, the walrus, the turtle, the hairy sea-leopard, and the 
sting-ray ; 

Passions there, wars, pursuits, tribes, sight in those ocean-depths, breathing that 
thick-breathing air, as so many do. 

The change thence to the sight here, and to the subtle air breathed by beings 
like us who walk this sphere ; 

The change onward from ours to that of beings who walk other spheres. 


But to return to us poor mortals on its surface. Sea and sky 
everywhere. Billows and breezes above and below. One wash 
of blue and grey. It is truly a vain and vague existence, floating 
in this nebulous world of froth and vapour. Within such fluid 


and aérial envelopments we can well realise how all nature is indeed 
one and the same, how ether is perhaps a more rarefied form of 
matter, permeating even the solid structure of crystals, and matter 
a more compressed form of ether, or both but forms of energy, since 
all things then seem very cognate and interchangeable. In a long- 
continued storm, are not the limit and distinction between sea and air 
said to become completely annihilated, ‘ the heaven all spray and the 
ocean all cloud’? But although there may be this natural kinship, 
there are no feelings of human familiarity or homeliness in the scene, 
for the sea and sky are most distant and foreign to our physical 
organism. Man may have been a mere animal at one time of his 
development, but, as far as I can, by hints and possible inclinations 
in myself, revive his earliest aboriginal habits and instincts, he was 
never either fish or fowl, although, of course, scientists tell us there 
was at one time nothing but water-life in the world, and that land 
animals are late inventions, and point to the snail wandering over 
the earth with his sea-shell still on his back, and will also explain to 
us how the worm crept up a tree and had to grow wings in order to 
get down again. But all this, if ever, was a long time ago, and I, 
for my part, found this atmosphere of wind and wave so strange and 
uncongenial that I doubt very much if my ancestors were at any 
stage of their gradual evolution able to swim or to fly, though I 
believe they may once have been able to crawl and climb. It seems, 
indeed, clear to me that we human beings are essentially land- 
lubbers, and that we must, like leeches, stick to earth for our very 
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life-blood. Is it not actually true that when life begins to fail our 
senses swim and our wits vanish into the air? Is not death an in- 
undation, as it were, a sort of unpleasant drunkenness, by which the 
equipoise that sustains life is upset ? 

And, in this vapid sphere of water and air, how ardently one longs 
for a good handful of dry brown clay! How one’s feet itch for the sure 
touch of soil! How divine earth now seems! On the dead, barren 
boards of the deck one thinks of her as teeming and sprouting with 
luxuriant life. A particle of dust even is now a sacred and treasured 
relic of past terrestrial bliss, and as for a blade of grass or a sprig of 
green foliage, they would be as manna from heaven to one’s famished 
senses and orphaned soul. Verily, earth is ourmother. Amid these 
aquatic surroundings, hemmed in by the ocean on both sides, I con- 
fess I found myself to be a gross, unabashed materialist, and ardently 
wished to be, as they say, ‘immersed in matter.’ 

And how deeply pathetic it was to watch the antics of her exiled 
children as, by diligent pacing up and down the deck and stamping 
on the boards, they vainly endeavoured to recall the solid joys of 
terra firma and the voluptuous delights of a long, unbroken walk! 
For no amount of tramping will draw from the hard, cold, close- 
shaven, and well-scrubbed boards of a ship’s deck a vestige of earth’s 
soft touch and fond, caressing warmth—what the poet means when 
he says : 

The press of my foot to the earth springs a hundred affections, 


and the futile attempt to do so only reminded me of a tame sparrow 
I once saw that used to flap its wings and try douse itself in the 
polished, glossy surface of a mahogany table. 

Thus cooped up like hens in the middle of a great pool, the time 
passes away in slumberous vacuity, much feeding and roosting, and 
a certain amount of discontented croaking and picking. 


Ill 


But there were times in this rather squalid life when the soul 
could emerge and rise to the purest exaltation ; rare moments when 
the true purposes of life become evident and conscious realities, and 
the soul, touched with emotion, breathes eternal loyalty to its high 
possibilities ; hours, by day, spent in sea-dreaming, and by night in 
star-gazing ; calm days, when all above is a dome of light and the 
waters around one smooth, resplendent flood ; clear nights, when the 

a ‘bares her bosom to the moon,’ whose bright shadow, soft and 
evanescent like a golden rainbow, lights and adorns her deep, dark 
rest ; stirring, dashing times, when the width and freedom and wild- 
ness of the scene are most exhilarating to the rebellious spirit in one ; 
fickle moods, when the perpetual motion of this fleeting world 
delight one; lovely, chaste mornings, when the electric purity and 
freshness of the sea and air enchant one; gorgeous, fiery evenings, 
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when the blaze of the setting sun and the glow of the spreading 
ocean vie with each other in surpassing magnificence and glory. 
And how often—drifting between two oceans, one infinite arching 
overhead, and one fathomless sweeping underneath, the vast space 
of the sky with its countless stars above, and the unknown depths 
of the sea with its myriad waves below, alone, in the solemn still- 
ness of ‘the huge and thoughtful night’ and bathed in the eternal 
mystery of life and death—would I wistfully look up at the deep 
vault of the veiled heavens and then searchingly peer down into the 
dark hollow of the hidden waters ! 


Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent. 


It was strange and startling indeed to think of ‘ this fragment of 
a world hastening to rejoin the great mass of existence,’ of this little 
oasis of life and humanity in the wide wilderness of the desert-ocean. 
For I found the Atlantic very uninhabited, except by fish, and they 
were mostly beneath one’s notice. We seldom sighted a passing ship 
and only occasionally saw ‘the backs of plunging dolphins’ or the 
‘ foam-fountains ’ of the ‘sea-shouldering’ whale. Birds only were our 
almost constant attendants. But I must not forget to mention how 
one beautiful, clear afternoon four magnificent icebergs ‘mast-high, 
came floating by.’ We were very fortunate in meeting them, as some 
passengers on board had crossed thirty times without ever having 
seen one. Their dazzling lustre in the bright sunshine, glowingly 
reflected in the watery mirror around, was superb. As the ship 
passed close by them one after the other in procession, they seemed 
to me like great ocean swans that had strayed from their northern 
nests and were now aimlessly swimming about this shoreless pond in 
search of rest, some with their stately necks reared high above the 
luminous water in crystal glory, some with their heads gracefully 
buried, in Arctic repose, in the fluffy, snow-white plumage of their 
softly folded wings. And as the sun’s rays fell on them and the sea 
breezes blew around them, they sparkled all over in shimmering 
sprays of silvery radiance, their feathers of frost and foam were gently 
ruffled, and the sheen of the encircling blue broke against their 
emerald-hued sides into rippling waves of motion and light—one 
star-quivering, sun-flashing, sea-glittering scene of glacial splendour. 
Or, again, as we got farther from them,I fancied them to be the 
loveliest of sea-lilies, cruelly torn from their white bed in the north 
and wafted down the world’s great Gulf Stream, and, as they listlessly 
floated towards warmer climes, little by little fading and melting 
away into its absorbing depths, pure water-blossoms, dissolving 
pearls of snow. 

These ocean phantoms looked so peaceful and innocent that it 
was difficult to regard them as one of the greatest dangers of the 
voyage, which in foggy weather they are, though there is, I believe 
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some slight chance of seeing them in time owing to their brilliant 
whiteness and towering size. Apart, however, from the mere danger, 
I am glad that we met them in full daylight and escaped a collision, 
since in such a catastrophe, though doubtless the unholy part of my 
nature would have been inclined to curse this ‘ harmless albatross,’ 
all my poetic and spiritual sympathies would have been on the side 
of so fair and fascinating an opponent. For, in spite of the ship’s 
orthodox gender, I imagined her to be a mighty, screw-driving, smoke- 
belching, blacksmithy Vulcan—lI had but lately been over her hot 
interior, inspecting the furnaces and many gigantic instruments of 
force that propel her—with club-footed blades forging his iron way 
and will in a brutal attempt to assault the cool, fresh, morning purity 
of a spotless goddess, born of the sea. Certainly, as these icebergs, 
aurora-like, tremulous, and delicate, calmly glided along, our noise 
and motion, as, leviathan-like, with smoking nostrils and burning 
eyeballs, we ploughed and splashed by, seemed rude, indecent, and 
unpardonable. 

We did not catch sight of another danger, ‘derelicts.’ I regret 
this, as I should have much liked to have seen a great naked-ribbed 
vessel, adrift and unmanned and deserted by every living creature— 
its skeleton hulk still lying unburied on this fluid field of seafaring 
and storm-fighting. 

But we did have a view of, in my opinion, the greatest ‘ derelict’ 
of all between this and America. For I shall not soon forget how, 
as the first morning broke after leaving Liverpool, we found our- 
selves anchored in the beautiful harbour of Queenstown, with its 
picturesquely situated cathedral on the brow of the sloping declivity 
on which the little town is built. This lovely glimpse of my 
native land was especially dear and touching to me, since, meeting 
her thus out at sea, it seemed as though she had come out a part of 
the way on purpose to see me off and bid me a ‘God-speed’ on my 
journey ; and well might we have said when, with the hearty good 
wishes of the natives, we started on our voyage across the ocean, 

The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the lighthouse top. 
And long shall I remember also, as with lingering regret we slowly 
receded, gazing back through the whole of that afternoon at the dim, 
distant tinge of the land’s edge, and how, as I thought of the Old 
World we were leaving behind and of the New World we were hurry- 
ing to, it seemed to me like the faint thin outline of an old moon, 
pale and indistinct, yet clearly visible; and so it remained in my 
eyes, even after, continuing our globular course, we had come round 
on the first crescent of the rich new moon. 
MartTIN Morris. 
Vor. XL—No. 235 FF 
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THE JEW-BAITING ON THE CONTINENT 


JEW-BAITING is no novel phenomenon in history. Ever since the 
dispersion of the Jews amongst the nations, rulers or classes of men, 
both heathen and Christian, have practised that sport extensively. In 
former times, it is true, they did it in very rough fashion, and un- 
told numbers of Jews were massacred all over Europe by crowds 
hounded on by that peculiar hatred which all nations have felt for the 
chosen people of God. Nowadays the persecution of Jews is more 
in conformity with our polished manners. Now, instead of the club 
and the hatchet, is used the poison of calumny, and the scandal of 
accusations, denunciations, and aspersions of crimes opprobrious and 
ignoble. Formerly there were persecutions pur et simple. No one 
cared to find another name for it. Now there is Antisemitism. A new 
word was needed, and it were folly to regard that new word asa 
mere catchword of ephemeral value, and as hiding under its novel 
garb only an old and stale fact. Words, like men, have their suc- 
cesses, and in success there always is a certain measure of truth. 
The word Antisemitism does mean something novel. It is not alto- 
gether the old persecution of the Jews, or rather it is not the per- 
secution of that kind of Jews which was set upon by people 
in previous centuries. It is, I take it, the persecution of the 
reformed Jew, of the emancipated Jew, of the Jew who is a doctor, 
a professor, a banker, a playwright, a journalist, a lawyer—in one 
word, of the gentleman Jew. The Stoeckers, and Ahlwardts, and 
Luegers, and Drumonts, and likewise all other leaders of the anti- 
semitic movement on the continent, do not really hate the small 
Jew, the orthodox Jew, the petty trader in foreign garb and of 
strange manners. With regard to him, the meanest of Antisemites 
has the great satisfaction of despising him. Nobody really wants to 
destroy the subjects of his disdain. To look down upon a whole class 
of people, to feel oneself superior to them—is not this a satisfaction 
far too exquisite to be lost to the disdainer by the extermination of 
the disdainee? How true, if brutally so, was that Hungarian 
countess who used to hear the reports of her young Jewish steward 
in her bedroom early in the morning, lying on her bed in a state of 
nature! When being asked how she could so forget herself, she 
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replied, with an astonished mien, ‘ To be ashamed of Moses ?’ (meaning 
the steward)—‘ why, Moses is no man! Heis only a Jew.’ No, it is 
not the Jew proper, the old-style and forbidding Jew whom the 
Antisemites are after. What they aim at is the Jew who has practi- 
cally abandoned the law and ritual of Judaism ; and the appearance 
of that sort of Jews in large numbers being a novel phenomenon, 
their persecutors necessarily adopted a new party-name. 

The new name is thus fully justified ; it actually means a novel 
thing. This has been largely lost sight of by the writers on Anti- 
semitism. Both Jews and Christians have, as a rule, insisted on the 
obsolete traits of Antisemitism. They have in tones of indignation 
or broad learning essayed to show that modern Jew-baiters are using 
old and worn-out armoury ; that their accusations of Jewish rites have 
long been refuted ; that the whole movement is a preposterous re- 
lapse into medizval obscurantism. It is well known that the late 
Emperor Frederick the Third, as well as Professor Theodor Momm- 
sen, have publicly declared German Antisemitism to be a stain on 
the honour of Germany. The sovereign as well as the scholar 
regarded any persecution of the Jews as attempts at reviving the worst 
and long outgrown diseases of a low and despicable stage of civilisa- 
tion. Yet, with utmost deference to the noble Emperor and to the 
great historian, I beg to differ. Modern Antisemitism is not a mere 
revival of medieval obscurantism. It has a raison d’étre of its own; 
and it is inconceivable how a scholar endowed with the fine historic 
instincts of Mommsen could be misled by some of the manceuvres of 
Antisemitism into misconstruing the real purport of that move- 
ment. For the Antisemites have indeed had recourse to measures 
used by the lowest sort of Jew-baiters in long bygone times. They have 
revived the old calumny that Jews need the blood of Christians for 
the preparation of their Passover bread. Of the numerous trials to 
that effect in recent times, the most gigantic was that of the alleged 
murder of Esther Solymossy by the Jews of Tisza-Eszlar, a village in 
Central Hungary, in 1881. In that ghastly case the young son of 
the Jewish butcher of the village declared before the judge, and in 
presence of his father, that he had seen through the keyhole of the 
synagogue how his father, together with a number of other Jews, 
were slaughtering Esther, and letting her blood run into a receptacle 
used for religious rites. The trial lasted for nearly two years, and 
kept all Hungary, nay Europe, in a state of ever-growing intense 
excitement. The Jews were acquitted in all the three instances per- 
mitted by Hungarian law ; but I must add, and from personal know- 
ledge too, that the number of persons other than Jews believing in the 
innocence of the Tisza-Eszlér Jews was, and probably still is, exceed- 
ingly small, although the innocence of the Jews was established 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Nor need that astonish any one. 
Popular rage wants its victim. The Hungarians, for reasons to be 
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mentioned hereafter, were enraged against the gentlemen Jews. 
They wanted their victim; and what could satisfy them more than 
to cast the unspeakable ignominy of ritual child-murder on the 
subjects of their hatred? A few years later, in 1891, at Xanten, a 
small place in Westphalia, a child five years old was found dead in a 
barn with its throat cut. The barn being near the shop of a Jewish 
butcher, Buschhoff, he was accused of murdering the child in order 
to provide blood for Jewish rites. No clue to the actual murderer 
was found, and Buschhoff was put on trial. After two weeks’ 
hearing of the case, during which time the whole of learned Germany 
was completely absorbed in and frantically excited over the guilt of 
the Jew, the public prosecutor himself asked for the prisoner's 
acquittal, claiming that the accused had proved an alibi for every 
minute of the day of the murder. Buschhoff was of course acquitted 
by the jury. I do not entertain the slightest doubt that the majority 
of Germans did not acquit Buschhoff at all. In vain did learned 
Christian Hebraists, such as Francis Delitzsch, publish ponderous 
treatises on the absolute lack of foundation in all these stories of ritual 
murder by Jews : the trials for such murders were steadily increasing. 
After Tisza-Eszlaér in 1881 came the trials at Dohilew and at Grodno, 
in Poland, in 1886; the trials at Constantinople, Caiffa, Budapest, 
Pressburg, in 1887; at Saloniki, Samacoff, Kaschau, Pressburg, in 
1888 ; at Varna, Kustendji, Aleppo, Pressburg, in 1889 ; at Damascus, 
Beyrout, in 1890 ; at Xanten, Philippopoli, Smyrna, Budapest, Carte, 
in 1891; at Malta, Rahova, Posen, Kolin, in 1893, &c. &e. 

This apparent resuscitation of past methods of persecuting Jews 
has given much colour to the view that modern Antisemitism is but 
an incomprehensible revival of medieval fanaticism in the midst of our 
enlightened century, or one more type of ‘degeneration,’ atavism, 
social psychopathy, &c. However, none of these explanations will 
hold water. In Antisemitism we are bound to recognise a social and 
political phenomenon growing out of the present constitution of the 
continent with inevitable necessity; and since this constitution is 
certainly not identical with the frame and tenor of society in the 
Middle Ages, or any other previous period, Antisemitism too is 
largely an historic phenomenon of its own. To scoff at it, to indulge 
in bleak indignation over it, to minimise its various aspects by re- 
garding it as a passing fad of the masses—any such attitude will at 
once preclude us from rightly comprehending it. It is passing strange 
to note how utterly incapable contemporary historians and philoso- 
phers have been to assign Antisemitism its adequate significance in 
modern history. In England, it is true, there has appeared no 
elaborate essay or work on that question. To my knowledge, Mr. 
Lecky alone, in a review of M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu’s book, Jsrael 
amongst the Nations (in the Forum, Dec. 1893), has offered a few 
remarks on the subject. Mr. Whitman’s article on ‘ Antisemitism’ 
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in the Contemporary Review (May 1893) is interesting and full; it 
does not, however, study the subject as a problem of history in the 
first place. On the continent, on the other hand, the number of 
treatises, essays, pamphlets, and articles in journals published on 
Antisemitism is legion.' Some of the greatest of continental socio- 
logists, economists, historians, and philosophers have pronounced upon 
that movement, and vainly tried to account for it. In the seventies, 
when Antisemitism was in its first stages, they did not, with one 
single exception (the late Professor Treitschke), even surmise the 
coming growth of the movement. In the eighties, when all Germany 
and Austria-Hungary were drenched by Antisemitism, they offered a 
most amusing variety and divergence of opinions as to its causes and 
eure. A philosopher of the description of Edward Hartmann may 
perhaps be pardoned for having, in his book on the Jewish question, 
avoided touching upon the real issues of the problem at all. Herr 
Hartmann’s very system consists of the art of writing round his sub- 
jects and never by any means on them, whereby he amply merited 
the name of the Philosopher of the Unconscious. But ought not 
historians and historic economists proper to have given us a satisfactory 
explanation of this remarkable contemporary phenomenon? If his- 
tory is not meant to help us, by the comprehension of the past, to a 
fair understanding of the present, if not also of the future, what then 
is History meaning? Do we not quote Gibbon’s absurd misconstruc- 
tion of the French Revolution, or Niebuhr's utter failure in judging 
contemporary politics, as examples of the then backward state of 
historic methods and historic science? Yet our modern continental 
historians have so far not proved much more able in unlocking the 
present with the keys of the past. I am not overstating the case by 
attributing this peculiar inefficiency of history to the neglect of that 
powerful method of comparison which in other fields of inquiries has 
yielded such surprising results. What we want is comparative his- 
tory. Organic beings cannot be understood by any other process of 
thought. Comte has said so long ago, science has verified it. Let 
us try that method in the study of Antisemitism. 


II 


I premise a few words about the contentions and allegations of 
continental Antisemites. Thesearesimpleenough. In their opinion 
all the evils in society, commerce, and more or less in any other 
sphere of life come from the Jews. The Jews oppress the labourer, 
corrupt the capitalist, bribe officials, contaminate the press, mislead 
justice, and, by marrying Christians, deteriorate the blood of the 


1 See the Bibliographical Hand-list to the ‘Jewish Question, comprising the 
literature from 1875 to 1884, by Mr. Joseph Jacobs (London, 1885, 8vo). For later 
bibliographies see the Revue des Etudes Juives (Paris, 1885, &c.) 
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Aryans. The Jews as Semites—that is, as a race totally distinct from 
that of the Aryans—cannot but be antagonistic to the latter. The 
Aryan, and chiefly the Teutonic branch thereof, is an idealist born ; 
the Semite is an unmitigated materialist. The Aryan, and more 
especially the German, is frank, slow, and unselfish; the Semite is 
cunning, shrewd, and selfish to the core. In short, the Aryan is all 
white by nature; the Semite is all black, also by nature. There is 
no compatibility between these two races, and to insist on the removal 
of the Jews from the communities of Aryans is only to obey nature’s 
own imperative demand. The Jew has no fatherland, or rather, as 
Schopenhauer has put it, the fatherland of the Jew is the other 
Jews. They are a state within a state, as another great German 
philosopher, Fichte, has said long ago ; and, adds that same thinker, 
the Jewish question could be radically solved only by cutting off 
each Jew’s head, and putting in its stead another head in which not 
a single Jewish idea is to be found. The Jews cause financial 
paralysis by congesting all funds at the exchanges where they 
dominate. They likewise cause mental consumption by sullying the 
intellectual atmosphere, through the press, with its perfidious and 
mendacious misrepresentations of things political and social. They 
are moreover the chief promoters of that Bright’s disease of modern 
nations, of Socialism, the two founders of which, Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lassalle, were Jews, as are its chief leaders at present. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the Jews, by supplanting the small 
trader and the small landowner, have, like locusts, devastated and 
depopulated the ‘ flat land,’ or the country proper, and thereby only 
increased those plague-boils called large cities, which, according to 
Prince Bismarck, ought to be razed to the ground one and all, and 
at an early convenience too. The Jew is, in the beautifully inane 
words of Richard Wagner, ‘the plastic demon of man’s decadence.’ 
He is purely negative, uncreative, imitative, and destructive. In 
music Jews have done nothing but bastard matters, and Aryan taste 
naturally revolts from such tone-hebraisms as Mendelssohn’s violin- 
concerto, or his music to Midsummer Night's Dream; let alone 
Meyerbeer or Goldmarck, whose music is sheer talmudistic yodlers. 
In literature Jews are only successful in a kind of verbal bartering, 
and dexterous dazing of the reader. Heine, it is true, was a Jew; 
but it is equally certain that he ought not to have been one; and 
then he is far too witty to be a true German writer. And as to 
Spinoza, he proves nothing. Having been declared a nuisance by 
nearly all professors of philosophy, how can we expect him to be more 
accommodating for the professors of Antisemitism? The fame of so 
many Jewish writers is owing only to a concerted mutual admiration 
society of theirs, rendered very efficient by their preponderance in 
the international press. Last, and yet first, the Jews have all the 
gold and other money in their hands. They are rich, all of them. 
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There is really no poor Jew ; and the Russian Jews were a mere farce 
palmed off on innocent Europe by the late Baron Hirsch, who, after 
fleecing the Turks—since which time they are so barefaced—posed 
as a founder of hospitals and other diseased objects. The Jews have 
the Mammon ; and more particularly the Rothschilds have it. They 
own all governments. All ministers ‘are in the pay of the Vienna or 
Frankfort house of the famous bankers. All posts are in their gift 
and patronage. They really run Europe. And if the Christian 
people of Europe will not pull themselves together ere long, then 
history will be reversed, and the Ghetto, wherein in former times 
Jews were locked up, will come to be the panel for Christians, kept 
under lock by their superiors, the Semites. 

This is the sum total of the countless antisemitic writings 
published on the continent during the last eighteen or twenty years. 
To these theories practical responses were not missing either. 
Jewish merchants were boycotted, and annoyed in all imaginable 
manners. In the parliaments, in the press, from the pulpits of 
Catholic and Protestant preachers alike, Jews were and are being 
exposed to all the opprobrium and scandal that their opponents can 
muster. In vain did some Christian and a host of Jewish writers 
and journalists exhort the Antisemites. The current of hatred went 
on increasing in bulk and rapidity, and finally reached a definite 
political organisation. Both at Berlin and at Vienna the Antisemites, 
not content with the social taboo they had succeeded in spreading 
against the Jew, formed into parliamentary parties, with a programme 
and working staff. Their number steadily increased ; their example 
was imitated in the various diets and councils of the provinces and 
towns of Germany and Austria proper ; and quite recently, as is well 
known, the Antisemites gained such an overwhelming majority in 
the municipal council of Vienna as to enforce in the face of opposi- 
tion on the part of the Austrian Government the appointment of 
Lueger, their leader, as temporary vice-mayor, and in due time as 
Mayor of Vienna. In consolidating themselves into numerous and 
thus influential parliamentary parties, the Antisemites have become 
a real power in the state-life of Germany and Austria. In France 
they have not yet reached that stage; but it is nowise impossible 
there too. In Italy there is little Antisemitism. Not on account of 
the small number of Jews though ; for numbers do not have much 
influence in that matter. In France there are scarcely over 70,000 
Jews ; yet Antisemitism rages there just as wildly as in Germany, 
where there are 600,000, and in Austria with its 1,500,000 Jews. 
In fact no one can at present conceal from himself that Antisemitism 
is, in one way or another, a fixture of the political and social life of 
the continent. The Jews will no doubt survive it. Have they not 
survived all the attacks and onslaughts levelled at them by all the 
nations of Europe, and for nearly a score of centuries? Nor is it, to 
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my mind, difficult to see why they survive all attacks. They never 
seriously resist. Since the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, when the 
Jews, broadly speaking, for the last time offered real and obstinate 
resistance to their assailants, they have, as a body, never seriously 
essayed to combat those that attacked them. They suffer and 
endure ; they moan and wail; they bandy wit or sarcasms at their 
oppressors; but they never show real fight. The Protestants, 
whether in France or Germany, in Austria or Hungary, have, at 
the risk of millions of lives, fought their oppressors on hundreds 
of battle-fields or in innumerable party strifes. Having shown 
tangible resistance, they were in some countries crushed out alto- 
gether, in others reduced to an insignificant minority. So fared 
the Albigenses, the Hussites, and the Waldenses. So have fared, in 
antiquity, the Semitic Carthaginians and the Iberians in Spain. 
Not so the Jews, and least of all the modern Jews. They go com- 
plaining to everybody, and write in the Revue des Etudes jwives, or 
in similar learned periodicals, long-winded articles where, paragraph 
by paragraph, and especially by means of foot-notes, it is proved that 
the Jews are really not méchants; that they are good, law-abiding, 
and quiet citizens; that one Jew, in 1801, provided food for French 
prisoners at his own expense, and that another in 1806 actually 
died in the interest of a French patriotic cause; and that in law, 
medicine, mathematics and other sciences, Jews like Stahl, Lassalle, 
Jacobi, Lombroso, &c. &c. have contributed to the stock of 
knowledge no inconsiderable share. That is to say, to the 
men who brandish real swords over their heads, they answer 
by showing them drawn revolvers indeed, but drawn on paper. 
The Jews harp on their undying tenacity and indestructibility. 
So may the gipsies do. Neither Jew nor gipsy ever resists; hence 
both indefinitely survive. Do not the German Jews, especially the 
better class among them, more than merit their treatment at the 
hands of the Antisemites for enduring without any serious revolt the 
shame of being refused the rank of officers in the German army, 
although by law they are fully entitled to it ? People who can stand 
that will stand anything. Where is the body of Jews in Germany 
that has publicly declared, and then manfully acted up to its deter- 
mination to get access to the ranks of officers by means of agitation 
unrelenting and uncompromising? Had Catholics in Prussia been 
excluded from what by the constitution of Germany is their right, 
they would certainly not have rested until they could have forced the 
Protestant majority to admit them to the honour of officers in the 
army. The Jews in Germany have never made the faintest attempt, 
beyond incidental woeful reproaches in Parliament, and very funny 
remarks on the Prussian lieutenant in feuilletons. It has been said, 
every country has the Jews it merits. Truly, every aggregate of 
Jews has the Antisemites it deserves. That acertain class of people 
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is hated by other classes : nothing occurs more frequently in history. 
All real history is full of violent party struggles, and all parties 
cordially hated and fiercely fought one another. But here is a 
novelty. Here is a well-hated class, so gorgeously hated that many 
an ignored class might well envy them such solid hatred. They are 
fought in public and private, by means fair and foul, systematically 
and at random, from above and from below. What splendid occasion 
for people ambitious for greatness! But here is the worm. The 
Jews never coalesced into parties openly fighting their opponents. 
The individual Jew is virile enough. In no one case has the 
individual gentleman Jew refused or shirked a duel; and even in 
cases of so-called American duels, or forced suicides, no Jew has been 
known to go back on his word. All the more strange is their absolute 
passive resistance as a body. The modern Jews are, in history, the 
only class of people that, being openly attacked, recoil from openly 
fighting their assailants. And this is the historic novelty. 

Or, rather, not quite novel. For there has been indeed, and there 
still is, another class of people equally hated as the Jews by immense 
numbers of civilised men, and who have likewise never resisted 
attacks in an open and recklessly bold manner. Hence, having been 
not only persecuted and chased, but positively exterminated and 
declared to be non-existent, they yet exist, and will continue to exist 
for many more centuries. It is by comparing the case of the Jews 
to the case of their historic parallel that we will get at the right 
point of view wherefrom to judge and analyse the antisemitic move- 
ment on the continent. This other class of people are the Jesuits. 
They, like the Jews, are openly hated, and have been exposed to 
attacks and aggressions of a formidable character, and for the last 
hundred and fifty years. Their order was solemnly abolished by Pope 
Clement the Fourteenth in 1773. But their lease on life has,been 
renewed and again renewed, and they still continue to wield very 
considerable power. And all this they achieved because they never 
offered open resistance. The famous phrase of their General Ricci, 
‘Sint ut sunt, aut non sint,’ indicates an iron firmness and obstinacy 
which the Jesuits really never possessed. Had they acted according 
to their general’s dictum, they would have long ceased to exist. They 
acted, however, otherwise. 


Ill 


Of the numerous orders of monks founded by the Catholic Church 
some have, at times and by certain people, been ridiculed or hated. 
The Franciscan friars of the thirteenth and the Capuchins of the six- 
teenth century were objects of strong antipathies in many a country. 
However, the Jesuits, and they alone, have been and largely 
still are the best-hated organ of the Roman Church. Their name 
alone of all names of monastic orders has given rise to a new adjec- 
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tive, ‘ Jesuitic ;’ and this testimony of language is sufficient to prove 
the intense animosity arrayed against them. It is in adjectives where 
nations store up their likes and dislikes. This general and lasting 
hatred—can it be explained by racial antipathies? The members of 
the order of Jesus are of all races and nationalities. Can it be ac- 
counted for by a peculiar mental or emotional temper innate in such 
people as become Jesuits? They are of all possible tempers and 
emotional calibre. It remains only to ascribe that general hatred of 
Jesuits to the fact, instinctively or consciously present to all their 
enemies, that they are essentially strangers—strangers in every coun- 
try, in any kind of commonwealth, under all circumstances. They 
have neither nationality nor race, neither family nor other social ties. 
They are outside all communities, and thus absolute strangers. By 
their system of education as founded by Loyola, and developed by 
Lainez, their disciple necessarily becomes a being attached to no 
single person or groups of persons, to no particular or collective 
interest other than that of his order. He is the ideal stranger. 
Callous to the world of emotions engendered by the ordinary affilia- 
tions of human life, he becomes as it were extra-human, and so, in 
a sense, superhuman. But while this estrangement makes him un- 
sympathetic, it also renders him more powerful. No wiser word ever 
fell from the lips of John Selden than the remark that they who 
want to rule people make themselves as different from them as pos- 
sible. The stranger, by the very isolation in which he stands to the 
people around him, acquires a superiority over them. Their foibles 
are not his ; and therefore where they are weak, he is strong. Their 
virtues are not his; and therefore where they recoil, he will boldly 
push onward. Their perils are not his; and therefore where they 
succumb, he will survive. But chief of all, where they are agitated 
by passion and blinded by violent desires, he is cool and collected. 
In all history strangers have exercised an enormous influence. As 
so many other chapters of history, this too has not yet been written. 
There is no history of strangers. Historians, from patriotic motives 
and from ignorance, have never dwelt upon that point. Yet pause a 
moment to weigh the influence of strangers in England, from King 
William the First, the Norman, to King William the Third, the 
Dutchman; or from Anselm, of Aosta in Piedmont, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to Panizzi, the Italian, the creator librarian of the British 
Museum ; in France, from Alcuin of York to Cardinal Mazarin the 
Italian, and Napoleon the Corsican; in Austria, from Rudolf of 
Habsburg in Switzerland, to Eugen, Prince of Savoy, Van Swieten 
the Dutchman, Count Beust the Saxon, and Count Andrassy the 
Hungarian; in Russia, from the first Ruriks from Sweden to 
Catharine the Great, the German Princess, &c. It need not astound 
us that in countries where over fifty per cent. of the population are 
strangers, or the first generation of strangers, as for instance in the 
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United States, the most marvellous progress has been made in all 
matters requiring push, enterprise, and feverish activity. The back- 
wardness of Latin America has been ascribed to their Latin race, 
which is alleged to be a race unfit for the struggle of life, as witness 
the ancient Romans. It has also been ascribed to the Catholie 
religion, which is alleged to be an inferior equipment to Protes- 
tantism, as witness Catholic France. The simple truth is, Latin 
America has a very much smaller influx of strangers. Where the 
United States receive hundreds of thousands, Latin America receives 
a few thousands. This characteristic energy of the stranger is so 
true that it also applies to what we might call relative strangers— 
that is, the constantly increasing rural element in our large towns. 
Within less than three generations the population of London, Man- 
chester, or Paris, Bordeaux, is entirely changed. The Londoner 
proper is supplanted by the man coming from the country with the 
keener energies of a stranger. Nearly all leading men of the French 
Revolution were provincials that had come to Paris hungry for money, 
glory, or blood. They were to the Parisien proper, strangers. In 
fact, although Paris is the centre of France, nay all France, it is so 
mostly owing not to the Parisien, but to the provincial coming to 
Paris. So it was inancient Babylow; soin Athens; soin Rome. Not 
asingle great writer of Latin literature was a Roman born, except Cesar. 

The Jesuits, then, and the Jews are the great types of the 
stranger. Being clearly distinguishable—one by their costume and 
organisation, the other by certain physical features and social habits— 
they cannot submerge in the mass of the strangers generally. When, 
therefore, circumstances prepare an attack on either of them, they 
are a clear aim, and the simplest know where to hit. Having arrived 
at this, the only correct standpoint, we need not trouble ourselves 
with ethnologic or historic researches in order to reconstrue the Jew 
and his mental or moral features. If we steadily keep in mind that 
he is, generally speaking, not only a stranger, but also that he has 
been so these fifteen or sixteen hundred years and in all countries, 
his innermost esse will become quite clear to us. He has the energy, 
aggressiveness, shrewdness, and frequently the recklessness of the 
stranger, but with threefold intensity. Being constantly on the alert 
either against danger or for rapid advance in fortune, he must needs be 
sober and temperate, and particularly keen in judging men and events. 
Being severed from broader interests of large aggregates of men, such 
as town, county, or nation, his emotions feed chiefly on family senti- 
ments, and he becomes the most feeling of fathers as he is the most 
devoted of sons. Up to recent times he had only to gain by a change 
of régime; hence he readily enlisted with revolutionists. And finally, 
whenever he is received into society, he is practically an upstart, a 
parvenu ; and hence he manifests all the objectionable qualities of 
that class of strangers. Upstarts, whether individuals or nations 
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(witness the Prussians), are ostentatious, self-centred, vain, and 
boastful. These qualities are inevitable in upstarts. It is equally 
inevitable that good society resents these qualities very keenly. 
Good society—le monde, as the French rightly say—is in reality a state 
of its own ; the laws, officers, and procedure of which are even more 
finely developed than in states proper. In classical antiquity 
society proper did not exist. Laws were given by the public assem- 
blies both on matters treated in modern parliaments, and on matters 
now left to the sway of fashion and other social powers. Hence the 
Jews in their antique diaspora could not commit the specific crime 
that they are perpetrating at present. For there is little doubt that 
the main and most general cause of the dislike for Jews at present is 
their lack of social tact. The laws of society are unwritten, because 
everybody knows them. They form an organised whole covering 
the smallest detail, the minutest eventuality. No man can conform 
to them unless he has been in the habit of so doing from childhood 
onward. In consequence of the more or less complete emancipation 
of the Jews on the continent in the course of the last hundred years, 
a very large number of Jews have, by entering liberal professions, 
received access into society. In the years 1876-81 the Jewish 
students at the Berlin Gymmnasien (colleges) formed no less than 17 
per cent. of the total. In 1887 the Jews furnished 10 per cent. of the 
students at Prussian universities, although they formed only 14 per 
cent. of the population of Prussia. Nearly 10 per cent. of the judges 
in Prussia are Jews ; and at the highest law court of the German 
Empire, at Leipsic, there are ten Jewish judges among a total of 
seventy-nine. In single towns the proportion is still higher. Thus, 
of the fifty-seven barristers at Breslau, thirty-one are Jews; and of 
the three hundred and sixty lawyers of the law court called Land- 
gericht in Berlin in 1889, no less than two hundred and sixty were 
Jews. Inthe twenty-one universities of Germany there were, in 
1888, one hundred and four Jews as regular professors, that is, 8 per 
cent. of the total ; and of the Privatdocenten, or tutors and prospective 
professors, the Jews formed 18 percent. In the University of Vienna 
there were in 1885-86 two thousand and odd Jewish to three thousand 
and odd Christian students. In Hungary and Italy, and also in 
France, the statistics show similar results. 

From the above facts it will be seen that the Jews of the conti- 
nent have been given access to professions and social preferments 
which had been closed to them for centuries, The stranger was given 
a chance of blending with a native. How did the stranger use his 
privilege: Did he really assimilate himself with the world into 
which he was admitted? Did he do what Grillparzer, the Austrian 
sage and dramatist, once required of any one who entered on a pro- 
fession or trade? Did he appropriate both the faults and virtues of 
his new profession? The most favourable critic of the Jews cannot 
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assert that. And how could the Jews have done so? Old Cato used 
to say : ‘ Quod initio vitiosum est, tractu temporis convalescere nequit.’ 
I have already hinted at the fact that the Jews in modern times 
never fought for their emancipation as did the Protestants or other 
sects. They got it indeed, but without fighting for it. They reaped 
the harvest that they had not sown; and here, here is the vice ‘ quod 
tractu temporis convalescere nequit.’ The ideas of the French Revo- 
lution had such a profound influence on the peoples of Europe that 
governments were fairly ashamed of the bondage in which Jews were 
held by them. So these governments hastened to liberate the Jew. 
Had the Jews been going through all the anguish and terrors of 
religious wars, had they acquired their citizenship by efforts as im- 
mense as were those of other oppressed religious sects, they would 
have come out of the struggle diminished in numbers indeed, but 
worthier of their privilege. As it was, the Jews were not only up- 
starts, but upstarts by dint of sheer good luck; that is, the worst of 
upstarts. In countries like Hungary for instance, where the liberal 
professions were, up to 1867, exclusively in the hands of the nobility, 
the sudden influx of Jewish lawyers, teachers, judges, and writers 
could not but be most injurious to the interests of the hitherto 
privileged class. For a nobleman to be obliged to treat as his peer 
the son of the Jew whom his father had kept as ‘ village-Jew’ was a 
most tantalising position. What made it absolutely unbearable was 
the lack of all social tact on the part of the novi homines. In the 
ball-room, in the ‘casino,’ or club of the town, in the street, the 
newly-emancipated Jew displayed a familiarity and forwardness with 
the men and women of the old Hungarian society, that, as it was in 
the worst taste, so it was most bitterly resented. Duels among 
Jews and Christians began to increase at aterriblerate. To noavail. 
That initial vice mentioned above went on cankering the whole 
relation. I am fully aware of the fact that the Jews constantly harp 
on the principles of ‘ humanity,’ ‘ civilisation,’ ‘ enlightenment,’ throw- 
ing them wholesale into the face of whosoever wants to exclude them 
from social or legal equality. This modern humanity, this modern 
civilisation, this modern enlightenment, however, was it won by the 
Jews? Was it not won by Christian peoples labouring and fighting 
for it in the blood of their bodies and in the distress of their souls ? 
This world of Europe is a sword and rifle begotten world. He who 
has kept outside that secular fight has no claim to the benefits 
thereof. If the fighters generously admit him within their ranks, 
let him practise many virtues, but foremost of all let him practise the 
virtue of modesty. And here is the heavy and unanswerable indict- 
ment against the emancipated and reformed Jew: he is profoundly 
immodest. The old orthodox Jew is perverse and uncouth if you 
please, but he is a character. There is system and logic, and even 
poetry, in his weird consistency of forbidding exclusiveness. If pro- 
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perly roused he, and he alone, may still show fight—real, honest, fatal 
fight. He is absurd perhaps, but true. There is a grandeur in his 
stintedness, and fascination in his self-inflicted isolation. The greatest 
of Jewish luminaries in science or philosophy have nearly always 
come from among the orthodox Jews. He is not immodest or forward, 
for he does not crave for Christian society. He is an erratic block 
on the surface of Europe. But the reformed Jew, he who abandons 
the ritual of his fathers without adopting the creed of the Christians, 
he who is ashamed of meeting his lowly and still orthodox relative, 
and arrogantly struts on the boulevards and other public places of 
great capitals, he is downright absurd and worthy of the lash of 
society. And thus far modern Antisemitism is quite right. It was and 
is a just and legitimate reaction against the preposterous arrogance of 
the New Jew. Nor has this reaction been without its beneficial 
effect on many of these New Jews. No inconsiderable number of the 
fiercest Antisemites have arisen from among Jews. Thus to the 
funds for the ‘mission’ of Stoecker, the arch-Jewbaiter of Berlin, 
Jewish bankers of that town contributed very largely. A still larger 
number of New Israelites have taken the lesson of Antisemitism to 
heart, and have seriously tried to blend with the nation whose members 
theyare. But much, very much, remains to be done, and unless Christi- 
anity will be embraced by the reformed Jew, he will, it is to be feared, 
never quite assimilate himself with the Christian. This change of 
religion, however, is almost impossible. The central fact and belief 
of Christianity, that is the coming of salvation through and in Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, will scarcely ever be accepted by the ortho- 
dox Jews ; and for the simple reason that they already possess and 
fully believe in a medium, in another Son of God, through and 
in whom salvation is coming to them, namely, through and in 
the community of Jews, the ‘chosen people’ whom the prophet 
Daniel called ‘ the Son of God.’ In this regard too the orthodox Jew 
is infinitely superior to the Neologue. It being certain that every 
system of Monotheism necessarily leads to a mediator between the 
Godhead and man, the orthodox Jew, in accepting his own chosen 
tribe as the mediator, remains within the due demesne of that exalted 
religious concept. The reformed Jew, on the other hand, throws 
over the mediatorship both of the ‘chosen people’ and of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and yet boldly declares himself to believe inone God. He 
is therefore, in point of religion, no less absurd than in point of 
social conduct. The Antisemites, if frequently in a clumsy and 
boorish manner, distinctly felt and pointed out this grave and dan- 
gerous failing of the modern or New Jew, and in doing so they have 
again done great service to the cause of civilisation, this cause being 
largely the cause of Christianity. In studying these causes and these 
effects of what might be called social Antisemitism, many differ with 
its promoters as to some of the means they have employed in pro- 
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pagating it. But there is another and more serious-species or aspect 
of Antisemitism—the political—and as the former is vested in a 
socially intolerable failing of the New Jew, so this is arising from a 
politically poor constitution of the nations of the continent. 


IV 


The study of movements in the past, similar to that of political 
Antisemitism in our time, reveals the fact that nations either unripe 
for, or decadent from, parliamentary government show their inferiority 
especially in the incapacity of producing real political issues of par- 
liamentary struggle. Their parties take up ‘platforms’ which in times 
of high parliamentary development would have been left to the regula- 
tion of the home or the drawing-room. Instead of rallying round men 
and principles of truly political drift and weight, they try to hush up 
their inaptitude by falling foul of relatively harmless classes or 
institutions. This generally happens when, after long wars, a’ period 
of peace is setting in. The excitement of the war having subsided, 
people long for new modes of excitement. The evils of war have 
been shown up by many a well-intentioned writer. The evils of 
peace have scarcely been pointed out. Yet they are almost as glaring 
as the former. No sooner had the Romans, by the middle of the 
second century B.C., conquered the Mediterranean world than they 
began to interslaughter themselves; and agrarians, socialists, and 
religious reformers were calling upon the citizens to remedy the 
‘terrible diseases’ of the commonwealth. It was exactly the same 
after 1763. Europe, sick of three immense and useless wars—that of 
the Spanish succession (1701-13), the Austrian succession (1740- 
1748), and the Seven Years’ War (1756-63)—-Europe wanted peace but 
could not stand it. Political life was just beginning to grow, first 
in the heads of thinkers and writers, then in the bosoms of the 
bourgeois classes, and this new life wanted issues, aims, centres of 
struggle. . Having absolutely no parliamentary issue proper in that 
they had no parliaments, the Zeitgeist forthwith created a surrogate 
which was sufficient to animate the masses and the governments. 

This surrogate was the fight against the Jesuits. In all Catholic 
countries of Europe a deluge of pamphlets and skits, popular books, 
and elaborate treatises was poured forth containing all imaginable 
accusations and denunciations of the Order of Jesus. The Jesuits 
were the root of all evil. They had clandestinely caused by their 
intrigues all the late wars. They were the perdition of the youth 
whom they taught, of the nobility whom they confessed, and of the 
kings and princes generally whom they ruled. The accusations 
levelled against them by Pascal and the Jansenists in the seventeenth 
century were mere sops and child’s play beside the fearful insinua- 
tions now raised against them. They were murderers; for had they 
not attempted to assassinate the King of Portugal? They were 
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harpies and usurers of the worst description ; for had not Father La 
Valette implicated by his treacherous commercial enterprises nearly 
all the south of France? They were slave-dealers ; for had they not 
in Paraguay enslaved and vilified a whole nation of innocent Indians ? 
They were the bane of the world, the curse of the Church, the out- 
laws of humanity. 

By this time we are pretty fairly informed about the truth of all 
these fearful incriminations. In common fairness we cannot any 
longer write history and hold the Jesuits guilty of one hundredth of 
the crimes imputed to them at about the middle of the last century. 
We do know that they then abused their power indeed, but far less— 
nay, infinitely less—than from 1550 to 1650, and that on the whole 
they were not much more harmful than any other of the then ruling 
classes. That they were and are hateful on account of their very 
constitution as absolute strangers, this much we may and do grant. 
That they were or are the root of all evil is untrue, and preposterous 
to hold. No parliamentary fight will kill and exterminate them. 
They must be met by means over which parliaments are powerless : 
by a change in the minds of the people. 

The parliamentary fight against the Jews at present is precisely 
on the lines and has the same origin as had the fight against the 
Jesuits in the last century. After the gigantic wars of the French 
Republic and Napoleon the First, Europe was held in a state of siege 
from 1815 to 1848—in some countries as late as 1860 and 1867. 
During that long torpor the various nations were constantly clamour- 
ing, if in subdued tones, for parliamentary government. In reality, 
however, they were not ripe for it at all. It was only a timid imita- 
tion of the theories of the French Revolution. They cried for modes 
of government which they had long unlearned to practise, and of 
which they had no clear idea. The revolutions of 1848 affrighted 
the rulers ; and fearing lest all Europe should break out in a second 
and still more formidable French Revolution, they slowly consented 
to grant parliamentary governments, and at the end of the sixties 
nearly all continental countries had been granted parliaments of their 
own. After the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71, peace settled down 
on Europe. The various parliaments were opened, and the necessity 
was felt to create parties. This is easily and naturally done in 
countries of long parliamentary habits and wants. In the New 
Parliaments, however, this was the chief stumbling-block. Parties 
arose indeed, but they were so unnatural, so far-fetched, that they 
had scarcely any vitality in them at all. The ‘fractions’ of the 
German Reichstag rose and fell and changed like fractions of coloured 
glass in a kaleidoscope. Their number sometimes reached twenty. 
Likewise in the Reichstag at Vienna. And now it was that men 
endowed with considerable insight into the needs of the time began to 
work at the formation of a new nucleus of party-crystallisation. As had 
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been done a century ago by the Jesuit baiters, so now those clever 
agitators, feeling that the politically untrained masses in Germany 
and Austria would never get enthusiastic over purely political issues, 
substituted for it one of the ready-made social antipathies. Society 
indeed was, all over the continent, in a stage of maturity infinitely 
superior to that of the parliamentary state. Society had material 
enough for party organisation, and among these none was surer of 
general acceptance than the hatred of the New Jews arising from 
circumstances related above. Here then was a nucleus of a party 
endowed with enduring vitality. 

And now followed with necessity, as in the case of the Jesuits, 
the string of accusations, all the more exaggerated the less they were 
founded on truth. The Jews are the root of all evil ; they corrupt the 
administration ; they are murderers of children ; they enslave the 
labourer and bribe all governments, &c. All this as in the case of 
the Jesuits. In reality the Jews have, either in commerce or in 
other walks of life, not done more harm than many another class 
that had, and abused the chance of power. In reality Jews are, as a 
rule, very far from rich, and any one of the rich monastic orders is far 
richer than they, as, for instance, the Praemonstratenses in Hungary, 
the Benedictines in France, or the Jesuits in Belgium. In reality 
Jews have a particular and almost craven horror of blood, and have 
never murdered children for ritual needs ; several Popes have declared 
this blood accusation to be the most absurd of allegations, and in no 
single modern case have Jews been convicted for such a crime by a 
court of law or a jury. Yet, and again as in the case of the Jesuits, 
nothing will convince or can convince the Antisemites, and for the 
simple reason that their existence as a strong political party depends 
on the belief in those alleged .atrocities. And if all the Jews of 
Germany and Austria suddenly left Europe altogether, the Anti- 
semites, far from ceasing their agitations, would continue to exist as 
heretofore. They would fight the ‘semitic’ element in Christians 
generally or in Turks, Russians, or—Englishmen. This is no mere 
assumption. For so far have things Antisemitic come to develop 
that the word ‘Semite,’ again, and precisely as the word ‘ Jesuit,’ is 
used in a general sense, and quite irrespective of Jews. The large 
portion of Frenchmen who cordially hate the English have, in an 
elaborate book written by one Louis Martin, given utterance to their 
firm belief that the English are Jews. The Antisemites of Vienna 
carry on a crusade against the Jews and the Hungarians at the same 
time. Lueger, their leader, is a Magyar-eater of the darkest dye, 
and his Antisemitic agitations against Hungary will before long 
cause serious trouble in the dual empire. 

The political aspect of Antisemitism on the continent is thus an 
unmistakable symptom of the poorly developed political instincts of 
most of the continental nations. Should they ever reach political 
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manhood, they will drop Antisemitism as too barren a means of great 
political work. The Hungarians, for instance, whose political life 
dates back to centuries before the French Revolution, have soon 
dropped Antisemitism altogether. They do have real political 
issues to work on. They do not need surrogates. Most of the other 
nations on the continent, however, still need it as a first schooling 
in public business. And this is the redeeming feature even in 
political Antisemitism. It indicates that Germans and Austrians are 
beginning to wake up from their inertia in matters public and 
political. It is a prelude to something better. The New Jews will 
not benefit by that. They will continue to practise their policy of 
abstention. They will not crystallise into parliamentary parties, and 
their most likely fate is to get swamped by the orthodox Jews. The 
sooner this will happen the better. In this well-knit and plastic 
Europe of ours we do not need hybrid, colourless cosmopolites like 
the New Jews. And if Antisemitism had done nothing but bring 
the great question of nationality into still stronger relief, it has well 
deserved of Europe. 
Emit REICH. 





ON INDUCTIVE MORALITY 


I 


ENGLAND is the birthplace of experimental philosophy, to which she 
has remained faithful from the time of Bacon up to our own day, 
nor has she since had any reason to repent of this fidelity. While 
other nations subjected their vitality to a dogmatic yoke, or spent 
it fruitlessly in the abstractions of transcendental philosophy, 
England has made rapid progress in every branch of her national 
life, built up a free and solid political constitution, and attained her 
present prosperity and greatness. 

The rest of the world, more or less rapidly according to the 
diverse moral and intellectual conditions of each nation, did not 
long hesitate to follow the same road, soon to be illumined by such 
marvellous conquests of science as the discovery of the system of the 
universe, in which discovery the chief figure is another great English- 
man, Newton, who gave definite order to conflicting theories by 
establishing the law of universal gravitation. 

But, while proceeding in this way, hardly had experimental 
philosophy begun to deal boldly and fully with the problems of the 
physical than it was confronted with those of the moral world: owing 
to long-established prejudices, and, above all, to their peculiar 
nature, these last did not seem to lend themselves readily to this 
treatment. 

Under the impression of that first contact of experimental 
philosophy with the moral world a third great Englishman, after the 
frank and decided manner of his race, made up his mind as to the 
impotence of philosophy on the subject. Thus, as Bacon was the 
founder of experimental so it may be said that Hume was the founder 
of positive philosophy. 

This designation contains in itself the idea of limitation, per- 
mitting experimental philosophy to deal only with such applications 
as can be made with profit, to the exclusion of subjects which are, 
or, rather, seem, to be incapable of scientific demonstration, or of 
being submitted to examination and led to scientific conclusions. 
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Hence a widespread difference between the two schools. Experi- 
mental philosophy—by subverting the Aristotelian system, on which 
were founded not only the physical sciences, but the moral ordering 
of the world—logically and inevitably tended to destroy the one as 
it had refuted the others. But while, in regard to the physical world, 
the scientific observation of facts enabled it to substitute a new system 
for the one it had refuted, not less complete, and having in itself a 
far greater presumption of truth; as for the moral world, it was 
marvellously ready to destroy, but utterly incapable of reconstruct- 
ing. By the simple application of its fundamental principle, that 
nothing should be accounted true which had not been scientifically 
demonstrated, it confined itself to considering any hypothesis, nay 
every belief, belonging to that order as incredible and absurd. 

The instinctive sense of the great void made in the world by 
the destruction of an order of ideas on which had reposed, and 
still repose, the social and moral relations of countless generations 
soon brought about a reconsideration and a certain hesitation in the 
more thoughtful and intelligent in presence of the mystery of the 
unknown. From this sprang positive philosophy. 

This school modestly confined itself to recognising its own utter 
incompetence in these matters without accepting or rejecting what- 
soever concerns them; while the logical and natural procedure of 
experimental philosophy induced the latter to abound in negation and 
rejection. 

It was, in fact, this last conception which had evidently inspired 
the entire intellectual and moral movement initiated by the great 
Continental revolution of the end of the last century. The practical 
results which concerned the moral world, having gradually given 
greater relief to that void to which we have alluded above, confirmed 
primitive apprehensions, and lent credit, especially on the Continent, 
to positive philosophy as a kind of compromise, or truce, by which, 
without renouncing any of the benefits of experimental philosophy, 
the question remained unprejudiced in regard to the fields upon 
which it had been unable up to the present to enter. 

This wasa great step in advance from the exclusiveness of science 
as a means of conciliating the two worlds, past and present. It was 
even opportune, as it practically induced a modus vivendi, since 
very varied beliefs and opinions may live together under the shadow 
of liberty. But this also entails as a logical consequence a complete 
abstention on the part of science, and a real scepticism corresponding 
in the human conscience to an unlimited freedom of thought upon 
subjects the most essentially important to the moral world. 

In presence of this logical and unavoidable process, and with regard 
to the results which must proceed from it, it seems but right to ask 
whether it be true that, in the moral world, with which is connected 
the most important part of human life, there be nothing stable or 
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scientifically true? And whether, according to apathetic contem- 
porary philosophy, the most shallow and fantastic ideas have equal 
rights not only to a political tolerance which, in a certain measure, 
may be opportune and even necessary, but also to the respect and 
consideration of men’s consciences? Can it be true that religion, 
country, family, property, everything which has been until now the 
basis on which is constituted moral order, are nothing more than 
mere opinions which may or may not be professed ? Is it true that 
a man may act in conformity to his personal opinion, as far as the 
material coercion of the law will allow? Is he bound to any truth 
or abstract principle, or is he simply inspired by momentary social 
opportunism? Is there nothing true nor universal outside this 
empiric practical and temporary utilitarianism ? In a word, can it 
be really true that good and evil are merely abstract ideas, their 
application left to the will of all, or any, making plausible the 
recognition of opinions and practices which corrupt the family, 
demand the dispersion of property, and even the destruction of 
society? Indeed, taking into account all that occurs before our 
eyes in contemporary literature and jurisprudence, everything seems 
to be inspired in this spirit, which, given the premises to which 
we have alluded, is logical and natural. 

As a matter of fact, in the shadow of this philosophical tolerance 
there exists no ordinary crime which does not assume a sort of special 
qualification which, in many cases, is convertible into a philoso- 
phical classification. Attacks on property, if only sufficiently con- 
siderable, find their justification in a business code so involved and 
indulgent that a French comedian of our day simply defines business 
asVargent d’autrui. The lesser attacks are in their turn indulgently 
considered as justified by social injustice. The poor devil caught 
red-handed in the wrongful possession of five francs need hardly fear 
to be looked upon as a real thief. Infractions of the respect due to 
the family have a complete literature of their own. Writers of this 
kidney discourse indifferently on every subject, from the worship of 
Vesta to that of Astarte, from the Palatine to the Suburra, and even 
beyond these natural limits. They treat with esprit, often with 
genuine seduction, and always on the same footing, vice and virtue, 
as they occur in all the varied inventions which the human mind is 
capable of producing in that fertile field. The public is amused, 
academies confer prizes, women study the various types of their sex, 
and men learn a lesson. Small wonder if their practice be in con- 
formity, and that an occasional shock to the most elementary natural 
instinct can alone avail to induce a court of law to condemn a culprit, 
who is, then, rather an object of curiosity than of reprobation to 
the general public. 

The forms of rebellion against society are classified in a number of 
officially recognised classes ; it is sufficient to be a republican under a 
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monarchy for a man to consider himself justified in doing almost 
anything against the established order of things. Under a republic 
it is only necessary to declare oneself a socialist. Nay, to take the 
worst instance, it suffices to profess anarchism to be no longer con- 
sidered as a vulgar rebel or disturber of public peace, but as the 
follower of a recognised school, and a sort of philosopher, who may 
become a martyr just as he may become a minister, but who will 
no longer be a vulgar delinquent. 

In default of these categories, already sufficiently numerous, 
whoever does not fall under them has recourse to an equally minute 
pathological classification. Psychological and physiological studies 
have created so many and such varied qualifications that there hardly 
exists a delinquent who is not far more interesting from a scientific 
standpoint than from that of the public security. Even criminality 
has a literature of its own, which reacts upon contemporary jurispru- 
dence so much that some recent legislation, thanks to the unduly 
scientific mind of its makers, has found no other definition for 
certain degrees of crime than the material punishment connected 
with them. 

All this is not in the natural order of things, nor is it likely that 
the world will quietly acquiesce in it ; indeed, it is strange that this 
abnormal condition should escape serious attention. Man has 
never paid so little attention to his raison d’étre and to his finality 
as in our time. He is contented with the contemplation and 
observation of himself and of his work. He has perhaps never been so 
attentive to it, but does not attempt to draw any consequence or rule 
which would help to the reconstruction of the moral edifice, so deeply 
shaken on its very basis. Can societies and man grow accustomed 
to this void and be satisfied with this state of things? Every 
society that has existed and prospered has been founded on 
certain fixed principles; and with the decay of these, societies have 
generally ‘decayed and disappeared.’ The example of an eclectic 
society without principles and fixed notions of right and wrong 
as a condition of normal and lasting existence would be without 
parallel. 

In order that, in opposition to the testimony of history, this 
should be believed to be possible, and that this condition should 
be considered, according to the views of its defenders, rather a 
result of the progress of the human intellect than a sign of 
decadence, it would be necessary to believe that both experimental 
and positive philosophy had said their last word. If it were true 
that the experimental method were not applicable to the moral 
world—and it is not thought that any other method can give any 
evidence of truth—one would be obliged to conclude that whatever 
concerns this question was utterly beyond scientific investigation, that 
moral order was beyond hope of reconstruction, and was therefore 
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necessarily to be abandoned to the personal judgment of each, and 
consequently to human folly and wickedness, which is simply absurd. 

Bat is it really true that the moral world is outside the sphere of 
the experimental method ? 

There are facts of an enduring nature in the moral as well as in 
the physical world. Now, in the latter, methodical study has 
enabled us to discover the laws which govern it. And no one would 
to-day hold a personal opinion different from the one commonly 
existing as regards cause and effect in relation to the natural laws, 
strictly so called. It is no longer possible to entertain two opinions 
on the greater number of these subjects. 

If, on the contrary, it be possible that there should exist as many 
opinions as there are men on the laws and rules which ought to 
govern, and in fact do govern, the moral world, we must conclude 
that the facts which belong to that world have not been so studied, 
observed, and classified as to lead to the same results. Hence it is 
not the matter which is wanting to the experimental method, but 
the application of the method to the matter. 

The principal reason why this application has not been made is 
that, while it is impossible to deny the constancy and recurrence 
of moral facts, a variable element manifests itself in them, which, 
without altering the qualities common to both, essentially diffe- 
rentiate their nature from that of physical phenomena. The 
presence of such an element, which is nothing else than the human 
intellect and will, and of which it may be said that it is ‘ degno 
Vimmensa invidia e di pieta profonda, has so reacted on the 
moral world as to disturb thought, and to prevent the application of 
methodical observation and the deduction of rational and impartial 
conclusions. It is because man did not know how to look into him- 
self with his own intellect that, though he has succeeded in knowing 
what is outside, he is unable to know himself, whom, however, he 
ought, for his sake, to know better than anything else. 

Nosce te ipswm was said by the oracle. Had this precept been 
understood in all the fulness of its meaning, humanity would have 
been spared many evils. 


II 


We do not mean that human actions have not been described 
and even studied and discussed; on the contrary, they have been 
not only observed, but brought under rule in every age and from 
every poiat of view, though generally, and for a long period, they 
were considered a priori and in accordance with pre-established 
principles. Moreover, as to the application of these principles to 
practical life, they have been treated so empirically that entire 
generations have died for what they considered to be right according 
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to one order of ideas; and successive generations, with equal faith 
and perseverance, have rejected, condemned, and abandoned that 
very order of things which previous generations had accepted, 
respected, and venerated. 

It is true that all this occurred for the most part in an age and 
at a time when it was believed that the earth was the centre of 
the universe, that Nature abhorred a vacuum, and so forth ; ina word, 
when the knowledge of the physical world was not more advanced 
than that of the moral world. 

But when the secrets of the physical world had been revealed, this 
parallel ceased to exist, and things proceeded differently as regards 
the moral world. Nota single attempt was made to study the past in 
order to draw instruction for the future. And the same contradic- 
tions continued to occur as before in various states of civilisation and 
even among various populations. What seemed good and honest to 
one seemed bad and reprehensible tothe other. Different peoples and 
fractions of the same people came into collision, testifying with their 
blood, which is the supreme testimony of sincerity and devotion to a 
cause, to opposite beliefs. Both wereequally convinced that they lived 
in the truth, and were ready to give their life for the truth. Scarcely 
a century has passed since blood flowed in rivers in order to suffocate- 
whatever belonged to a faith and to an order of ideas which in its 
time had been built up with blood and martyrdom ; since then, more 
than once the past has tried to avenge itself, and the present, 
believing itself to be the future, has renewed its aggressiveness. 

Only lately, in one of the most cultivated and civilised countries 
of Europe, one party declared science and reason bankrupt, while the 
other party has reasserted its doubts and renewed its protests against 
religion and faith. On the one side is a vast number of persons, 
worthy of respect from every point of view, while the other counts a 
large proportion of cultivated and scientific men. 

Generally speaking, in both cases, all these people, alike in the past 
and in the present, have believed and believe firmly, act conscien- 
tiously and honestly, and cling to their own ideas with absolute faith. 
Who is right or who wrong? or are both parties to be regarded as. 
unhappy maniacs? Are they equally victims of hallucination ? 
Neither science nor philosophy, not even the most accommodating 
and tolerant, can furnish us with an answer, because they do not 
know. 

Our concern is more particularly with the struggle between reason 
and faith, since it interests us more directly as being that which has- 
been fought with the greatest vigour in our very midst. Fortunately 
the tendencies of the present time seem to point out a compromise of 
a practical kind ; and therefore its latest effects are no longer as disas— 
trous as they were in the past. But it is just its present state of 
transition, or rather of indifference, whith constitutes the gravest. 
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peril for society, because absence of principle is more dangerous 
than a conflict between divergent principles. 

Now, it must be remembered that this indifference and neglect 
are principally the result of the state of knowledge on the subject, 
which in its turn is produced by the defective method with 
which this most important part of human life has been hitherto 
treated. 

This is so true that the consciousness of this defect, in spite of 
all manner of prejudices, has begun to make itself felt among con- 
temporary thinkers, and some of them have arisen from various 
quarters, and under the inspiration of various theories, with ten- 
dencies towards a scientific treatment of that important part of - 
universal life, although up to the present they have not attained their 
object. 

The attempts at a scientific treatment proceeding from the known 
to the unknown in studying the moral life of humanity have been 
of two kinds. One has been called the philosophy of history. It had 
for its parent Gianbattisto Vico, who called ita new science (scienza 
nuova). Since his day, and especially of late years, this science has 
been largely cultivated ; still, it has not gone beyond the limits of 
history properly so called. According to its principles human facts 
have been observed and studied, but chiefly from the standpoint of 
the political life of nations. And in this respect it is_as old as 
Macchiavelli, who, from the observation of certain facts, passed to the 
enunciation of more or less acceptable rules concerning the govern- 
ment of society. 

But the philosophy of history as it has been understood, and as 
its name indicates, has rather concerned itself with the verification 
of certain facts and their recurrence in relation to the public and 
political life of society, than with drawing conclusions therefrom and 
applying those conclusions impartially to all public and private, 
general or individual facts in regard to the moral life of humanity. 

Other methods of endeavouring to study moral facts have been 
supplied by both the psychological and physiological sciences, and 
also by the exuberant literature of realistic fiction which discovers 
and elucidates all the secret moral recesses of the human heart, from 
the most exalted virtues to the most abject vices, setting in relief, not 
its ordinary feelings, as a reasonable method would dictate, but, in 
preference, the most extravagant ones, as presenting the greater 
interest to the reader. 

In the first. place, these inquiries have been, one and all, rather 
subjective than objective. 

Putting aside the fact that psychology is necessarily led to deal 
with the unknowable, and that the use of hypotheses is unavoidable, 
it concerns itself with the human soul rather as a very source of 
action than as taken in reference to the entire life of humanity. 
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Indeed this last field of investigation has been divided into other 
sciences, as the Philosophy of Law and Sociology, and also in part 
Political Economy; but in their turn these sciences treat the 
subject one-sidedly, and from different standpoints. 

Physiology, with all its various developments and schools, counts 
among its disciples many sagacious and gifted observers, but, being 
unable to detach itself from sensible nature when studying and 
judging human actions, it has not been allowed to consider all those 
parts of the moral life which are beyond physical and chemical 
analysis. For this reason not only has its work remained incomplete, 
but in many cases it has rather served to lead astray and to minimise 
than to rectify and generalise thought. 

Of so-called realistic literature it is useless to say much, 
because its analysis of the human heart is not always faithfal, 
but often exaggerated, and has not shown any tendency to co-ordinate 
or to draw general conclusions. On the contrary, it prefers to 
particularise and to satisfy curiosity rather than to prepare matter 
for study, and, instead of developing laws, it is specially attracted 
in a particular way by exceptions. After reading works of this 
school one is often inclined to believe the world worse than it is, 
and rarely to know it as it is. In any case, there is nothing in 
this species of literature which tends to bring about a complete 
co-ordination of ideas upon moral life. 

Therefore there exists no science which, while observing and 
classifying human actions as they are, or at least as they appear, 
without seeking their origin and essence, sets in relief the circum- 
stances in which they are produced, their recurrence, and esta- 
blishes the relation between cause and effect the better to infer 
the rules that govern them. 

This science might be called inductive morality, that is to say, 
the seience of the great moral laws as they are discovered by pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, by the accurate study of 
facts; in a word, by the experimental method. 

It may seem an exaggeration to assert the need of a new science in 
an age when sciences are even too numerous, but we should say that 
it is the one thing which is wanting. We need a co-ordinated and 
logical judgment upon moral facts, carried out methodically in 
such a way as to be the basis of the knowledge of the laws which 
govern them. Even if, from time to time, these views have been 
ventilated, they have never been summarised nor presented in so 
clear and synthetic a form as to enable them to penetrate the popular 
conscience and to serve to restore it to a sound and distinct idea of 
the moral order. 

The times are favourable to the formation of such criteria. 
Never before as now have the various religions, civilisations, arts, 
beliefs and customs of all ages and types been placed before the eyes 
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of the philosopher so readily and completely. Never have men 
enjoyed greater liberty in the development of theirown powers. And 
this development has never been more evident nor has it ever pro- 
ceeded in so full a light as in our days. History and contemporary 
literature take note of everything, both from the past and in the 
present, from great political and national events down to the most 
private actions of the lives of individuals. Never has the philosopher 
had a wider prospect before him nor a larger number of elements 
upon which to found his judgments. 

But the most important point lies in the fact that, if on the 
one hand the times are propitious to the renewal of these studies, 
they also proclaim the need of them in a way hitherto unknown. In ~ 
the general shock given to the principles on which society was based 
it is necessary for us to know upon which of them we may rely as 
having their foundation in the very nature of things, so that on them 
we may be able to maintain the civil and moral order of society, 
and save it from the alternating chances of polemics and the change- 
able will of majorities. 


Il 


The first impression arising from this study, if carefully and 


widely made, is that, despite the unlimited variety of opinions that 
have been expressed and of the systems which have been tried; 
despite varying and contradictory legislative enactments and the 
powers of every kind used in their realisation ; in the midst of the 
agitation and incessant contradictions which are found in the history 
of humanity, there may be distinctly recognised a series of facts 
which, while differing in form and manner, have always and every- 
where recurred on account of their identical substance. 

These facts occur in every phase and in the most vital manifesta- 
tions of the life of humanity, such as the constant and intense 
strain for the preservation of the species, its reproduction, its 
constitution into societies, the foundation and growth of religions, 
the evolution of science and the cultivation of art; in a word, they 
comprehend all its developments. 

If men, even though possessed of different sorts and degrees of 
intellect and will, all do the same things equally and in all ages, 
this can only be because they are constrained thereto by constant 
forces and by influences in a certain measure independent of, and 
superior to, themselves. Hence the fixed and determined character 
of these forces and influences of man, which, under the form of feel- 
ings and affections, order the existence of men and societies. 

And, as a matter of fact, who has ever been able to give any other 
explanation why he adheres to his religion, why he loves his country, 
why he chooses one partner for life rather than another, why he loves 
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his children more than any other human beings, if not because they 
please him, or, better, because a sentiment, neither submitted to, nor 
capable of being submitted to, explanation or discussion, draws and 
impels him in an almost irresistible way towards these objects of his 
affection ? 

And how few men could state that they have never made pro- 
fession of, or at least in any way considered themselves as belonging to, 
any religion. How few could aver that they have never belonged to 
nor loved a country, that they have never loved a woman, their own 
family. Who could pretend not to love himself? There may be 
some exceptions here and there, and especially in times of disturb- 
ances and social or moral crises; but these exceptions to the general 
rules represent a quantité négligeable in comparison with the great 
and enduring movement of humanity. 

As we have said, the universality, the constancy, the fixedness 
of these feelings and affections, their origin, independently of the 
intellect and will of man, give to them the character of real laws, 
which, like those regulating the physical world, have their cause in 
nature itself. Nay, more, as all these laws, apparently different 
from each other, have but one sole object, namely, to preserve 
humanity and keep it connected with, and in relation to, the general 
order of things, so they may be easily reduced to one single 
energy, the sentiment which, like the universal attraction which 
governs the order of the physical world, as an even more mysterious 
part of it, in its manifold but equally universal action, presides over 
the moral order of the world. 

From this same force proceed the noblest actions, the great 
sacrifices, the acts of heroism and certain sublime follies, called 
so precisely because, though inspired by a strong sentiment, they 
cannot find justification in reason. We have spoken of science and 
art, and, as far as concerns art, the creation of great ideals and the 
inspiration of masterpieces have no other cause. But even as regards 
science, how great a part of its success is due to the inextinguishable 
thirst for truth which lies in the heart of every man, and which, when 
further developed in certain more elevated natures, impels them to 
concentrate all their faculties and even their life to it alone. The 
man of science who is not animated by this sacred fire is little 
more than a mechanical cipherer, or apparatus for arguments. Indeed, 
those who study the most intricate scientific problems or produce the 
masterpieces of art, the geniuses and the heroes, are like all the 
general run of mortals, subject and obedient to this great law, which, 
like all great natural laws, is to be recognised by its effects and not 
by its cause. 

In the sphere and on the plan traced by this universal and in a 
certain sense irresistible force—so irresistible that the practical 
daily evidence of its effects has originated in some schools the idea 
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of determinism or fatalism to the exclusion of individual freedom— 
moves and acts the Angelica farfalla, the spontaneous and original 
power of man consisting of his intellect and will. 

From the objective point of view, and in regard to the life of the 
universe, the action of the human intellect and will is hardly sensible. 
Although individually and collectively endowed with power and 
energy, these faculties are unable to sensibly change the fated course 
of humanity. Each time they have endeavoured to attempt it 
they have been severely punished, and the greatest disillusions 
and the most deplorable catastrophes signalise in history all the 
attempts at rebellion and violence which have ever been made against 
nature by violating any of the laws which form a substantial part of 
the moral order of the world. 

But from the subjective point of view, namely, with regard to 
the government of men and even of things within the limits traced 
by natural law, the human intellect and will exercise a deter- 
minate and efficacious action, and reveal themselves as a real force 
capable of controlling the strongest feelings and affections in order 
to make them tend whither they are naturally disposed. 

Moreover, the beneficent action of this force is so necessary and 
needful in human things that without its control sentiment deviates 
and produces the most formidable illusions and catastrophes. Hence 
the principle professed by the great religious and philosophical schools 
of every age, that the dominion of the feelings and affections by means 
of intellect and will constitutes one of the essential conditions of 
the moral order in the world. 

The importance of this force has in its turn appeared so great 
(in opposition to determinism and fatalism) as to have induced some 
spiritualistic schools to disregard the value and constancy of the 
natural forces which preside over the development of human life ; 
hence the doubt of the possibility of founding any scientific system 
upon them to which we have alluded. The most acceptable doctrine 
between these two opposite schools appears to be that intellect 
and will, however gifted with initiative and in a certain measure free 
and independent, not only cannot substantially change their fatal 
work, but are themselves by their very nature submitted to the 
general law which connects cause with effects and scope with means. 
From this intimate connection between cause and effect, scope and 
means, man is led to the knowledge of right and wrong, and to 
the feeling of duty, which together are the directing principles 
of human action and the very basis of morality. 

There is nothing vague and indeterminate in these processes. 

The mysterious origin of these forces and the prejudice that their 
action is not in subjection to scientific research have allowed men 
to exceed alternately in two opposite directions, and for a long time 
they almost unconsciously devoted themselves either to cultivating 
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sentiment and faith, or to worshipping intellect and reason with 
equal exclusiveness. The partisans of religion and faith have main- 
tained that there was no salvation outside their peculiar fold, while 
the partisans of intellect and reason have maintained that beyond 
their field there existed nothing but falsehood and folly. And now 
that, by dint of lack of observation and knowledge, indifference seems 
to have succeeded to arduous struggle, the matter remains abandoned 
to the variability of opinions with an accentuated tendency towards 
complete scepticism. 

But what is more conform to the truth is that moral order is the 
result of the combination of these two forces. Indeed, the results of 
their action are all the great institutions which provide for the wants of 
humanity. Such are religion, family, fatherland considered as a con- 
stituted society, and property. Such is morality considered as a com- 
plexus of rules extending to the whole of humanity. Such are science 
and art. ll these institutions and rules represent the concrete form 
and the application, by the intellect and will of man, of the great 
natural laws to real life. And as both these forces have been proved 
to be far from being irreconcileable with the method which proceeds 
from the known to the unknown, namely, with the experimental 
method, but capable of being submitted to it; if all this is true, as 
it appears to be, there is no more reason why, even from the stand- 
point of positive philosophy, the foundations on which moral order 
reposes should be abandoned disputationibus eorwm, nor why they 
should not be scientifically formulated and rationally fixed in certain 
canons just as are those revealed by the same process applied to 
the natural sciences. 

And indeed it would be strange if, while we know with certainty 
all about the customs, wants, and rules which govern other animals, 
we should be still in the greatest confusion and contradiction of 
opinions as to the laws which govern mankind. 

Hence, by way of example, if self-preservation and everything 
which pertains thereto require the observance of certain rules and the 
practice of certain virtues, these are not matter of probable opinion, 
but are as certain as any other physical or chemical law. If the re- 
production of the human species is necessarily bounded by the exis- 
tence of the family, its constitution and sanctity acquire equal 
certainty. If the necessity of self-preservation, combined with 
family feeling, produce property, this social institution is beyond 
discussion as depending upon a natural law, with the same relation as 
in any other case exists between cause and effect. If men are com- 
pelled to live in society, and if the fact of living in society brings a 
certain limitation of individual action, certain obligations and duties, 
and if for their fulfilment it be necessary to determine them in certain 
concrete forms, these forms may vary according to time and circum- 
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stances; but the principle of order and government which they 
represent cannot be indefinitely discussed, because it would prevent 
any one of them from being stable and efficacious, which would be in 
opposition with one of the most evident natural laws. 

If men have never succeeded in summarising all the rules and 
duties hitherto prescribed, universalising them, and in giving them 
efficacy without referring them to an absolute principle; if the 
worship of this absolute principle has always and in every age been 
constant in human societies, taking the concrete form of what we call 
a religion, which tends to satisfy certain wants of consolation and 
justice, and of noble and ideal aspirations irresistible to humanity, it 
is evident that, though religions may in a certain measure vary and ~ 
be discussed in their forms and developments, they cannot be sub- 
stantially and absolutely rejected without undermining the founda- 
tions of moral order and contradicting the natural laws which preside 
over it. 

The same may be said of science and art. For the former, an 
accurate and constant observation would demonstrate not only its 
beneficence and necessity in order to satisfy certain wants of 
humanity, but also the limits assigned to it in proportion to the 
strength of human faculties, which are not always sufficiently recog- 
nised by its devotees. 

For the latter, the same observation would help us to realise its 
high scope, as consisting in revealing certain ideals to which we 
aspire, but which are different from, and superior to, reality ; 
another truth often misunderstood by its cultivators, who make of it 
a reproduction or copy of reality, with all its lights and shades, very 
often perverting by vulgarity and bad taste one of the noblest and 
most delicate manifestations of the human soul. 

It has been said that, from the constant observation of facts, 
moral order appears to be the result of two forces—namely, sentiment 
combined with intellect and will. By the same method it may 
be recognised that the regular succession with which these factors 
operate is manifested in the history of humanity. Feelings and 
affections greatly prevail in the youth of humanity and in the 
beginning of societies, because in conformity with natural law its 
own genuine energy presides over their foundations and formations. 
The intellect and will predominate in a more advanced age of men 
and societies, because they preside over their development and pro- 
gress. And still no age can do without them both. 

We have in the past lamented the effects of the excessive pre- 
dominance of faith; to-day we see the perils of the exclusive 
dominion of reason. 

And still all the great things in the world—religions, reforms, the 
constitution of societies, charity in all its forms—owe their creation to 
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sentiment, just as they owe their development and progress to the 
intellect. and will. Nothing is done in this world without a strong and 
intense affection, and nothing is preserved, developed, nor progresses 
without a healthy intellect and a strong will. 

Intellect gifted with will, in the maturity of our civilisation, has 
reached the higher grade of power, has discovered the laws which 
govern the physical world, and has equal power to recognise those 
which uphold the moral world. But in both fields man may only know 
the why, but he cannot comprehend the wherefore ; in this last inquiry, 
despite the marvellous progress of science, he has not advanced a step. 
In a word, by his intellect and reason man can ascertain the laws which 
govern both of them, but he cannot come to a knowledge of their 
primary causes and ultimate objects. This is the field reserved to 
sentiment, because in deficiency of intellect and reason in the human 
mind, faith replaces the knowledge of the first causes and hope that of 
the last ends. Reassuming all we have said, it evidently appears 
that as reason is possessed of the knowable, the unknowable is in the 
dominion of faith, and by the clear apprehension of this distinc- 
tion in moral life is filled up a great part of that void which we have 
alluded to as having been left by positive philosophy. 

We do not mean by that distinction that they never act simul- 
taneously in both fields; on the contrary, we have seen what a great 
part sentiment has as an impulse and stimulus in the first field, just 
as reason has an important function as a limit and a restraint in the 
second. Because both are equally integral factors of the moral life 
of humanity and both are equally indispensable to mankind. 

If the one party of the disputants to whom we alluded had 
considered this, they would not have declared the bankruptcy of 
science, nor would the other party have urged the inefficacy of 
faith, both forgetting that the different faculties had in different times, 
circumstances, and ways equally contributed to the greatness of the 
civilisation and societies to which they belong. Nor would there be 
any further continuance of a strife which has proved so fatal to 
humanity, and is one, perhaps, of the last obstacles remaining to its 
‘pacific and undisturbed progress. 

Many other conclusions and more numerous corollaries might be 
drawn from a rational and methodical observation of human facts 
besides those to which we are led by a superficial glance ; and their 
results would be neither few nor unimportant. 

What is still more important is the fact that by this study certain 
fixed and controlling laws would become evident to men and societies, 
and the many who are not disposed to acquiesce in authority would 
understand that certain fundamental principles on which their very 
happiness and existence repose are outside of discussion because 
founded upon nature itself; that public and private virtues and vices 
are not, as they appear from a certain kind of literature, indifferent 
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manifestations of life and merely an object of curiosity, but real 
virtues and vices in opposition to each other as they appear when 
there is a clear discernment of right and wrong. 

Consequently there would be no further necessity either for 
violent revolutions or for not less violent reactions ; no more need of 
the Conciergerie to correct the Bastille; no more would adventurers, 
communists, or anarchists, covered with the blood of their fellow- 
countrymen, stand as acceptable rivals in the struggle for life, on 
the same footing with the slaves of honour and victims of duty. 

The world of to-day yearns for guidance to a secure path in the 
labyrinth created by the neglect of contemporary philosophy of the 
moral order of things. And everywhere is felt a tendency to again 
take into consideration all that has been hitherto respected, so as to 
reconstruct with its ruins a place of safety in the solitude which has 
been made around the human soul. So far we have had isolated 
attempts, and they need co-ordination to produce efficacious con- 
clusions. 

This subject not being one which can be adequately treated 
within the margin of a Review, the writer has endeavoured to 
develop it more fully and completely elsewhere.' 

But big volumes do not find their way to the crowd, and in so 
vast and complex a matter a simple enunciation such as this cannot 
be otherwise considered than as a germ and seed which, if it have 
any value, should find a kindly soil in the mother country of both 
Experimental and Positive Philosophy. 


F, Nosi.i-VITELLESCHI. 


! Morale Induttiva, Tip. Forzani, Roma, 4 vols. 8vo. 
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BOILING MILK 


‘ THERE can be no shadow of doubt,’ said the Lancet now many years 
ago, ‘ that the contagia of typhoid and scarlet fever are disseminated 
by milk, and that boiled milk enjoys a much greater immunity from 
the chance of conveying disease.’ 

This decided expression of opinion was given when the study 
of bacteria was yet in its infancy, and before any direct experi- 
mental evidence had been obtained on the behaviour of microbes in 
milk or concerning the part played by them in the dissemination of 
disease. Our information now is, however, of a very different order ; 
innumerable investigations of a most laborious character have been 
made on this subject, and there is now no longer any question as to 
the great and continual risk of spreading disease which is run by the 
consumption of unboiled milk. 

Amongst our articles of diet there are very few which we tolerate 
in their raw condition, and the number has recently been still more 
curtailed by the not perhaps altogether unwarranted scare about 
oysters transmitting typhoid fever; milk, however, whilst one of the 
most attractive of foods to the microbe which is contained in our 
bacteriological menu is, at the same time, the material which in this 
country is most largely consumed in its natural raw, uncooked 
condition. Knowing as we do that bacteria flourish and multiply 
abundantly in this rich fluid, it ought not to surprise us to learn 
that milk as we receive it contains enormous numbers of microbes, 
that one investigator, for example, found as many as 960,000 to 
1,600,000 per cubic inch, or, in other words, from thirty-three to fifty- 
sia millions per pint. 

There is not much difficulty in surmising from what sources this 
vast microbial population is obtained if we recall the conditions 
under which the process of milking is carried on. The stifling 
atmosphere of the milking-shed rich in germ life, the carelessness 
which prevails as regards cleanliness not only in the condition of the 
animals themselves, but only too frequently in those entrusted with 
the milking of them, the impure water used in the washing of the 
vessels, &c., &c. If we consider again the number of hands through 
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which milk passes before it is finally placed on our tables, it is 
surely not astonishing to find it so abundantly supplied with germ 
life. 

We have pointed out that once provided with such a rieh diet as 
milk, the fortunate microbe will thrive abundantly; the following 
instance will, however, give some approximate idea of what this 
thriving really means. A sample of milk was collected and found 
to contain 153,000 bacteria in a cubic inch ; it was put on one side 
and kept at a constant temperature of 59° Fahr.; one hour later 
it was examined and found to contain 539,750 bacteria ; at the end of 
seven hours the process was repeated, and 1,020,000 were discovered ; 
whilst after the lapse of twenty-five hours as many as 85,000,000 
were present per cubic inch. 

_ The multiplication of bacteria in milk goes on even more rapidly 
if the temperature of the surrounding air is somewhat raised ; thus 
another sample of milk was collected and found to contain 391,000 
bacteria per cubic inch; twenty-four hours later, during which 
time it had been kept at a temperature of 77° Fahr., there were 
13,702,000,000 bacteria present per cubic inch! But it may be 
urged that these germs are not necessarily capable of producing 
disease or dangerous to health. Quite so, but on the other hand 
what guarantee have we that amongst all this multitude of germs 
those associated with disease will not also obtain access to milk? 
That they do find their way into milk has been, moreover, proved 
over and over again, and the responsibility of communicating scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria and tuberculosis are only some of the 
heavy charges which have justifiably been brought up in connection 
with our milk supplies. Moreover, there is the strongest reason to 
believe that the gastric and intestinal disturbances, so common in 
young infants during the summer months, are due to the presence of 
certain fermenting organisms in milk which, favoured by the higher 
temperature, multiply most abundantly, elaborating products of a 
highly toxic character. 

One frequent source to which the presence of these obnoxious 
organisms in milk has been directly traced is the outbreak of disease 
amongst the employés or amongst those connected with the employés 
of dairies from which milk has been distributed ; there are, however, 
many other means by which milk may become contaminated. 

As regards tuberculosis and milk, our information is perhaps 
more precise, for a large number of investigations have been success- 
fully carried out on this subject, and it is now known that bacteria 
may not only obtain access to milk through the employment of 
persons suffering from tuberculosis in the dairy, but that the source 
of infection may be, and often is, the cow itself. 

Recent research has shown that cows may be affected with tuber- 
cular disease in cases where the udder appears to be perfectly healthy, 
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and that animals thus affected are capable of infecting the milk 
derived from them with the germs of tubercular disease. 

The unsuspected existence of tubercular disease in cows, and its: 
transmission to other animals fed with their milk, has been shown in 
a striking manner in the investigations carried out and just published 
by the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture. 

In one case as many as over 33 per cent. of the calves fed with 
milk from tuberculous cows succumbed to the same disease. Accord- 
ing to Hirschberger, 10 per cent. of the cows living in the neighbour- 
hood of towns where the conditions of their environment are not 
generally the most satisfactory or conducive to health suffer from 
tuberculosis, and 50 per cent. of these animals yield milk containing 
tubercle bacilli. 

Accepting these facts, 5 per cent. then of the samples of town 
milk contain these microbes. Freudenreich states that in Copenhagen 
four out of twenty-eight samples of mixed milk, derived, therefore, 
from a number of cows which he collected at random and carefully 
examined, proved virulent or induced tuberculous disease in other 
animals when injected under the skin. 

Although the chances of infection are diminished by the fact that 
the milk derived from a number of cows is generally mixed together 
before being sent into the market, so that any infected sample will be 
largely diluted, yet in the above instance two out of the four samples 
came from dairies where from twenty to thirty cows were kept, and in 
each case suspicion only fell upon one cow. 

It is sufficiently obvious what a source of danger such milk is, 
more especially as it has been proved that tubercle bacilli can live 
for upwards of 120 days in butter and over thirty-five days in cheese ! 
In 1890 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire and report 
upon ‘ What is the effect, if any, of food derived from tuberculous 
animals on human health?’ The results of the inquiries instituted 
by the commissioners were presented to Parliament a few months ago. 
In the summary appended to the report we read : ‘ Tuberculous matter 
in milk is exceptionally active in its operation upon animals fed 
either with the milk or with dairy produce derived from it. No 
doubt the largest part of the tuberculosis which man obtains through 
his food is by means of milk containing tuberculous matter.’ 

That the commissioners are alive to the great importance of this 
means of spreading disease is further shown by the following signifi- 
cant paragraph : ‘In regard to milk, we are aware of the preference 
by English people for drinking cow’s milk raw, a practice attended by 
danger on account of possible contamination by pathogenic organisms. 
The boiling of milk, even for a moment, would probably be sufficient 
to remove the very dangerous quality of tuberculous milk.’ 

As regards the last statement we cannot help feeling that it may 
lead to some misapprehension of the immense powers of endurance 
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so characteristic of the tubercle bacillus, for Currier has shown that 
to effectually destroy this micro-organism in water a temperature 
raised to the boiling point maintained during ten minutes is necessary. 
The power to withstand exposure to high temperatures is possessed 
in very different degrees by different microbes; thus the cholera 
bacillus cannot survive even a momentary exposure to a temperature 
many degrees below boiling, whilst typhoid and diphtheria bacilli are 
destroyed when the water reaches the boiling point. 

There are, of course, various methods of obtaining germ-free milk ; 
some are, however, attended with too great labour and inconvenience 
to admit of their practical application. Thus some time ago, wishing 
to prepare some sterile milk for bacterial cultivation purposes without 
altering its chemical composition, I had to patiently heat it for from 
one to two hours on five successive days, watching the while that the 
temperature remained between 58 and 65° Centigrade! The milk 
was sterile and I kept it for months, but such a process of course is 
impossible for domestic purposes. 

The addition of chemicals to milk is both undesirable and in- 
effectual ; amongst such substances boracic acid, borax, and salicylic 
acid are employed; but whilst the two former have been found 
to produce but little effect upon disease germs present in milk, 
salicylic acid hinders curdling more than other substances, but even 
if added in the small proportion of twelve grains per quart gives a 
taste to the milk and is not capable of destroying typhoid bacilli. 

Authorities are, moreover, not agreed as to the harmlessness of 
this ingredient, and in France the employment of salicylic acid in the 
preservation of food is strenuously opposed by doctors who consider 
its habitual use injurious to health. The application of heat to milk 
is the only advisable and reliable method for rendering it free from 
germs, but a great deal depends upon the manner in which the heat 
is applied. 

It is unnecessary here to detail the numerous efforts which have 
resulted in the elaboration of various descriptions of so-called ‘ milk- 
sterilisers,’ the efficiency of which have all undergone searching 
investigations at the hands of bacteriologists as regards their destruction 
of disease germs. 

The difficulties which have to be mastered consist, firstly, in the 
remarkable power of resisting heat which characterises not only some 
disease germs, but also some of the microbes which are most partial 
to milk ; secondly, in the sensitiveness of milk to heat as exhibited by 
its alteration in taste and other respects through exposure to high 
temperatures. 

To overcome these obstacles many ingenious pieces of apparatus 
have been devised, based upon a process originally introduced by 
Pasteur for preventing certain defects in wine and beer, and which 
consists in the application of a temperature of about 140° Fahr. 
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The process is usually described as the ‘ pasteurisation’ of milk, and 
very perfect apparatus has now been provided in which milk is 
maintained at a temperature of from 154-156° Fahr., generally 
through the agency of steam. A special contrivance is also provided 
by means of which during the process the milk is kept in continual 
movement, so that it does not acquire a burnt flavour ; the temperature 
is also prevented from rising to 158° Fahr., at which point the change 
in taste, which it is desirable to avoid, commences. By observing 
these precautions much of the popular objection raised to boiled 
milk is removed. It is extremely satisfactory to learn, on the 
authority of so careful an experimenter as Dr. Bitter, that pasteurisa- 
tion in the most approved apparatus for from twenty to thirty minutes 
kills with certainty all the disease germs such as those of tuberculosis, 
cholera, diphtheria, and typhoid which are likely to be found in milk. 

It must not be supposed that the pasteurisation of milk neces- 
sarily relieves the dairyman of all responsibility as regards the 
conditions of his dairy, that he may with impunity neglect precau- 
tions of cleanliness, &c. ; on the contrary, more and more attention is 
being directed to the importance of cleanly milking and the obser- 
vance of other hygienic considerations in dairy work, for experience 
has shown that it is far easier to sterilise clean milk than milk 
contaminated with thousands of bacteria obtained through neglect 
of, and inattention to, simple sanitary requirements. Some idea of 
how imperative such precautions are may be gathered from investi- 
gations recently made on the milk supply of Berlin, for Dr. Backhaus 
has estimated that this city alone consumes daily with its milk 
300 cwt. of cow-dung ! 

Pasteurised milk may be prepared in bottles, and special devices 
have been introduced so that the latter are closed whilst still heated 
and under pressure, thus avoiding any chance of bacterial infection 
taking place at the moment of closing the bottles. 

There is no reason why cream should not also be pasteurised 
before being sent out from the dairy, not only for direct consumption 
but for the production of butter. Pasteurised cream lends itself very 
readily for this purpose, for although the actual yield of butter is 
said to be rather less, it is stated to be of a superior quality. 

Another application of pasteurised milk is in the manufacture of 
cheese. Such milk curdles very readily with rennet, and investiga- 
tions are now in progress for the production of particular varieties of 
cheese from pasteurised milk by means of particular microbes ; for 
although many varieties of bacteria are not only not wanted in, but 
are detrimental to the quality of, as well as safety of, dairy pro- 
duce, there are many germs which play a most useful and indeed 
absolutely indispensable part in the dairy. Our exact information 
on this branch of the subject is at present very limited, but 
researches are being vigorously pursued, and some already of the use- 
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ful and friendly dairy bacteria have been distinguished ; for example, 
a bacillus has been found which is responsible for the production of 
that variety of Swiss cheese known as ‘thousand-holed ’ on account 
of its porous or cavernous structure. This appearance is due to the 
production of bubbles of gas by a bacillus which causes the curd to 
‘ heave,’ thus leading to the formation of large holes. 

There is a wide field for research open for workers in this direc- 
tion, and it is one which will doubtless occupy the attention of the 
authorities in some of our recently created agricultural colleges. 
There can be no doubt that, before long, a well-appointed dairy will 
have its supply of particular bacteria much as a chemical laboratory 
is furnished with suitable reagents, and instead of depending upon 
chance for the production of particular cheeses, any desired variety 
of the latter will be produced at will by means of special microbes 
with almost the same certainty as a chemist can obtain a particular 
chemical reaction. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that before long the public will them- 
selves insist upon the distribution of untainted milk; at present, 
the request for sterilised milk at any of our dairies would be met 
with blank ignorance on the part of the employé as to what was 
meant by the inquiry. On the Continent a very different state of 
things exists, and so strong is the prejudice against drinking un- 
boiled milk, that in Leipzig and other cities in Germany serious 
endeavours have been made by charitable and other societies to 
encourage the use of sterile milk amongst the poorer classes. It has 
also been recently claimed that the introduction of pasteurised milk 
among the poor people of New York city, through the philanthropic 
efforts of Mr. Nathan Straus, has done much to reduce the infant 
mortality during the hot summer months. 

The Swiss, alive to the pecuniary importance to be derived from 
the supply of such milk, have established milk sterilising associations, 
and in Paris important companies exist for the production and 
regular delivery of ‘lait pur stérilisé.” There is surely room in this 
country, were but the facts sufficiently well known and the dangers 
realised of using raw milk, for the successful establishment of such 
associations, not alone on hygienic grounds, but from a purely com- 
mercial point of view. 

Who would not thankfully exchange, for example, the tumbler of 
dust-laden, germ-swarming milk which is handed round at our rail- 
way stations, or provided in our crowded non-alcoholic luncheon 
saloons, for a flask of milk guaranteed to be sweet and free from all 
contamination ? 

If only in the extension of its keeping power, surely pasteurised 
milk has a future which must commend itself sooner or later to 
agricultural authorities here as it has already done on the Continent. 

It is satisfactory to learn that some of the objections which have 
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been raised to the use of boiled milk, on the grounds of its unwhole- 
someness are not regarded, by those best qualified to form an opinion, 
as proven. Some years ago, after the National Health Society had 
circulated a leaflet which I wrote for them on the advisability of boil- 
ing all milk before use, I was invariably confronted with arguments 
as to its unfitness for children on account of its indigestible character. 
My personal experience is, however, quite contrary, and although the 
use of raw milk has been for years most rigorously prohibited, none 
of the evil results foretold have resulted. 

This question has, however, been thoroughly investigated by the 
present Director of the Institut Pasteur, Dr. Duclaux, who published a 
short time ago an exhaustive article on ‘La digestibilité du lait 
stérilisé,’ in which he carefully examines and weighs all the facts 
which have arisen, and reviews the numerous special researches which 
have been made in connection with this subject. 

I cannot do better than quote some of the words with which he 
concludes his article: ‘Ceci nous améne,’ he writes, ‘4 une conclu- 
sion qu'il faut bien avoir le courage de tirer, c’est que ces études 
chimiques sur la digestibilité du lait ne sont pas adéquates a la 
question 4 résoudre. . . . En attendant, tenons-nous-en 4 cette con- 
clusion générale, que le lait pasteurisé, chauffé ou stérilisé, est encore 
du lait, devant la science comme devant la pratique, et que si son 
emploi présente parfois des inconvénients, ceux-ci sont légers et 
amplement compensés par les avantages.’ 


G. C. FRANKLAND. 





A NORTHERN PILGRIMAGE 


Lonpon was hot—very hot. The season was growing stale. 
‘No more dining out,’ said the wise physician; ‘try a few days in a 
bracing atmosphere. A bracing atmosphere! I drew in a long 
breath of the tepid air. I might have been inside an oven. Where, 
at such a time as this, was there anything that could truly be called 
bracing to be found short of the Arctic Circle? And then in a 
blessed moment of inspiration there suddenly flashed upon me the 
vision of my native county—practically unseen for two-and-thirty 
years. As in a dream I saw the league-long roller breaking in silver 
on the iron coast, and heard the plovers calling on the rolling moor- 
lands that look down on Coquet and Aln, and felt the city of my 
youth quivering beneath the blows of her ‘clamorous iron flail.’ 
Unseen for two-and-thirty years, and the generation I had known 
gone from it for ever, all the dear remembered faces of my child- 
hood vanished with it! It was the memory of that generation that 
stood between me and the place I longed to see again. How could 
a man go back to the old home that was home no longer? But out 
of the far-off past came a sudden call before which my hesitation 
vanished—a call that found an echo in my heart; and thus it came 
about that, four-and-twenty hours later, I found myself seeking 
repose in the Station Hotel at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

One station hotel resembles another as closely as twin peas in the 
pod. When I breakfasted next morning in the coffee-room there 
was nothing in my surroundings to remind me of the town once so 
familiar. That which struck me was the distinctly cosmopolitan air 
of the company at breakfast. At one table they were talking 
Russian, at another Spanish, whilst at a third, a demure Japanese 
with almond-shaped eyes was studying the menu. It was not thus 
in the early sixties ; but since then the world has discovered New- 
castle, and has learned what the men of the Tyneside can do for it. 
By-and-by some neighbouring chairs were filled by a party of honest 
country-folk, and then there fell upon my ears the long-lost music 
of the Northumbrian tongue—the rolling gutturals, the sing-song 
cadence, that can be heard nowhere else in this world. I knew that 
I was at home at last. 

461 
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The Central Station at Newcastle, familiar to all who take the 
East Coast route to Scotland, is a vast bewildering place. The great 
bridge by which it is approached, spanning the Tyne at a height of 
more than a hundred feet above high water mark, the blackened 
Norman keep that guards its portals, give it an air of distinction 
that no London railway station can command. It is the same station 
that I saw opened to the world more than six-and-forty years ago, 
when the opening ceremony consisted of a dinner to Robert 
Stephenson, the famous son of a still more famous father. But it 
has been more than doubled in size since then, and where once there 
was comparative spaciousness and leisure, there is now crowding and 
bustling, such as even Charing Cross cannot show. One was bewil- 
dered by the labyrinth of sidings and main lines that covered the 
vast roofed-in area. This after all was not the station I had once 
known. Out in the streets the landmarks of my youth were still to 
be seen. The noble lantern tower of St. Nicholas—the most grace- 
ful edifice of the kind in England—remained unchanged, though in 
my absence the building it adorns had been transformed from a mere 
parish church into a cathedral. Grey Street, the thoroughfare 
which Newcastle owes to the genius and courage of Richard Grainger, 
and which is a glorified Regent Street in stone instead of stucco, 
was as stately as of yore; and the other well-planned harmonious 
thoroughfares that once made the town an example to the cities of 
the earth, were what they used to be. But now hurrying crowds 
filled the pavements, whilst beyond this central portion of the city 
spread a vast town of which I knew nothing. It had more than 
doubled in population since I last dwelt within its walls, and the 
area it covered had increased in a still larger proportion. As I 
wandered through the once-familiar streets that morning, or 
traversed new thoroughfares where houses had taken the place of 
hedge-rows, effacing the meadows where I had played as a child, two 
lines of Tennyson’s were constantly running in my brain : 


There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O Earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 


The deep seemed to have rolled above my own head. Like Esmond 
at his mother’s grave, I felt as one who walked beneath the sea. 
It was sad enough to have to go to the quiet cemetery beside 
the moor, in order to find one’s friends. It touched one’s heart to 
the quick to stand again before the house that had once been a home, 
and to find that, instead of the far-reaching prospect over hill and 
moor and sea, all that the dwellers in it could now command was ‘the 
other side of the way.’ But these are the necessary incidents of a 
return after so long an absence, and being in the nature of private 
griefs they can hardly be obtruded here. 

There was much, however, in this new view of a place which still 
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dwelt freshly in my memory, as I had known it in 1860, that had a 
more public interest. It was impossible not to be struck by the 
immense advance in material wealth and luxury of life that had taken 
place in the interval. There were fewer ragged children in the streets. 
The houses were bigger and better decorated. The shops were 
infinitely better supplied than of yore. There were many handsome 
carriages. There was a general air of prosperity about the place that 
was not to be mistaken, and that I had not known in the past. For 
that prosperity Newcastle is largely indebted to the genius of one 
man. As a youth I remember a plain house in Westgate Street, upon 
the door of which was a worn brass plate bearing the words, ‘ Mr. 
Armstrong, solicitor.’ The Mr. Armstrong of forty years ago was an ~ 
eminently respectable member of his profession. Some good people, 
it is true, shook their heads when they heard that instead of attending 
to conveyances and writs and mortgages, he had taken to dabbling in 
mechanics. Not that way does fortune lie in the profession of the 
law. But one day I was taken as a boy to see a remarkable new toy— 
it seemed nothing more—that had been placed upon the Quayside at 
Newcastle, where a few small steamers and Dutch merchantmen were 
in the habit of coming with cargo. It looked like a metal box, with 
some curious handles not unlike water-taps, upon the lid. A good- 
natured workman turned one of these handles, and lo! as he did so, 
a great crane hard by rattled its chain, and slowly but surely swung a 
heavy load into the air. It was like magic. ‘Now try it yourself,’ 
said the man, as he stopped the movement of the crane. Timidly I 
moved the handle, and straightway the miracle was repeated. At the 
touch of a child the heavy load was at once borne upwards. ‘ It’s arl 
dune by watter,’ said the man, ‘and it’s Armstrong the solicitor 
in Westgate Street that’s invented it.’ That was the first hydraulic 
crane. 

‘Mr. Armstrong, solicitor,’ had found his true calling in life. He 
still kept up the practice of his profession. But he bought a small 
bit of ground by the side of the Tyne, away from the town on the 
Scotswood Road, and there he raised a modest building within which 
the manufacture of his new hydraulic machinery was undertaken. 
I remember the place well. Many a time I accompanied my father 
on a round of pastoral calls among the plain people who lived at 
Elswick, in small cottages with little gardens attached, in which 
marigolds and carnations bloomed, and the fragrant lad’s love was 
invariably to be found. There are no gardens there now. From 
that humble beginning of more than forty years ago has sprung the 
vast Elswick establishment, which knows only one rival in Europe. 
Fifteen thousand workmen are busy from day to day at furnace, 
forge, and lathe. Where once the flowers bloomed and the cattle 
fed on the riverside meadows there is now a range of industrial 
buildings a mile in length; and a whole town has grown up in that 
which I can still remember as rustic Elswick— the place where as a 
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boy I roamed in the fields, or rowed in one of Harry Clasper’s boats 
upon the river. Of course the place had begun to make great strides 
forward before I left Newcastle in 1862. The famous rifled gun had 
been invented, and was becoming almost as important an article of 
manufacture as the hydraulic cranes and rams. But since then the 
development of the establishment has been almost appalling, and I 
could not recognise the scenes once so familiar. It is ‘ Mr. 
Armstrong, solicitor, now Lord Armstrong, who has given the 
impetus to the industrial progress of the Tyne. He is the magnet 
who draws to the old town that cosmopolitan company I noted at the 
breakfast table. 

But it is not my business to describe the vast Elswick works, the 
greatest of their kind in the United Kingdom, if not in the world. I 
have but to note them among the many changed features in the life 
of Newcastle. Incidentally they have brought about another change, 
not less remarkable than the creation of the great industrial suburb 
of Elswick. I have said that as a boy I have spent many an hour 
rowing on the Tyne opposite the place where the Elswick works now 
present their mile-long frontage to the stream. At that time it was 
almost possible to cross the river dry-shod at low water. The King’s 
Meadows, where the buttercups bloomed in profusion among the 
grass, formed a group of islets in mid-stream, and no vessel of heavier 
burden than the characteristic keel of the Tyne—the subject of the 
familiar song ‘Weel may the keel row’—was ever to be seen above 
the old bridge. Now the King’s Meadows have disappeared ; the 
river has been deepened from its mouth to far above Elswick ; the old 
Tyne bridge has been removed, a huge swing bridge moved by 
hydraulic power taking its place, and great battleships—ships as big 
as the ill-fated Victoria—are not only built at Elswick, but are able 
to traverse the river safely from that spot to the sea. The story of 
what has been done for the Clyde by local spirit and engineering 
genius is matter of history. It is not so generally known that a 
work at least as great has been done for the Tyne. The river I could 
have waded across as a boy now bears ships of thousands of tons 
burden at any state of the tide. I watched with amazed eyes the 
opening of the huge swing bridge to allow a great ocean steamer to 
pass down stream. It was swung by a single man just as easily as 
the hydraulic crane which once stood hard by was moved by my 
fingers as a boy, and, like the crane, it was the offspring of the brain 
of the Newcastle solicitor. 

Politics! One cannot keep away from them even on a holiday. 
Of late years Newcastle has been chiefly known in the political world 
in connection with the name of John Morley, its representative in 
four successive parliaments. But my Newcastle dates from a time 
when Mr. Morley was still unknown, and it is with other names that 
I connect it. Between the fifties and sixties Newcastle had a dis- 
tinguished son, of whom it was half proud, and perhaps a trifle 
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afraid. He went about its streets a plain man among plain men. 
He spoke with a strong Northumbrian burr; he dressed not unlike 
a pitman in his Sunday best, wearing always that soft black felt hat 
which in those days was regarded by timid persons as being in itself 
the badge of the incendiary and the revolutionist. He was dreaded 
by the timid Whigs, who were then in the ascendant in the political 
world, and detested with a whole-hearted intensity by every true Con- 
servative. A great many good citizens sincerely pitied the respectable 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, senior, because fate had afflicted him with ason so 
erratic as his namesake, Joseph Cowen, junior. But the more he 
was dreaded by Whig and hated by Tory, the more ardently was 
young Joseph Cowen adored by the workpeople and Radicals of 
Tyneside. His gift of speech—that burning eloquence which in after 
days was to thrill the House of Commons, and stir the admiration of 
the coldest and most critical audience in the world—was the pride 
and the delight of those of us who flocked in those far-off days to 
the dingy lecture-room in Nelson Street to attend a meeting of the 
Northern Reform League, or to pass some red-hot resolution against 
the tyrannical Powers of the continent. For the distinguishing 
mark of Newcastle Radicalism in those times was its cosmopolitanism. 
We were all strong for the granting of the suffrage to the working 
man, and unanimous in our groans when the name of Lord Palmerston 
fell from the lips of one of our favourite orators. But under 
‘Joe Cowen’s’ inspiration we were even more enthusiastic in our 
interest in the fate of the Pole, Hungarian, and Italian, and our 
loudest cries of scorn and indignation were reserved for ‘the man of 
the Second of December,’ and the King ofthe Two Sicilies. How we 
crowded into the old lecture-room in those days of youthful illusion 
to join in cheering ‘ Joe,’ as he poured forth the burning flood of his 
tempestuous eloquence against kings and emperors and grand dukes ! 
And with what shouts of heartfelt joy and reverence we received 
from time to time some scarred victim of the oppressor, or some 
hero of the war of liberation, who, having reached the hospitable shores 
of England, found his way as a matter of course to Newcastle, and to 
the warm shelter of Joseph Cowen’s modest house at Blaydon Burn. 
Garibaldi was one of these, though that was nearly fifty years ago, 
when, even as a spectator, my part in the reception was but a passive 
one. But later came Kossuth—grave, pallid, earnest-faced ; and Felice 
Orsini, fresh from his Mantuan dungeon, and with the shadow of the 
guillotine even then descending upon his head; and Louis Blanc, 
bristling with witty epigrams against Napoleon the Little ; and Dr. 
Bernard, saved from a French scaffold by the turgid rhetoric of Edwin 
James; and many another, whose name must live in history. It was 
good to be alive in those days of generous illusions. Newcastle 
Radicalism believed in itself then at any rate, and believed also in a 
cause which was not its own alone. Alas! there are few signs now 
of the survival of that old spirit of generous sympathy with the 
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oppressed of every land that led the working men, at the close of 
a day of toil, to give their evenings to the hot and crowded meeting, 
where they denounced the tyrant with a vociferous heartiness that 
ought to have made him tremble on his throne. As I walk through 
the streets of Newcastle to-day I see many announcements of sports 
of every kind, cricket, golf, bicycling, bowls, but not so much as a 
handbill summoning my fellow-townsmen, as in the days of old, to a 
meeting in the lecture-room on behalf of the alien victims of oppres- 
sion. Tempora mutantur et nos...! Here, as elsewhere, a change 
has come over the spirit of the people. Newcastle has more theatres 
and music halls than in those days; more recreation grounds and 
public sports. It travels more on pleasure. Its grand old moor and 
leazes have fallen into the hands of the improvers. They are more 
ornamental; they are more in harmony with modern taste. But 
are they better? And in any case, despite the political clubs which 
I see in every district, is there more of the real political spirit than 
there was in the days when Joseph Cowen, with half-a-dozen foreign 
spies dogging his footsteps even in the streets of his native town, 
was summoning us to take our part in the battle of freedom ? 

Mr. Cowen represented, as I have said, the extreme Radical 
element in Newcastle in those days. But we were not without 
politicians of eminence of a different school. There still survived 
amongst us Charles Larkin, the Chartist orator, who won a passing 
notoriety by his declaration (in the Reform agitations of 1830), that 
‘a fairer head than that of Adelaide, Queen of England, had already 
rolled upon the scaffold.’ That was an outburst marking the epoch 
when the favourite cry of the disappointed was that ‘the Queen has 
done it all.” In my time Mr. Larkin had ceased to be an active 
politician ; I believe had even ceased to be a Radical. He was an 
extinct volcano; but one that spoke eloquently to us of a great 
eruption. With him one must place dapper Sir John Fife, the 
eminent surgeon, who had won his knighthood by boldly charging 
the assembled Chartists, when as Mayor of Newcastle he led the 
forces of the Crown against the unlucky people who had the mis- 
fortune to be born before their time. Sir John Fife was a plucky 
fellow, and a good horseman, and his horsemanship most appropriately 
gained for him his knighthood. Of men of letters in those days we 
could boast few. Prominent amongst those few was Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce, the historian of the Roman wall, dear to the elder men of the 
North to-day because his was the one great public school of Northum- 
berland, at a time when Eton and Harrow were still the preserves of 
the great and their parasites. But there was one distinguished writer 
of whom some at least of the people of Newcastle were proud thirty or 
forty years ago, and concerning whom I venture totell a simple but 
veracious tale. Somewhere in the fifties a certain boy in the old 
town showed a strong desire to embark upon the perilous career of 
journalism. To him entered one day an old friend of the family, 
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anxious if possible to snatch the lad from the doom to which he was 
rushing unheeding. ‘Thomas,’ he said, in tones of solemn warning 
(and nobody but the boy in question knew how much he hated to be 
addressed as Thomas), ‘ah’m sorry to hear that ye want to go to 
London, and to take to this writing in the papers. It'll bring ye to no 
good, my boy. I mind there was a very decent friend of mine, auld 
Mr. Forster, the butcher in the Side. He had a laddie just like you ; 
and nothing would sarve him but he must go away to London to get 
eddicated, as he called it; and when he had got eddicated, he 
wouldn’t come back to his father’s shop, though it was a first-class 
business. He would do nothing but write, and write, and write; 
and at last he went back again to London, and left his poor old father 
all alone; and a’ve never heard tell of that laddie since!’ It was 
thus that the fame of John Forster, the author of the Life of Gold- 
smith and the destined biographer of Charles Dickens, was cherished 
in his native town by his father’s ancient friends ! 

One name was still held in special honour in Newcastle forty 
years ago. That was the name of Thomas Bewicke, the ornithologist 
and wood engraver. His fame was dear to the people of Tyneside, 
and the fact that members of his family were still living in the place 
was regarded as a matter of local pride. I have talked with some of 
Bewicke’s old cronies, and heard more than one story of his life. He 
was a jovial person, and like most jovial persons of that generation 
had a weakness for late sittings at the public-house, which repre- 
sented the club of modern times. His wife did not appreciate this 
side of the character of her distinguished husband ; and her tongue 
was sharp and bitter. One evening, according to a legend I heard 
from one of Bewicke’s friends, the great man came home late—very 
late. But when he entered the nuptial chamber, to his relief he saw 
that his wife was, to all appearances, wrapped in profound repose. 
Quickly and silently he undressed and slipped into bed. Scarcely 
was his head upon the pillow, however, before the good lady had laid 
aside the mask she had chosen to don, and had begun to pour forth 
all her grievances in a flood of angry words. For half-an-hour by 
the clock she continued to berate her erring spouse after the manner 
of Mrs. Caudle, and then paused for want of breath. ‘Thomas 
Bewicke,’ she said, as her last words, ‘hast thou nothing to say for 
thyself?’ Now Bewicke was a shrewd man. He had seen the ruse 
practised upon him by his wife, and was quick to copy it. Turning 
slowly in his bed as his exhausted spouse paused in her speech, he 
yawned ostentatiously, and then, as though suddenly awaking to 
consciousness, murmured in his softest tones, ‘Hinny, wast thou 
talking ?’ 

There was a worthy, long since forgotten, in my time who was a 
kind of prototype of Rogue Riderhood in Our Mutual Friend. He 
was known as Cuckoo Jack, and he lived upon the Tyne ina well- 
patched old boat, picking up any trifle that came in his way, from a 
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derelict log to a corpse. One day an elderly and most estimable 
Quaker of Newcastle, in stepping from a river steamboat to the quay, 
slipped and fell into the stream. Cuckoo Jack was at hand with his boat, 
and quickly rescued the luckless ‘Friend,’ and landed him dripping 
on the quay. The good man drew half-a-crown from his pocket and 
solemnly handed it to his preserver. Jack eyed the coin a moment 
with lack-lustre gaze, spat upon it solemnly ‘for luck,’ and having 
placed it safely in his pocket, said in a matter-of-fact tone to the 
soaked Quaker, ‘Man, ah’d hev gotten five shillin’ for taking ye to 
the dead-hoose !’ 

Newcastle has always been too busy, too much engrossed in the 
practical, to care much for literary fame, and, so far as I know, its 
only literary poet is that respectable mediocrity, Mr. Mark Akenside. 
Its real poets have been its Stephensons and Armstrongs, and other 
masters of the forces of nature, who have known how to make the 
poetry of life out of more stubborn things than words. Yet in the 
history of the town, even within living memory, there have been 
incidents that might have moved the poet’s heart. Among these the 
outbreak of cholera in 1853 may well be counted. No similar 
visitation of that dread scourge has occurred in this country within 
the half century. It was the story of the Great Plague of London 
on a smaller scale. The epidemic descended upon us like an armed 
invader. 

But he did not come unheralded. One day I went out to school, 
and found that a mysterious gloom brooded in the sunny September 
sky. It was not an ordinary cloud that made all things dark. It 
was a plague of minute flies. They filled the air; one could not 
breathe without swallowing them. They were everywhere—a host 
as terrible and as loathsome as that which subdued Gulliver in 
Lilliput. Even a schoolboy could not face such a plague. I covered 
my face with my handkerchief, and only in that fashion was it 
possible to pursue one’s way to school. Everybody else I found had 
adopted the same expedient, and on that dreadful day none but 
veiled faces were to be seen in the streets of Newcastle. We had 
heard that the ‘ cholera flies’ invariably preceded the cholera itself. 
Such was the legend. Whether true or false, our experience served 
to verify it. Within a couple of days the cholera was upon us, and 
then for six terrible weeks we were at its mercy. I remember the 
dead being wheeled in common barrows to the churchyard, for the 
undertakers were done to death. I remember the men who went 
about the streets at night, carrying burning vessels of disinfectants, 
whose acrid odour is not yet forgotten. On one dreadful day more 
than a hundred persons died, and at that time the population of the 
town was only some 80,000. A death-rate of 450 in the 1,000 per 
annum was something to startle even the most callous. But the 
plague passed, and we had almost ceased to compare it with that of 
which Pepys has left an undying record, when the parallel between 
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the fate of London and Newcastle was made strangely complete by 
the great fire of 1854. The scars of that fire, which was attended by 
a great loss of life and the destruction of nearly a million pounds’ 
worth of property, are still visible in the old town. But the worst of the 
narrow alleys abutting upon the river were destroyed, and the Quayside 
of to-day, with its handsome buildings, dates from that calamity. 

It is not generally known that Northumberland has a picturesque- 
ness which can vie with that of any county of England. From the 
city of many memories I made my way to Rothbury, a village on the 
banks of the delightful Coquet, one of the best trout streams of 
England. It was forty-one years since I had last stayed in the 
hamlet. Here time had dealt gently with the scene. The lovely © 
valley was the valley I remembered. Old Simonside had not changed 
a jot or a tittle. His contour was precisely that which I remembered 
as a boy, and the most beautiful of all Northumbrian valleys was as 
beautiful as ever. An excellent hotel—the County—furnishes 
admirable accommodation for the visitor. From the window of my 
sitting-room I could see the very spot where I caught my first trout, 
and experienced one of the keenest pleasures of life. In few districts 
of England is there to be seen such a combination of the grand and 
the gentle in nature as here. The noble Cheviots rise in the distance ; 
heather-clad moors with precipitous walls of rock crown the sides of 
the valley; whilst below are the greenest of meadows, through which 
the Coquet pursues its way, musical at every step. The keen air 
that sweeps down from the north is as exhilarating as iced champagne. 
London was grilling in a temperature of 80° in the shade. Here I 
found a fire a pleasant incident in the evening. In one thing only 
had there been any great change in Rothbury during my forty years of 
absence. Lord Armstrong has made his home here, at one end of 
the oval cup which forms the vale of Rothbury. At Cragside the 
master of the Elswick works has built himself the lordliest of plea- 
sure-houses. About that pleasure-house I have little to say. The 
great. genius who has made it his home has a right to its beauty and 
its seclusion. But one who remembers Rothbury in the old days, 
and who roamed freely over the rocks and crags of the moors before 
any millionaire had thought of fixing his abode here, may be par- 
doned if he does not enjoy the transformation of the wild moorland 
into a sumptuous pleasure garden, in which artificial waterfalls and 
rockeries and ferneries have taken the place of the bare hillside of 
his youth. Perhaps it was the intimation on the ticket by which I 
obtained admission to this rather cockneyfied paradise that smoking 
was strictly prohibited that hardened my heart. Whatever may 
have been the cause, I preferred Cragside in its original form to that 
which it has now assumed. 

One purpose with which I came to Rothbury was to ascend the 
valley of the Coquet as far as Alwinton. Forty years ago I had 
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walked from the one place to the other. It was a long walk fora 
boy of fourteen, and the recollection of it had never been lost. My 
companions in that memorable walk had long since passed away. 
But they lived again as I set out in the dogeart provided by my host 
of the County Hotel, to retrace the steps of my lost youth. A fairer 
day’s drive no man need wish. Ascending from the delightful 
summer meadows of Rothbury, I followed the Coquet in its upward 
course by Thropton, Sharperton, and Harbottle, until I reached the 
remote hamlet of Alwinton at the foot of the Cheviots. All along the 
valley the scenery was typically English of the best kind. At 
Harbottle the remains of the old castle where one queen was im- 
prisoned and another born, were still to be seen. This mouldering 
keep was in the old days the stronghold of the Warden of the Middle 
Marches, the warrior whose business it was to keep Central Northum- 
berland free from the encroachments of the reiving Scot. At Alwinton, 
as at Harbottle, an eminence near the village bore the name of 
Gallows Law. It was the old place of execution, in the days when 
the chief of each small border hamlet held power of life and death in 
his hands—and used it freely. From the Gallows Law at Alwinton 
there is a wonderful view into the very heart of the Cheviots. These 
billow-like hills, covered with grass and heather, have a charm peculiar 
to themselves. The pity is that so few persons visit them, and that 
one of the healthiest and most picturesque districts of England is 
practically unknown to the tourist. Here at least the tired Londoner 
can revel in absolute solitude. As I stood on the Gallows Law, where 
many a moss-trooper had met his death of old, I could not see a 
single human being, I could hardly see a human habitation. The 
distant barking of a dog was the only sound that broke the stillness 
of the summer air. The voices of the dead who had been my com- 
panions all along the valley were the only voices that I heard. 

There was one other spot familiar in times past to which my 
pilgrimage led me. This was Tynemouth, the picturesque old 
watering-place which faces the German Ocean at the mouth of the 
Tyne. It was changed, as were all the spots I visited, but changed 
wholly for the better. Its gardens and the sea-banks were better 
kept than of yore. Unlike most of our watering-places nowadays, it 
had not been over-built ; and the splendid sea, with its silvery waves 
breaking on the Long Sands or the rocks at the Ox Ford, was the 
same rushing, resistless ocean as of old. The finest feature of 
Tynemouth is the Castle Rock, a bold promontory of sand-stone 
jutting out into the sea, crowned by the grand ruins of Tynemouth 
Priory, and by the white lighthouse, which from time immemorial 
has guided the mariner seeking to enter the river below. The place 
has now a new attraction in the shape of the majestic crescent-shaped 
piers which stretch forth into the sea from either side of the river. 
The North Pier is more than half a mile in length, whilst its sister 
pier jutting from South Shields is longer still. These massive 
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structures have been for more than forty years in course of construc- 
tion, and their like is hardly to be found elsewhere upon the surface 
of the globe. They have converted the once dangerous entrance to 
the Tyne into a vast harbour of refuge, where a fleet of ironclads 
might lie in safety. How many times during the past forty years 
the whole work of a summer—for it is only in summer that real work 
is possible—has been undone in a single night of tempest, I dare not 
say. But at last the piers are practically finished and their formal 
opening is at hand. One cannot conceive a more picturesque spectacle 
than that which is presented as one stands at the end of the North 
Pier. Between it and the South Pier there is an opening a third of | 
a mile in width, and through that opening the commerce of one of 
the greatest English ports passes daily. ‘There go the ships,’ from 
the humble ocean tramp to the mighty ironclad fresh from its cradle 
at Elswick. One of these same ironclads passed out upon its steam 
trial trip as I watched the scene, and for six hours it cruised up and 
down in front of Tynemouth at a speed of nineteen knots. Why a 
watering-place which possesses such special attractions of its own is 
so little known beyond the limits of Northumberland is a point that 
baffles understanding. 

I renewed my acquaintance with picturesque Cullercoats, beloved 
of artists, and Whitley, where for many a summer I had enjoyed 
myself as a child among the sands and rocks, in the course 
of a long drive. Unlike Tynemouth, these once beautiful spots 
had been altered for the worse. The plague of cheap building 
had afflicted them, and the fields I knew of old were now a wilder- 
ness of bricks. But my drive carried me beyond the building limit. 
I went as far as Seaton Delavel Hall, once one of the stateliest of 
English mansions, the work of Sir John Vanbrugh, and generally 
recognised as superior in beauty and majesty to Blenheim itself. 
The greater part of the mansion has stood for more than a century 
in ruins. The ‘ wicked Delavels’ have disappeared, and the strange 
rites and unholy sports which were once carried on within the grey 
walls are now only matter of tradition. One of the three huge 
pavilions which constitute the hall has been restored by the present 
owner, Lord Hastings, and he lives there on the scene of the former 
grandeur of an ancient family. 

It was at Delavel Hall that I had an unusual experience. As we 
drove near the front of the house, my companion bade the coachman 
stop, and pointed out the different features of the building to me. 
‘Do you see the housemaid standing at that window?’ said my 
host’s wife, indicating an upper window in the central pavilion. I 
saw some one at the spot indicated, but my defective vision did not 
allow me to recognise the sex or condition of the stranger until I had 
donned my spectacles. Then I saw plainly and unmistakably a 
woman clad in the dress of a housemaid apparently watching us as 
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we sat in the carriage. ‘ Well,’ I said by-and-by; ‘ what about the 
housemaid?’ ‘Oh, don’t you know? That is the ghost!’ I 
laughed at the notion, for there was certainly nothing ghost-like 
about the figure I was watching. At a sign from my host, the 
carriage advanced a few paces, and instantly the woman at the window 
vanished. I saw at the same moment that the window at which I 
had seen the figure belonged to the ruined portion of the hall. The 
apparition was of course nothing more than a curious optical illusion, 
the effect of the lights and shadows from the carved stone-work 
adjoining the window; but so real was the spectral appearance, that 
I was not surprised that local tradition claimed it unhesitatingly 
as the ghost of a building which, if tradition speaks truly of its 
former owners, might certainly well be haunted. 

But it is not Seaton Delavel Hall, it is the engine-house of a col- 
liery that stands within astone’s throw of the gates at the foot of the long 
avenue, that furnishes the haunted ground of this part of Northum- 
berland. As I drove up to the well-remembered pit-buildings, I 
was surprised to see that smoke was issuing from the tall chimney, and 
that there were signs of cheerful life about the place. When last I 
had seen it the shadow of doom hung over it, and the rusting iron- 
work, the mouldering pit-heap, the disused tramways all told their 
own tale of ruin and death. Four-and-thirty years ago, in the 
month of January 1862, all England was awaiting in breathless 
suspense the issue of a struggle which was being carried on at this 
spot. More than 200 men and boys had been made prisoners in the 
pit, by the blocking of the single shaft which gave admission to it. 
The accident was due to the breaking of the great beam of a pump- 
ing-engine, which worked directly above the opening of the shaft. 
When the beam broke one-half fell into the pit, and choked it. 
For a whole week, a bitter week in mid-winter, I was one of those 
who stood on this pit-heap and watched the ceaseless and heroic efforts 
of brave men to rescue the imprisoned miners. To the last we 
hoped against hope, telling ourselves tales of the signalling we had 
heard from the prisoners beneath our feet, and fondly deluding our- 
selves with the idea that, as they had a sufficiency of food and water, 
they must be safe. Only a few men could work at once in the 
confined space of the shaft, and their task was one of excessive peril. 
They hung suspended by ropes in the depths of the pit, with water 
pouring incessantly upon them, with the crumbling sides of the 
shaft continually giving way, threatened at every moment by a 
terrible death, but not for a single instant by day or night desisting 
from their efforts. In the meantime, all England was thrilled 
with the story of the imprisoned miners, and shared in the suspense 
which chained the wives and mothers of the captives to the pit-heap, 
day after day throughout that week of anguish. It was in the dead of 
the winter night that those of us who stood upon the platform at the 
mouth of the pit learned the dreadful truth. A sharp signal had 
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been given from below, and at once the sinkers working in the shaft 
had been drawn up. For a moment we hoped that the signal meant 
that the lost had been recovered, and our hearts beat quickly with 
joyous anticipation. But too soon the bitter truth was made clear. 
As the sinkers were brought to the surface, it was found that all 
were unconscious, and we knew that they had succumbed to the 
deadly gases of the mine. Restoratives were at hand, but before 
they could be applied to the victims, the master-sinker, Coulson by 
name, whose own son was among the men lying on the pit-heap 
unconscious, stooped and kissed his boy, and then calmly took his 
place in the dangling noose, and bade them lower him into the shaft. _ 
There was not one of us who would have given sixpence for his life 
at that moment. That has always seemed to me to have been the 
bravest deed I ever witnessed. 

When Coulson disappointed our fears by coming back to the 
surface alive he told the awful tale. The obstruction had been at 
last removed, but ‘the pit was foul,’ and we knew that it held none 
but the dead. As I look at the place on this bright July day of 
1896, I find it difficult to realise all the horrors of which I was a 
witness here thirty-four years ago. Yet I can still see the uncoffined 
dead being brought to bank—twenty hours being occupied in that 
task alone. I can recall the smile of peace which rested upon every 
grimy face ; ay, and I recollect the tears with which the brave men 
who had gone down into the depths of the pit told me of how they 
had found the victims sitting in long rows side by side, waiting for 
the help which was to come too late, and of how the fathers had their 
boys folded in their arms, whilst brothers and friends sat with clasped 
hands, in patient silence. One slight record of the captivity was left 
in the shape of a-cheap memorandum book, in which one of the 
prisoners had pencilled a few words telling of the prayer meeting that 
had been held and the ‘ exhortation ’ that had been given in the early 
hours of their imprisonment. But the record broke off little more 
than four-and-twenty hours after the closing of the shaft, and we 
comforted ourselves with the thought that their agony had been 
brief, as their end was undoubtedly painless. Away yonder stands 
the grey tower of Earsdon Church, steeped in the summer sunlight. 
At its foot, in one vast common grave, lie the two hundred men and 
boys who died thus in the New Hartley Pit in January 1862. I can 
still see the long procession of coffins being carried between the leaf- 
less hedges. I seem to hear again the wail of the old hymn, ‘0 God, 
our help in ages past,’ which filled the air as the whole manhood of 
the village of Hartley was borne to the tomb. It is haunted ground, 
truly, on which I stand; and I realise afresh not only the perils and 
heroism of the miner’s daily life, but the fact that the man who, after 
the lapse of a generation, revisits the home of his youth, must of 
necessity sojourn among ghosts. 

Wemyss REID. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT OPTIMISM 


Ir seems: at the present moment probable that pessimism and con- 
sequent dejection will share the fate of all the pegs on which men 
have hung their theories since they have begun to think consecutively. 
They are momentarily in possession of the field ; therefore pessimism 
and its result dejection are made to appear the sufficient cause of 
masses of phenomena for which they do not really account. 

An important consideration seems to be ignored, not only in the 
easy and cheap form of pessimism to be found as the keynote of 
books of inferior value, but in some works of real merit. It deals 
with the necessity of realising, however positive our knowledge, that 
the margin which extends beyond it is limitless. There is more 
comfort to be derived from the ‘ Je ne sais pas’ of Pascal than from the 
‘Que sais-je?’ of Montaigne ; for in that unknown tract which lies 
beyond our powers of conception, our imagination can conjure up 
the possibility of the sudden appearance of a factor, at present 
undiscovered, which may alter the aspect of the problem so com- 
pletely as sometimes to appear almost to reverse it. 

Instances of this may be shown in the study of, let us say, the science 
of chemistry, where the qualities of a chemical substance may be 
altered by combination with anew element. And what of the inexact 
sciences, medicine for instance, all the greater for being inexact—for 
where would the sudden inspiration of the great physician come in if 
he could fall back on exact knowledge? This difficulty is still greater 
in the scientific study of heredity ; with the countless possibilities 
of unknown and undiscoverable elements making anything like a rigid 
deduction from the known to the unknown a sheer impossibility. We 
are confronted here by a double puzzle ; since, if deluded for aninstant 
by the belief that we are in possession of undoubted facts unrolling 
themse!ves in orderly sequence from generation to generation, we are 
immediately repulsed by the perception that the effect of peculiar 
and special surroundings on each agent must modify the problem as 
a whole and make it more complex than ever. And there are greater 
mysteries than either of these behind the science of the Psychology 
or the Pathology of mind. The human brain— its marvellous powers, 
its dismal failures, its latent and unexplored potentialities—who can 
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fathom it? It is of the utmost importance that men of science 
should wholly refuse to admit the authority of any hypothesis 
which cannot be proved ; but they are the first to own that they deal 
only with relative truths subject to the conditions of time, space, and 
the construction of our own brain. 

Mr. Pearson (the author of National Life, &c.) says with some 
justice that science being thus positive in the assertion of the 
omnipotence and the irrevocableness of law, fatalism and consequent 
dejection must needs follow—a dejection and horror greater than any 
produced by the gloom and spiritual fear consequent on a belief in 
predestination. True, it may be that a knowledge of the laws of 
heredity and of the subjugating effect of surroundings is sufficient to — 
drive a weak spirit, nay, even a strong one, into an abyss of horror 
and despair, and to take from it all power of volition. But let us 
admit for an instant that we have only got hold of a fragment of the 
whole truth, would it not be wiser, instead of bewailing this, to 
summon up all the courage we can muster and try fully to grasp 
that it is not and never can be any more than a fragment; that there 
is an immense margin of the unknown round the very small nucleus 
of positive (though relative) knowledge which we have within our 
reach, for we must accept and be content with incompleteness, as we 
have no choice in the matter. 

All honour, we repeat, to the men of science who guard this 
relative knowledge and protect it from the inroads of fanciful and 
unstable reasoning. The wretched attempt to disparage philosophic 
thought on the laws of evolution, and the desire to ridicule the logical 
deduction of the inevitableness of the succession of phenomena by 
demonstrating, as M. Bourget seeks to do in Le Disciple, that if a 
man be an evolutionist he must needs be a villain, a liar, and a profli- 
gate, is really an attempt below the line of talent of that very clever 
author. The consequences of an opinion, philosophic or scientific, are 
not to be considered for a moment in a serious discussion. It is of 
no avail to point out that the holder of such an opinion, and they 
whom he may persuade to hold it, will, by their beliefs or unbeliefs, 
hasten the decay of all aspirations, all strivings after the ideal. That 
is not the question, and to bring such considerations into court at all 
only complicates an already too perplexing and difficult problem. Yet, 
after doing homage to the relatively true, it is refreshing to return for 
a moment to the mysterious unknown. It is obvious that to multiply 
the terms of an equation is not to solve it. If it be true that by means 
of the telescope and the microscope we have now to apprehend that 
billions instead of thousands of worlds exist within and yet beyond 
our ken, infinity and immensity may seem to overwhelm us, but the 
mystery underlying all remains the same. 

The following propositions are indisputable. With our greatest 
efforts of thought we find that we can get comparatively no distance 
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whatever from the ‘here’ of space and the ‘now’ of time, and that 
the ‘ present’ as a mathematical point appears to be hurrying and 
bearing us with it along the line stretching from the past to future 
eternity ; but in reality we are no further from the one or nearer to 
the other. If it is also indisputable that nothing exists as we suppose 
it to be, that nothing we do or say or think is apparently of any 
importance—in short, that nothing matters—it is impossible that the 
human brain should not reel before this sea of uncertainty. The pres- 
sure, the sensation of being hemmed in on all sides, by infinities and 
immensities, until we fail to grasp the position in which we stand in 
this endless spiral, beginning nowhere, ending nowhere, seems too 
much for endurance, and our poor powers of thought, if we pursue the 
investigation, will finally fail us. Has the moment then arrived when 
pessimism must of necessity be the outcome of such speculations ? 
No; it only means that our ignorance is more profound than we 
imagined. Do we say nothing matters? It is more true to say that 
everything matters. 

How valueless every thought, word, and deed? Perhaps each is 
full of infinite meaning and importance. Light and sound never 
cease vibrating in space, so that these poor thoughts, words, and acts 
of ours have gone forth never to be lost or recalled. Each day—what 
a limited thought is conveyed by this form of speech and this division 
of time—may be filled by an awful sense of mystery and of the poetry 
of the unknown, and this sense will pursue us in the form most con- 
genial to each personality. 

In everyday life we must needs adopt the ways of science and 
stand courageously by our relative knowledge, and, in homely lan- 
guage, ‘do our best’ according to the light that is in us; but when 
weighed down and crushed by the sense of evil apparently incurable 
and by the incomprehensibility of the most elementary data, it would 
be well bravely to turn to the other side. Surely the balance is 
more evenly hung than pessimists would have us think. A single 
detail in the discussion will show that we cannot go by any foregone 
conclusion. It seems strange that, as more of life lies behind us and 
less prospect of joy and happiness before us, while fewer possibilities 
of enjoyment and appreciation remain to us, so does the force of the 
optimistic view increase, and it happens that with decreasing powers 
and diminished energy life becomes brighter. It is a paradox, but, 
like many other paradoxes, undeniably true. Why is it true? 
Because things of beauty become more and more precious to those 
who are no longer young; they gladden the old with a sense of 
surprise at their own power of appreciation, a power which in youth 
is often neglected in the hot pursuit of the unattainable and the 
mad desire for untested experience. The old turn more willingly 
away than the young from that scale of the balance in which are 
cruelty, injustice, cowardice, sickness, misery—the whole brood of 
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horrors, in short, that flesh is heir to; they turn more hopefully to that 
scale in which things of joy and beauty are striving to make their 
weight be felt, while they yet puzzle the beholder in the attempt to 
appreciate and to measure them. We look and ponder, and cannot tell 
how the matter stands, for it is of the very essence of the difficulty that 
in either scale the controlling power lies in the least distinguishable 
and most impenetrable elements. In the scale of misery who can 
calculate the power of the bitter word, of the sweep of disillusion, of 
the untrustworthiness of affection, of the distrust of self, and, worse 
than all, of the loss of love? Who, again, can put a just value on the 
beauty of a rose-leaf, on the smile of a child, on the joy of the poet, — 
of the artist, of the lover, on the passionate tears of admiration wrung 
from the most hardened by nobleness of conduct, by the small uncon- 
scious acts of self-devotion, by the unworldliness of the worldly, by 
the unselfishness of the selfish, by the tolerance of the intolerant ? 
It is in the appreciation of these almost intangible instances of beauty 
and ugliness, of good and evil, on either side that we are met by 
almost insuperable difficulties in making a true estimate. Each scale 
rises or falls according to the vision of the beholder. All is ephemeral, 
all is relative—who can tell ? 

So let us leave the religious man to his mystic dreams, built it 
may be on the sternest dogmatism, and on a rigidly enforced rule of 
conduct, yet penetrating far beyond these into the sublime height 
and depth of the love which passeth all understanding. In con- 
sidering the unknown and the inexplicable, the cup of cold water, the 
silent look which lived in St. Peter, will assume proportions they 
never had before when works were weighed and accounted great or 
small. Let us likewise leave the man of science to soar into the 
great ‘ beyond,’ leaving for a time his accurate but relative knowledge, 
and by means of his ‘scientific imagination’ to construct theories, 
build up distinctions which he may never {turn to account or ever 
translate into positive knowledge; for is he not now dealing with 
poetry and mystery, not with the known but with the unknowable? 

Above all, let the puzzled, the ignorant, those who fail in conduct 
and those who cannot follow or grasp the apparent conviction of the 
great ones in the intellectual world, deal tenderly with themselves. 
Let these limited ones, owning humbly their limitations, have their 
moments of joy in dreams. When they have done their small day’s 
work, let them look into the far blue and rejoice that all is not known 
even to ‘the wise and prudent.’ 

A poor conclusion some will say; but ‘Le Réve est bon et utile 
pourvu qu’on le tienne pour ce qu'il est. Souvenez-vous du grand 
principe de Hegel, “ Il faut comprendre l’inintelligible comme tel.”’ 


Mary E. Ponsonsy. 
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SAILING FOR LADIES IN 
HIGHLAND LOCHS 


SalILINnG in a fresh or salt water loch which is surrounded on all sides 
by mountains is a somewhat risky amusement. Yet there is many 
a summer’s day in which the most inexperienced person might learn 
to sail without any danger by attending to a few simple hints. 
Unfortunately, when women take up outdoor amusements they 
seldom pursue them in moderation. If they hunt, they must be in 
the saddle eight hours a day for six days a week ; if they row, they 
row till they faint ; and if they bicycle, they ride till they go off in 
hysterics. It is not surprising, therefore, that sailing in Highland 
lochs should be discouraged by fathers and husbands ; for the careless 
management of a sailing-boat, or the attempt to sail at all in 
squally weather, may mean, not loss of health, but loss of life itself. 
Still, when the sportsmen are away on the hills, taking with them 
all the available men to carry their lunch or bring back the game, it 
seems rather hard that the ladies of the party should have to pass 
their days in knitting stockings, or walking up and down the one and 
only road, when they might be spending a most enjoyable afternoon 
in sailing about the loch. 

There is just as great a difference in the pleasure of sailing a boat 
oneself and being in a boat sailed by some one else as there is between 
driving a pair of spirited thoroughbreds and sitting in the carriage 
while the coachman holds the ribands. The one is tame and dull, 
while the other is exciting and pleasantly dangerous. But I should 
advise no woman to learn to sail without a practised boatman at 
her side, unless she has had previously some considerable experience 
in boating. I do not mean the experience she would acquire by 
punting or sculling on the Thames in smart clothes, but the rough 
work she would have to do when boating alone in the Highlands. 
For instance, she should be nimble and active—able to push a boat 
off the shore and scramble after it, on to the bows, on one knee; or, 
when a boat has struck the shallows some feet from dry land, she 
must slip round the mast without losing her balance, and jump on 
shore from the bows, rope in hand, so as to pull the boat up after her. 

No woman who is naturally awkward ought to be allowed to sail 
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a boat herself, neither should one who has not a strong sense of 
danger; but she must be strong of arm and cool of head, and she 
must not mind a knock on the temples from the yard or an occasional 
blow on the shins from the boom. In short, she must be hardy 
without being foolhardy, and brave without being daring. 

It is of the utmost importance to have a boat which will not 
sink under any circumstances, and this is a matter which should not 
be left to chance ; therefore it is better to test it yourself. First put 
whatever ballast you are going to carry for sailing purposes into your 
boat, then fill it with water, then stand on the seat. Naturally, you 
cannot expect a boat full of water to remain right way uppermost, — 
because the very first wave would turn it over ; but it is something to 
feel that it will not sink, though the chances of being able to cling 
to the bottom of a boat in ice-cold water until assistance should 
arrive are in the highest degree remote. 

The boat in which I learnt to sail was built for me in London. 
It is about ten feet long; light enough for one person to row when 
sailing is impossible; shallow enough to take within a jump of the 
shore, and small enough for me to manage entirely alone. So far it 
has proved perfectly seaworthy, as I have been caught in some 
terrible storms without being capsized ; but I do not consider that it 
sails as well as it might if it had been made on different lines; 
however, a first experiment is never quite successful, and I hope that 
my next boat will be as perfect for sailing as my present one is in 
all other respects. This boat has a centreboard, copper air-tight 
compartments round the inside to keep it from sinking, and it is 
partially decked over. The space between the air-tight compartments 
and the deck forms a shelf on which cloaks, lunch, and life-jackets 
can be stowed away, and anything else which is to be kept dry. In 
ordinary little boats there is no such place, and everything has to be 
thrown to the bottom, where, besides being in the way, things gene- 
rally get very wet. The stern seat is double the usual width, and has 
a raised back, so that with two cushions you can recline luxuriously 
while sailing. Instead of the ordinary tiller, I had a piece of a young 
tree bent into a half circle and fixed with wire to the back of the 
rudder, so as to be able to steer with either hand, or, in a steady high 
wind, with one elbow leaning on the deck, thus leaving both hands 
free for managing the sail. The rowlocks have to be extra high 
in order to free the oars from touching the coamings. In some 
respects my boat,is like a rather tubby dinghy, but it is infinitely 
less rickety, as you can step on one side of it without fear of its slipping 
away from under you and leaving you in the sea. 

In hoisting a simple lugsail no knots are required and none 
should be used. The gear consists of a fixed mast, and the sail, 
the top of which is laced to a yard, and the bottom corner tied toa 
boom (these fastenings are permanent and need never be altered). 
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Only four ropes are necessary: (1) called a painter, to tie the 
boat to her moorings; (2) called a halyard, to haul up the sail; 
(3) called a sheet,’ which is fixed near the end of the boom. This rope 
must never under any circumstances be tied to the boat ; it is either 
held in the hand or allowed to fall loose. The danger of making fast 
this rope cannot be too strongly enforced, as half of the accidents to 
small sailing boats are caused by carelessness on this point. The fourth 
rope, called the tack, fastens the sail to the bottom of the mast. With 
sculls, rowlocks, baler, rudder, and the centreboard (the latter a 
fixture), you have everything complete for sailing, with the exception 
of ballast, and the amount of ballast required to sail a boat to the 
best advantage, as well as the position in which it should be placed, 
can only be learnt after long and careful study of the matter. 

The ballast used for my boat consists of three or four sacks of 
small shingle, which I can scarcely lift, and three smaller bags, which 
can easily be moved from side to side of the boat to keep her from 
heeling over too much when tacking. Some people might prefer to 
use heavy stones for ballast instead of sacks of shingle, as these can be 
pitched overboard to lighten the boat when the wind drops and you 
have to row. 

It is best to learn to sail in a light breeze ; and, before attempt- 
ing to put up your sail, let the boat be well away from the shore, 
either tied to a buoy, or rope, or floating about loose. If the boat be 
near the shore, the rudder and centreboard, which should both be in 
their places ready for a start, may be scraping along the bottom, and 
possibly damaged, before your sail is set. 

The hauling up of the sail is a difficult matter and requires great 
strength of arm ; for, unless it is pulled right up to its proper place, it 
cannot set without creasing. On a calm day, when you can stand on 
the seat in the bows and lift up the sail by the yard, it is easy enough ; 
but when a high wind is blowing this is impossible, as the sail 
envelops you entirely, and the yard bangs you on the head and 
face till you are stunned and stupefied. I have sometimes felt quite 
sick after tussling with the sail in a high wind, only to find that, 
after all, my exertions were in vain, as there was a large crease right 
across its middle. Before hauling up the sail, it must be hooked on 
to the halyard (there being a thimble, or eye, on the yard for that 
purpose), and the short end of the yard should be on the left of the 


It is a common mistake among those who have had no practical knowledge of 
sailing to suppose that a sheet is another name for a sail, and that the mainsheet is 
the same as the mainsail. I fancy that Allan Cunningham must have been under 
the same misapprehension when he wrote the well-known line, 

‘A wet sheet and a flowing sail,’ 
as, in former days, buckets of water used to be thrown over certain parts of the sail 
to make it stand better; but there could be no particular reason for laying stress on 
& wet rope. 
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mast. When the sail is up, give the halyard one twist round a cleat 
you will find at the bottom of the mast on the right side, and then, 
instead of tying it, pass a loop of the rope between the mast and the 
halyard just above the cleat, and bring the long end over the seats to 
the stern. By pulling at this end from your place in the stern, the 
loop will come out and the sail be let down without your being 
obliged to leave go of the tiller in the event of a sudden squall 
coming on. 

Having hauled up the sail as far as it will go, you must next hook 
the end of the boom into a metal loop fixed for that purpose in the 
centre of the bottom of the mast, and finally lace the tack, which is 
hanging from an eye or loop in the corner of the sail, into the loop ~ 
on the left side of the bottom of the mast, passing it four or five 
times backwards and forwards through each loop and pulling it as 
tight as it will go. Every time you haul up your sail (after letting 
it down), you will have to loosen this cord several inches, or you will 
find that you have not the strength to pull the sail up to the proper 
place again. The set of the sail depends entirely on the tightness of 
the halyard and the tightness of the tack. 

The boat is now ready to start ; you loose her from her moorings, 
and seat yourself rather to the windward side of the stern, then 
take hold of the sheet and draw in the sail towards you, and thus 
your first lesson in the art of sailing will commence. 

As you draw the sail towards you the boat will begin to move. 
If she sails along at an even pace, when you have pulled in the sheet 
till the sail and centre of the boom are above the edge of the lee side 
of the boat, you may be sure that your ballast is in the right place 
for sailing up to the wind. [f, on the contrary, the head of the boat 
turns right up to the wind and the sail begins to flap, you must use 
the rudder to put it off again; but remember, the more you use the 
rudder the more drag there will be on the boat to keep her back ; 
you must therefore try, by altering the position of the ballast—put- 
ting it more to the stern, for instance—to get the boat to sail with 
the smallest possible strain on the rudder. 

Now watch the way the wind strikes the sail. The wind should 
strike the centre of the sail, and if there is the slightest possible shiver 
or bulge behind the sail near the mast, you must use the rudder 
to put the boat off the wind; that is, if the wind is blowing from 
the east, you must turn the boat away until the wind strikes the 
east side of the sail again. If you have a flag at your masthead, it 
should always blow behind the sail. If the flag is blown between 
you and the sail, there must be wind at the back of the sail, and if the 
wind blows from the back of the sail, the boat will fail to get the full 
advantage out of it; you must therefore draw in the sail nearer to 
the boat, or else turn the boat away from the wind by the rudder—the 
pace at which the boat sails will tell you which it is best to do. 
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Having thoroughly mastered the above instructions by keeping 
the boat sailing in the same direction till you understand them 
perfectly, you must now tack, or put the bows up to the wind till it 
strikes the other side of the sail. To do this you must pull in the 
sheet till the sail is above your head, lifting it over with one hand, 
at the same time turning the boat with the rudder, and shifting 
your seat to the other corner of the stern. If the boat fails to come 
round, or misses stays from lack of wind, you must turn her head up 
to the wind with an oar; but if she fails from bad management, you 
must let her go back to the old tack and put her a little more off, or 
away from the wind, with the rudder ; she will then have more way 
on (or sail faster), and that will give her the impetus to send her 
round up to the wind. In a very light breeze it is sometimes neces- 
sary to hold up the boom to make a bag of the sail at the moment 
of turning, so that the wind may catch it sideways; but under no 
circumstances is it allowable to turn a boat round away from the 
wind—that is, with her stern to the wind ; in calm weather it is un- 
seamanlike and in a storm most dangerous. 

You have now been learning how to sail a boat wp to the wind 
in a light breeze, and most likely your course has been away from home ; 
to return home it will not be necessary to tack at all, as you will be 
running before the wind, and to do this you sit nearly in the centre 
of the stern, put your ballast aft—7.e. to the stern—and gradually let 
out the sheet till the boom is almost at right angles with the boat. 
Though it does not need as much skill to run before the wind as it 
does to sail up to the wind, it requires even more caution ; for, if a 
puff of wind suddenly catches the sail from behind—a most common 
occurrence in Highland lochs—the sail will gybe without any warning, 
and, even if the boat is not capsized, you may easily be thrown out 
by the unexpected jerk, from one side to the other, of the sail. The 
only way to avoid this is by carefully watching the sail, and if the 
boom begins to fly upwards you must be ready to catch it in your 
hand as it passes over your head, or else you must catch the sheet 
close to the boom and let the sail out gradually. In a light wind 
this is not a difficult matter, but when the wind is high and gusty 
you have not a moment’s security when running before it, though 
the sensation of rushing through the water with the waves curling 
after you is most delightful, and the distance it has taken you a long 
time to traverse when tacking is all too short when flying before the 
wind. 

A boat should not sail on an even keel, but should have a slight 
list to leeward—the side on which the sail is. Some sailing boats 
are intended to lie over more than others, but it is always safer for a 
beginner to keep the boat pretty upright; nothing, however, looks 
worse than to see a boat with a list to windward. 

If you wish to land on a shore towards which the wind is blowing, 
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you must take down your sail in deep water, and get to the bows 
with an oar in your hand ready to keep the boat from striking on the 
rocks before you jump out and pull it up. Remember to push a 
boat off or on shore with the butt end of the scull, or you will soon 
split and spoil the blade against sharp stones. 

If you wish to land at a pier, you must sail some yards to the 
right or left of it, and then turn the boat round till the bows are 
towards the wind, when the sail will flap, and the boat gradually 
stop. If she overshoots the mark, let her sail round again till you 
are near enough to hold on to the pier. Nothing but experience can 
teach you how much to allow for the ‘ way’ a boat will have on her — 
when turned up to the wind, as it varies with the strength of the 
wind. In stormy weather it is better to take down the sail and use 
the oars rather than to run the risk of knocking the varnish off your 
boat against the pier. 

I have now given a few hints about sailing and landing in fair 
weather; the next thing to be considered is what to do in a small 
boat in stormy weather. In the first place, see that she has no water 
in her when you start, for water rushing from side to side at the 
bottom of a boat will help to turn her over. Then, every time a 
squall comes up let out the sheet so that the wind does not strike 
the sail so hard; and, at the same time, let the head of the boat go 
up to the wind. It is difficult to do this in a small, short boat with- 
out losing way, but it has to be done. Sometimes you can see a 
squall coming towards you and beating down the waves on its course ; 
to be prepared for it you must turn the boat away from it, to get 
more way on her, for the wind always slacks suddenly before a squall, 
and then, as the wind strikes it, let her head come up and loose the 
sheet out. If you were not to turn a short boat away from the wind 
before a squall, she would be standing still when the wind struck her, 
and, most likely, capsize. 

From’ my own experience I should say it is never safe for a lady 
to go out sailing by herself after the 1st of October, nor do I consider 
it safe to sail in a cross wind or a north wind. If the wind blows up 
or down the loch, you can judge more or less of its strength, and go 
out or stay at home accordingly; but a cross wind will blow down 
from the tops of the mountains, and it will strike the sail before it 
strikes the boat, and probably turn it over before it has way on. If 
there is a dead calm underneath the shore and a line of blue waves 
with ominous white edges across the loch, you had better stay at 
home, especially if the tide be against the wind, which makes the sea 
choppy. 

That October is a treacherous month for sailing I have good reason 
to remember, as will be seen from the following experiences. On the 
1st of October last year I was anxious to try some experiments with 
the ballast in my boat. It was like a summer's morning, with a hot 
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air just ruffling the surface of the loch. It sufficed, however, for my 
purpose. In the afternoon I intended sailing over the loch to meet 
a friend. The wind had risen, and I had a long tussle with the sail, 
and was quite exhausted by the time I had hauled it up and tied it 
down. As I let go the moorings the wind dropped, and I found 
myself almost aground with the rudder scraping the shingle. However, 
I just managed to keep off the shore without using the oars till the 
next gust, when I got away clear of the pier. A fresh breeze soon 
sprang up, and I had a nice sail across the loch. Finding that the 
train by which I expected my friend was an hour late, I decided to 
sail across again, and, by the merest chance, I picked up the keeper 
and took him with me. Before we got to the middle of the loch a 
squall struck the boat and deluged us with spray, while the waves 
rushed down and off the deck. The boat was completely on one side 
in spite of the extra weight, and I was glad indeed to have some one 
with me to look after the sail whilst I steered. J did not return to 
feach my friend. 

One instance will be sufficient to exemplify the uncertainty of 
October weather. Last season my little boat was towed some seven 
or eight miles out to the open sea by asteam yacht. It was a glorious 
day, and the sun shone brilliantly. There was only the faintest 
ripple on the surface of the water, but before leaving the yacht to 
set sail in my boat I took the precaution to ask the skipper what I 
was to do in case the wind should get up. He pointed to some 
rocky islands to the north—my destination being west—and told 
me to steer in their direction. 

Long before the yacht was out of sight the breeze had died away, 
and I had to take to the oars. I did not, particularly enjoy the idea 
of having to row several miles in a boat which had been heavily 
weighted for sailing, but, as it is always pleasant to be on the water in 
the midst of beautiful scenery, I paddled contentedly along, and 
amused myself by watching the little black and white razor-bills as 
they appeared and disappeared round me—popping now a head and 
now a tail out of the sea—and wondering at the marvellous size of 
the seagulls, which looked like fleets of white-sailed yachts on the 
opal surface of the water. 

Presently a little breeze sprang up, and I took hold of the sheet, 
leaving the sculls in the rowlocks. In another minute it was blowing 
half a gale. I had no time to put the oars away, change the ballast, 
or make any other preparations; the storm was upon me, and for 
miles and miles I fought against wind and waves, not knowing from 
one instant to another whether the boat could live in such a sea or 
not. I kept her head towards the islands, but it was like a pivot— 
never still a second. Every time a squall struck the boat the bows 
turned up to the wind ; then, as it heeled too far over, I had to loose 
the sheet ; next I had to leave go of the tiller and use both hands to 
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haul in the sheet ; besides this the bows had to be turned up to meet 
every big wave, and a little away, when there was something of a 
lull, to keep in the right course—for the gale was from the north- 
east, and the islands were to the north; then the tiller had again to 
be left so that I might make a grab at the oars to get them inside 
the boat, where they were continually rolling into my way ; and all 
this time the gale kept on increasing in violence, while the waves 
got bigger and bigger and rushed along the deck, but fortunately 
were kept out of the boat by the coamings. At length, after a severe 
struggle, I found myself to leeward of the islands, and here my 
instructions ended; so, not knowing in the least whether it was 
wrong or right, or would be safer or more dangerous, I let out the — 
sajl, turned the head of the boat further away from the wind, and 
steered for a rocky shore about a mile off. The boat now simply 
flew along, accompanied on its course by big waves which rushed 
beside it and behind it. The strain both on the boat and on my own 
mind and body was less than when sailing up to the wind, but-I 
doubt if the danger was any the less. However, I arrived in due 
course under a precipitous coast where there was no possibility of 
landing, and no wind, but plenty of swell, which tried to heave the 
boat against the cliff. I stayed here for some little time—not from 
choice, but because I could not get away ; and I was obliged in the 
end to row out into the wind again, and sail before it for another 
mile or so, under a lee shore; till at length, battered and broken 
in spirit, I was picked up by the yacht, which had steamed back to 
look for me. 

It was the worst storm we had ever been out in. The water 
dashed over the deck of the steam yacht and poured down into the 
cabin ; and, long before we reached home, my poor little boat, which 
was being towed behind, had filled, and when the yacht was stopping 
rather suddenly in a sheltered place, the water rushed from the stern 
to the bows, and it turned bottom upwards! 

I have said enough to show that sailing in the late autumn is not 
a very safe amusement for ladies, but not too much, I hope, to deter 
them from enjoying many a pleasant day on the water earlier in the 
season. Even then I should advise them to run no needless risks, 
for I do not much believe in the chances of escape from drowning 
when riding on the bottom of a capsized boat. An ordinary pocket 
handkerchief will sink when dropped into the sea, and heavy woollen 
clothes would drag one under like so much lead. Besides this, the 
water is ice-cold, and every wave would wash over one; how, then, 
could anybody expect to cling for hours to a slippery boat while 
waiting for the chance of being seen and rescued ? 

A word now about dress. Sailing is cold work. Have woollen 
gloves with leather inside the palms and fingers, or the ropes will 
soon cut them to pieces, and be sure to put them on before you start, 
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or you may find you are unable to do so until you land again, both 
hands being always occupied with managing the sail and helm. It 
is useful to have a macintosh within reach in case of a sudden shower, 
or to put over your knees when the tidal waves are against the wind 
and the spray dashes over you. I have a loose jacket of the water- 
proof material used in the navy, and a skirt of the same stuff, made 
to fasten with three or four large buttons up one side. I often use 
the skirt as a cloak, either for warmth or when rain comes down 
unexpectedly, as it can be thrown on in an instant. 

One word more. In sailing, as in other outdoor pursuits, you 
must take the rough with the smooth. Unfortunately, when the rough 
comes one cannot really be prepared for it, as nothing but experience 
will show how much of wind and waves a little boat can stand with- 
out capsizing. Nor does the presence of a professional sailor teach 
one much, as a boat behaves differently with an extra top-weight to 
what it does when one person is alone in it with all the ballast at the 
bottom. There is, I think, only one way to learn to sail in a high 
wind with any safety, and that is by having a steam yacht in close 
attendance. I tried this once with a little 9-ft. canvas boat, in which 
another lady and myself sailed for about four miles before the wind, 
at the commencement of a gale, in order to see how it would behave. 
And it behaved wonderfully well, bobbing over the tops of the waves 
like a cork, and never shipping a drop of water; but I believe that 
its appearance to our escort on board the steam launch was ridiculous 
in the extreme. 

When steam is not within hail in the event of an accident, I can- 
not too strongly impress upon my readers the danger of sailing in 
stormy weather. Let them be satisfied with a gentle, steady breeze, 
and if it is inclined to be squally, let them stay at home, for it is far 
better to be over-cautious than it is to be too venturesome. 


CAROLINE CREYKE. 





JOHN STUART MILL 


ALMOST a generation has passed since a most strenuous and mag- 
nanimous spirit was laid to rest in the cemetery of Avignon along 
the Rhone. In that majestic and melancholy spot, beneath dark 
pines and beside his beloved wife, lies John Stuart Mill, one of the 
most intense workers, one of the most upright spirits of our age. 
The age itself, we must admit, has been flowing on, like the Rhone 
to the sea, and has left the philosopher at peace in his distant grave. 
His work was completed, he himself said with his dying breath ; and 
his most devoted friends will not dare to claim for him the influence 
and the reputation he undoubtedly possessed some thirty years ago. 
They are few to-day who will re-echo quite literally all that John 
Morley said in the two fine pieces written on the death of Mill in 
1873, now to be read in the third volume of his Miscellanies. His 
tribute, if deepened into rare passion and pathos by the unexpected 
loss of a friend and master, was substantially just and true. He did 
not say too much when he wrote: ‘A strong and pure light is gone 
out, the radiance of a clear vision and a beneficent purpose ;’ ‘We 
have lost a great teacher and example of knowledge and virtue.’ 

It is, however, obvious that the influence of John Stuart Mill has 
been waning in the present generation. They who would use the 
language just cited are not so many as they were, nor are they them- 
selves in so strong a force. It was said at the time of his death that 
with the reputation of Mill would stand or fall the reputation of 
a whole generation of Englishmen. Something of that kind has 
already happened. The young lions of to-day, whether in politics, 
literature, or philosophy, are very far from caring much for what was 
said ‘ by them of old time,’ i.e. in the early manhood of their own 
fathers. Their motto is, jets piv watépwv yey’ apdpoves evyopuel” 
élvat, They are not familiar with the reputations of the last genera- 
tion, and are apt to wonder how these were made. If the reputation 
of Mill has waned, the reputation of a whole school of leading minds 
of his generation has waned also. It was the dominant school of the 
‘sixties’: it is dominant no more. 

For this reason it is much to be wished that John Morley would 
now give us that estimate of Mill which in 1873 he said would one 
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day have to be made, and that Life which we have so long awaited. 
But since he is otherwise employed (alas! for letters, alas! for philo- 
sophy), a few words may be permitted to tell the younger generation 
wherein lay the influence over us elders of Mill’s character and mind 
some thirty years ago. For my own part, I can pretend to none of 
the qualifications which so eminently meet in Mr. Morley. Though 
I knew Mill in the later years of his life, I could not in any sense 
lay claim to his intimacy. With very deep respect for him, I was in 
no way his disciple. My own education, habits, tastes, and tempera- 
ment were so utterly different from his as to awaken in me the interest 
of contrast and surprise. I felt, and I still feel, vehement aversion 
to some of Mill’s cherished ideals and doctrines. And so far from 
his being my master, he has attacked my own master with unsparing, 
and I hold unjust, criticism in an important volume. I can, there- 
fore, pretend to no claim to speak of him except it may be some 
knowledge of his life, nature, and writings; a deep reverence for his 
noble qualities ; and, I think, a sympathetic, but real, impartiality of 
mind. 

These few pages will, of course, not admit of any proper criticism 
of Mill’s philosophy, social and moral teaching, or his political 
theories, much less any estimate of his character, example, and life. 
To attempt such a task would be to compile a treatise on Logic, 
another on Political Economy, a third on Ethic, a fourth on Politics, 
to say nothing of Metaphysics, Natural Theology, and Positivism. 
No such high aim is mine. We shall have this in good time, we all 
trust, when Unionists and Nationalists, Imperialists and Englishmen 
shall have lain down together at last. In the meantime, I wish to 
say a few words (caret quia vate sacro) as to the influence of John 
Stuart Mill upon his own generation—what of it is left and is destined 
to remain—what of it lies silent beneath the pine trees and cypresses 
at Avignon—into what form some of the best of it has matured. 

Those who are familiar with the sermon on the death of Mill I 
have cited, will remember how/[deeply it is charged with enthusiasm 
for the character of the man, more than with praise of the work of 
the teacher. It is, perhaps, not easy for those who did not personally 
know him to do justice to all that was great and good in Mill’s 
nature. By education and by temperament alike he was one of the 
most reserved and self-contained of men, formally and externally 
not very sympathetic, a Stoic by birth and training, cramped from 
childhood by an unnatural and almost inhuman type of discipline, a 
man to whom the ordinary amusements, humours, and passions of life 
were as utterly unknown as were its follies and its vices. His punc- 
tilious courtesy was such as to seem somewhat pedagogic to the ordi- 
nary man of the world ; as his generosity was so methodically rational 
as to seem almost ungracious to the idle good fellow. Infinitely 
patient, just, tolerant as he was, he was always dominated by the 
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desire to strike the balance of right and wrong, of the weight of 
evidence, the force of argument, pro and contra every act under 
observation and every proposition that he heard. This produced on 
the ordinary and casual observer an impression of pedantic formalism 
most undeserved by a nature that was the very soul of compassion, 
benevolence, and honour. As his books are curiously devoid of any- 
thing like literary grace or mastery of the ‘ pathetic fallacy,’ the 
ordinary reader does not easily perceive how much enthusiasm, what 
magnanimity, what tenderness underlies the precise statements even of 
such pieces as the Autobiography, the Subjection of Women, and 
Liberty: pieces which are red-hot within with affection, pity, and 
passion. Some of us were always more attracted by Mill’s character 
than by his intellect: we rated his heart above his brain: and his 
failures seemed to us mental, not moral perversities. But of his fine 
and exemplary nature it is indeed needless for me to speak. It has 
had full justice done to it by John Morley, who has so well placed 
Mill’s distinction in the ‘ union of stern science with infinite aspira- 
tion, of rigorous sense of what is real and practicable with bright and 
luminous hope.’ We listened to him just because we found in him 
a most systematic intellect in a truly great heart. 

It must always be borne in mind that Mill essentially belonged 
to a school, that he was peculiarly the product of a very marked order 
of English thinkers, and gave their ideas a new development. Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, Ruskin, can hardly be said to have been either the 
sons or the founders of any school of thought. John Mill was a singu- 
larly systematic product of a singularly systematic school of philoso- 
phers. And he was himself at one time the recognised head of a group 
of men of a more or less kindred type, with more or less similar aims 
in mental and social science. Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Bentham, 
Malthus, James Mill, Austin, Grote, Bowring, Roebuck, the philoso- 
phic Radicals of the first Reform era, maintained a real filiation of cen- 
tral ideas which reached their complete general systematisation in the 
earlier writings of John Stuart Mill. He in turn worked on general 
lines with Professor Bain, T. Hare, G. H. Lewes, Professor Cairnes, 
W. E. Forster, and Henry Fawcett. John Morley and Leonard 
Courtney still maintain erect the standard of their former chief. And 
Herbert Spencer, building on an analogous general ground-plan, has 
raised a yet more encyclopedic system of his own. 

John Morley hardly over-stated the intellectual authority of Mill 
when he wrote, in 1873, that the leading men of that day bore traces 
of his influence, whether as disciples or as opponents. The universities 
(he said), journalism, popular reading, and foreign opinion concurred 
in the same testimony. Mill held, moreover, a very unusual position 
—at once head of a school of philosophy, and also a most active 
social reformer, a politician of mark, and the inspirer of many prac- 
tical movements, moral, economic, or religious. Hume, Adam Smith, 
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Carlyle, Spencer, have each poured forth very pregnant ideas upon 
social problems : but they did not discuss Bills in Parliament or found 
Leagues. It was the essenceof John Stuart Mill, which he inherited 
with his Benthamite blood and his Utilitarian nurture, to unite ‘ stern 
science with infinite aspiration,’ to regard social philosophy as the 
instrument of social regeneration. If he was far more the philosopher 
than Bentham, he was quite as much as Bentham the social reformer 
—far more than was any other follower of Bentham and his school. 
Mill indeed was a compound of Bentham corrected by the ideals and 
thinkers of modern France, especially by Auguste Comte. 

Those who admit that the influence of Mill has been waning in 
the last generation have also to admit that the whole school of thought 
which came to its flower in Mill has been waning also in the same 
time and for the same cause. John Mill is not to-day what he was 
a generation ago, because Utilitarianism, Benthamism, Political 
Economy, Radicalism, the Philosophy of experience, moral and social 
Utopias have somewhat gone out of fashion. It is rather the school 
than the man which has lost vogue. It is not so much Mill as 
social science, which ceases to absorb the best of the rising genera- 
tion. We live in an age of reversion to more early types—theologico- 
metaphysico-dilemmas—and aristocratic incarnations of the beauti- 
ful, the wise, and the good. To-day our aspirations are imperial, 
our summum bonum is national glory. War, armaments, athletic 
triumphs fill the souls of our patriotic and heroic youth. Philosophy 
retires into a higher region of mist and invisibility. Philosophy 
must wait and possess its soul in peace. 

If the larger doctrinal treatises of Mill have a wider teaching 
power, his distinctive ideas and the keynote of his mind and nature 
are to be found rather in the three short popular essays to which he 
gave his whole soul in later life, and whereon he placed his chief 
claim to leadership. These are Liberty (1859), Utilitarianism 
(1863), and The Subjection of Women (1869). They are all sum- 
maries of his beliefs, manifestoes, appeals, almost sermons in their 
inward fervour, addressed to the people, condensed and published in 
sternly popular form. To reach the essence of Mills’s nature and 
influence we must always go straight to these short but typical 
works of his mellow and widowed age. 

The literary history of the Liberty has no small interest. It was 
planned and written as an essay in 1855; in the following year, he 
tells us, whilst mounting the steps of the Capitol at Rome, he 
conceived (like Gibbon) the idea of making it a book. For two 
years his wife and he worked at it, writing it twice over, and then 
revising every sentence separately and criticising it with their joint 
labour. After years of thought it is published with a magnificent 
dedication to his dead wife as part author of the work, inspired ‘ by 
her all but unrivalled wisdom.’ And it may be bought, in sixty- 
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eight pages, for sixteen-pence, in which form it has found an 
immense circulation. None of his writings, he says, have been so 
carefully composed or so sedulously corrected; and he believes 
it destined to survive longer than anything else that he has written, 
with the possible exception of the Logic. It is designed to be, in 
his own words, ‘a philosophic text-book of a single truth’: ‘the 
importance, to man and society, of a large variety in types of 
character, and of giving full freedom to human nature to expand 
itself in innumerable and conflicting directions.’ But this ‘ single 
truth’ covers the whole field of the relation of the individual to 
society, i.e. Ethic, Sociology, Education, Politics, Law, Manners, _ 
and Religion. It was, therefore, not strange that a code of maxims 
thereon should absorb the thoughts of two thinkers for many years, 
and, when formulated with a sort of stern passion, should strike fire 
in some millions of brains. 

The ‘simple principle’ on which the Liberty expends so deep a 
passion and so much logic is this: that self-protection is the sole 
end for which society is warranted in interfering with the liberty of 
action of the individual. This principle is absolute, and includes all 
intervention, physical force, or moral coercion. The independence 
of the individual is absolute, of right, implies the sovereignty of the 
individual over his own mind and body. The only part of his 
conduct for which he is amenable to society is that which concerns 
others. And this liberty includes liberty of conscience, liberty of 
tastes and pursuits, liberty of combination. No society can be called 
free in which freedom in all these forms does not exist, absolute and 
unqualified. On this great theme John Mill has composed a truly 
monumental manual of acute and impressive thoughts. 

It would be futile to attempt in these few pages either a defence 
or a criticism of these far-reaching dogmas. The only purpose of 
this slight essay is to consider how far the book of Mill impressed 
his own age, and how far it can be said to have a growing or perma- 
nent influence. It is certain that the little book produced a pro- 
found impression on contemporary thought, and had an extraordinary 
success with the public. It has been read by hundreds of thousands, 
and, to some of the most vigorous and most conscientious spirits 
amongst us, it became a sort of gospel—much as for a time did 
Rousseau’s Social Contract or Bentham’s Principles of Legislation. 
It was the code of many thoughtful writers and several influential 
politicians. It undoubtedly contributed to the practical programmes 
of Liberals and Radicals for the generation that saw its birth; and 
the statute book bears many traces of its influence over the sphere 
and duties of government. But in the present generation, or broadly 
speaking, since the great Franco-German war, that influence has 
been waning, and is now at its lowest point. The book is still read, 
it is still admired, it has not been refuted or superseded. But much 
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of it is accepted to-day as truth needing no argument; much of it is 
regarded as quite outside of modern conditions; and a good deal of 
it is condemned as contrary to all the movements and aspirations of 
the newer schools of social reform. Why is this: and what are the 
parts of the book to which these remarks may apply ? 

The second chapter, on ‘ Liberty of Thought and Discussion,’ is a 
masterpiece of wise and generous pleading for toleration in opinion, 
freedom of speech, and liberty of conscience. On such a topic it is 
impossible to be original; but it condenses, with a mastery of touch 
and a measured passion, all the best that has ever been said in defence 
of freedom of opinion, and will stand beside the Areopagitica as one 
of the classics thereon. Few of us are still so much in love with 
Debate as to share in Mill’s exaggeration of the moral and mental 
value of discussion itself, so that he seems to think that Truth must 
linguish if it were not constantly opposed to the counter-stimulation 
of some advocatus Falsi. But Mill would not be himself if he did 
not exaggerate the value of discussion. Yet the argument is lighted 
up with so much moral enthusiasm, and (what is;so rare in Mill) with 
so much eloquence, that we easily pass over its defects. This chapter 
also has that typical example of free speech in the concrete—the 
daring and somewhat unjust arraignment of Christian morality. But 
even those who are forced to dissent from many of its arguments and 
conclusions will agree with Professor Bain that ‘ it stands as the chief 
text-book on Freedom of Discussion.’ 

The third chapter is an ardent plea for individuality as an ele- 
ment of well-being, and it is that part of the book which makes it a 
sort of Gospel to many a brave and honest soul. No one can gainsay 
the manly enthusiasm and convincing logic which rings in every 
passage. No one outside a Jesuit seminary is ever heard to maintain 
the contrary: but the eloquent and reasoned justification of individ- 
uality as the essential basis of civilisation does certainly give a moral 
stamina to life, and many a man will echo Charles Kingsley’s words, 
that it made him ‘a clearer-headed, braver-minded man on the spot.’ 
The question still remains, whether there has been visible of late any 
waning of individuality in our country or in Europe: is there any 
real danger of its being undervalued? Is it true that ‘the danger 
which threatens human nature is the deficiency of personal impulses 
and preferences’? There are undoubtedly many molluscous and 
sheepish natures which show such deficiency. There always have 
been, and there always will be; and if anything can make men of 
them, such a warning as that of Mill on Liberty ought to rouse them. 
But a cool review of the facts, after the thirty-eight years that have 
passed since this appalling prophecy was made, compels us to doubt 
if any such danger now ‘threatens human nature’—to doubt if the 
last generation showed any want of ‘ individuality ’"—if ‘ individuality‘ 
has been growing weaker amongst us in the present generation. A 
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very strong and growing opinion to-day is that we are still rather 
overstocked with ‘the sovereignty of the individual.’ 

It is when we come to the fourth chapter—‘ The limits of the 
authority of society over the individual’—that the breach grows 
widest between Mill’s absolute individualism and the current of 
contemporary thought. The steady tendency of opinion and of policy 
in the last generation has been to strengthen the authority of society 
over individuals. Though it is only a jest to say that ‘we are all 
Socialists now,’ it is quite true that recent opinion and legislation 
have shown evidence of a socialist bias. Mill laid it down as an 
axiom ‘that society has now got the better of the individual.’ But 
the dominant, and I will add the best, ideals of our time tend still 
further to assist society in getting the better of the individual. 
Indeed, the book on Liberty, so far from helping to curb the authority 
of society and limit its range, coincided with a very strong lift 
throughout the whole of society, from top to bottom, to make the 
authority of society more stringent and more ample. The old legal 
saw ran: ‘It is the part of a good judge to enlarge his jurisdiction.’ 
The political maxim to day more nearly runs thus: ‘It is the part 
of the wise legislator to enlarge the authority of law.’ And whatever 
be the errors of detail, most thoughtful and patriotic citizens are not 
dissatisfied with the general spirit of the rule. 

It does not at all follow that Mill’s protests in the central 
chapter of his book are unnecessary or mischievous. His general 
propositions are far too absolute and doctrinaire; but his practical 
warnings are invaluable, and his concrete examples of State meddling 
and muddling are full of sense and point. Thousands of social 
reformers and scores of politicians are every day clamouring amongst 
us for repressive legislation, of which Mill expounds all the folly and 
mischief. Nearly all the examples he gives in the chapter on the 
Limits of Authority and in the chapter on Applications may be 
gratefully accepted as contributions to political philosophy, by those 
who very much object to Mill’s general doctrines of non-intervention 
by society as absolute and rigid axioms. Even they must see how 
many things are wise, how many are noble, how many are inspiring 
in this memorable and sagacious book. 

The real weakness of the book, the cause of the aversion it 
inspires in so many minds, lies in its ultra-absolute dogmatism and its 
violent exaggeration of individualism. Mill’s canons as to State inter- 
vention are stated with the rigid generality of mathematical axioms. 
His propositions bristle with such words as ‘ absolute,’ ‘ unqualified,’ 
‘ of right,’ ‘ sovereignty,’ ‘independence.’ Now, the science of politics 
abhors any ‘absolute,’ ‘ unqualified’ rule : it uses ‘right,’ ‘sovereignty,’ 
‘independence’ only in a legal or else in a metaphorical way, never 
as constituting a rigid social law. Mill is far too deeply versed in 
the history of sociology and jurisprudence to appeal to ‘ rights’ with 
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the reckless sophistry of so many metaphysicians. But when he 
speaks of a thing as ‘not warranted, as being ‘of right,’ or ‘ not 
rightfully,’ he is appealing to a theory of right. But we know now 
that sound principles of social organisation cannot be founded upon 
‘rights’ exclusively. ‘Rights’ are primarily what the law will 
secure for each, and secondarily, what each may think himself 
worthy to receive-—an idea on which no doctrine can be framed. At 
bottom, the book on Liberty is an attempt to ascertain what are the 
‘rights’ of the individual against the State. We know that this is 
like asking what are the ‘ rights’ of the stomach against the body ? 
An even more fundamental fallacy is the way in which ‘Society’ 
and ‘the State’ are used almost as if they were interchangeable 
terms ; and there is a want of steady distinguishing between these 
two throughout the argument. The true problem is, not ‘what are 
the limits of the authority of Society over the Individual ?’ but ‘ what 
are the respective limits of State Legislation and Social Opinion ?’ 
The essence of Social Science is to determine the respective provinces 
of Law, Force, Government on the one side, and of Public Opinion, 
Social Morality, Religious Discipline on the other side. The 
progress of civilisation means the restriction of the former power, 
and the correlative enlargement of the latter power: the transfer of 
control over individuals from Law to Opinion. As the poet says : 


Molto 6 licito 14 che qui non lece. 


Most thoughtful men agree with the practical examples that Mill 
gives us of the evils of legislative meddling. But they are not at all 
willing to bind the legislative power within absolute and cast-iron 
bonds. There are no absolute and immutable limits: it is a practical 
problem, to be determined for different societies and various occasions 
in tentative ways, by skilled statesmen, as Aristotle says, s 6 dpdvipos 
opite.—i.e. as practical sagacity may suggest. 

Most of us to-day deeply revolt against the arbitrary dogma— 
that the only part of conduct for which one is amenable to society is 
that which concerns others; that, as to what concerns oneself, the 
individual is sovereign. That may be the practical limit of legis- 
lation, but it is no absolute bar to moral and social influence. If 
a man chooses to be a sot, a hog, a savage, it is the bounden 
duty of his fellow men to bring the whole pressure of society to 
bear on him; of ‘society, we say, not necessarily of law: that 
is a question for experts, or statesmen. What ‘ part of conduct’ 
concerns the individual merely and does not concern others? No 
part whatever. ‘Conduct’ is ex hypothesi a social act. No man’s 
life is, or can be, solitary. The whole of ‘ conduct’ concerns society, 
concerns others; for human life simply means a continual action 
upon, and reaction from our fellow beings. ‘Weare all members 
one of another,’ said the greatest of religious teachers. And the 
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6 \ strength of all religions has lain in their bringing home to the believer 
rt { the continuous and inevitable relation of every act and thought of the 
Ww individual soul to the great Power which he believes to represent the 
n sum of things and men around him. Nor can any Gospel look to 
I] supersede the old Gospels of theology, unless it will base itself on the 
if + organic unity of the Individual and of Humanity, and discard vain 


dreams about the isolated autonomy of the auto-man. 

e What does ‘the individual’ mean? It is no doubt a physical, 
3 mechanical, and biological fact. It is a convenient term of logic, 
- 


cot 
a 


and is useful as an abstract idea for purposes of analysis or 
classification.. But in sociology there never was, is not, nor can be, 
any absolute ‘individual’ in real life, as a normal human being 
living a complete and continuous human life. In social science, an 
‘ individual’ is a term of art, not a substantive organism, just as we 
may speak of the ‘nervous system,’ or ‘the digestive apparatus’ in 
anatomy, or the ‘ vertebrate series’ in physiology. We cannot find, 
or even imagine, any ‘nervous system,’ or ‘digestive apparatus,’ 
living and continuously in function in a normal way, whilst being 
. absolutely isolated from the rest of the organism, ‘sovereign over 
| itself,’ and rigidly absorbed in what ‘merely concerns itself.’ So, in 
P | social science, we cannot find, we cannot imagine, an ‘individual,’ 

} living a complete and continuous human life, as an individual. 
Living men and women are, and always must be, organic members 
of asocial system. Any social philosophy founded upon ‘ individuals’ 
4 such, is founded not on real facts and living beings, as we find 
them and know them, but upon mental abstractions, that is, upon 
postulates, not on realities. Of course we can temporarily get 
individuals isolated, just as we can dissect out a nerve, or even a cell, 
but these isolated individuals can no more function normally as men 
and women than can the dissected nerve or cell. 

To talk, in social science, about the ‘rights of individuals,’ or 
the separate life of individuals, or the independence of individuals, 
or the conduct that solely concerns the individual, unless we are 
using these terms as convenient hypotheses of abstract analysis, not 
as real, permanent, substantive facts of nature, is as incoherent as 
to talk of ‘the rights’ of the nervous system, or the separate life of 
a detached nerve or organ in the dissected body. In social science, 
the smallest substantive organism of which society is composed is 
the Family, not the Individual. A Family, as such, has a rudi- 
mentary organic life of its own, but an Individual has not. A Family 
on an isolated island can conceivably continue a normal, but very 
low, type of human life, physical, moral, intellectual, and progressive, 
and can transmit somewhat that can be called the germs of human 
civilisation from generation to generation. An Individual cannot do 
this, and therefore is not, normally speaking, man at all. The unit 
of society is the Family, not the Individual, which is an abstract 
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artifice of analytic classification. And the social science which starts 
with Individuals, not with Families, is based on a radical sophism. 
It is this fundamental error which vitiates Mill’s book on Liberty, and 
vitiates indeed the whole scheme of Mill’s Social Philosophy. 

In the ‘ Introduction’ to the Liberty Mill does make some refer- 
ence to the difficulty that whatever affects the individual may 
indirectly affect society, and he promises to meet this objection in 
the sequel. But he entirely fails to meet it, and he states the 
difficulty itself far too slightly. The attempt to distinguish between 
conduct which concerns oneself, and conduct that may remotely 
concern others, is quite fallacious. No distinction can be drawn, for 
human acts are organically inseparable. Not only may the conduct 
of the individual, as concerns himself, affect others, but it must 
affect them—the individual never can know when, or how, or whom 
it will affect. The belly might as well say to the brain, ‘What can 
it matter to you what I take?’ as the individual can say to his 
family, or even to his countrymen, ‘ What can it matter to you what 
I eat or drink?’ Society does not indeed possess the all-seeing Eye 
which the Christian believes to penetrate the most secret thoughts or 
acts; but it has quite as real an interest in those thoughts and acts, 
and they far more intimately concern its own well-being. 

The book on Liberty, from beginning to end, is an invaluable 
text-book for the legislator, for the politician, for the social reformer ; 
and its powerful protest against all forms of over-legislation, intoler- 
ance, and the tyranny of majorities, is rich with perennial wisdom 
and noble manliness. But as a piece of social philosophy it is 
based upon a sophism as radical as that of Rousseau himself, with his 
assumption of a primordial Contract. And, if these absolute dogmas 
as to ‘the sovereignty of the individual’ against even the moral 
coercion of his fellow-citizens were literally enforced, there would be 
a bar put to the moral and religious development of civilised com- 
munities. Mill has left it exceedingly vague what is the line that he 
draws between the ‘ persuasion,’ exhortation, instruction, and appar- 
ently even the boycotting, which he admits, and the ‘ moral coercion 
of public opinion,’ which he regards as iniquitous. As in the famous 
trades-union cases, it seems to be left to the temper of the judge to 
decide where ‘ persuasion’ ends and ‘moral coercion’ begins. The 
real crux, in the problem of individual liberty, as in that of ‘ picket- 
ing,’ is to decide where lawful ‘ persuasion’ becomes wrongful 
‘coercion.’ And this part of the problem Mill has left uncertain 
and vague. ‘To many of us, ‘ moral coercion,’ of a wise and guarded 
sort, may become a great engine of progressive civilisation. 

Not only is the language of the Liberty somewhat vague in 
defining the respective limits of ‘ persuasion’ and ‘ coercion,’ but the 
practical illustrations of lawful restrictions by the State seem at 
times hardly consistent with so absolute a doctrine. It is somewhat 
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startling, after such trenchant assertion of the absolute freedom of 
the individual, to find a defence of the Malthusian laws of some 
continental States, which forbid the marriage of needy adults. The 
vehement language against the ‘mischievous act’ of poor persons 
in breeding sounds strangely in the mouth of an apostle of freedom. 
And it is even more startling to find it preceded by an elaborate plea 
for ‘the duty of enforcing universal education,’ the instrument being 
public examinations, extending to all children, and beginning at an 
early age, the parent being punished if the child fails to pass. Here 
is indeed a Chinese tyranny of an ominous kind, which is hard to 
reconcile with the absolute freedom of the citizen. Many of us 
from the first protested against State compulsion even in the sacred 
cause of education, and we see the results of it to-day. Hine ille 
lacryme—ille ire—ille rixe—which resound in our midst. 
The result of forcing children into school, cramming them for mechani- 
cal examination, and fining the parent, has proved to be a source of 
religious bitterness, and the disorganisation of our public education. 

The root error of ancient States, according to Mill, was in their 
belief ‘ that the State had a deep interest in the whole bodily and 
mental discipline of every one of its citizens.’ It is quite true that 
the codes of the ancient commonwealths erred in a monstrous amount 
of over-legislation—(Mulieres genas ne radunto, XII Tab.)—which 
culminated in Plato’s Utopian Republic. This primitive error Mill 
would meet by the dogma that the Individual, and not the State, is 
sovereign over all that coricerns himself alone. The correction is as 
sophistical and as mischievous as the original dogma. The error 
of the ancient legislators lay in their extravagant idea of the State. 
Put the term Society for State, and the doctrine is right. Society, has 
a deep interest in the whole bodily and mental discipline of every one 
of its citizens : though it is but a small part of that discipline which 
the magistrate can enforce or laws prescribe, and but a part of it which 
even Society can control. How to distinguish the one from the 
other is the great problem of Polity, of Ethic, of Religion. And that 
problem Mill has not solved, in spite of all the wise warnings he im- 
presses on the legislator, and all the courageous and inspiring virtue 
that breathes throughout his essay. 

The little treatise on Utilitarianism was also a compact manual 
of Mill’s ethical system, elaborated for years and diligently revised. 
It was begun in 1854, recast and finally published in 1861-63. It 
contains a wonderful amount of thought ; it has had a great influence ; 
and has met with incessant criticism and comment. It remains, after 
all deductions and corrections made, far the most ample and rational 
text-book of the principle of Greatest Happiness as the foundation of 

Ethic. It is better reasoned, more fully developed, more enlightening 
and ennobling than anything produced by Bentham and his school. 
If it had been wholly detached from the formulas and associations of 
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Bentham, if its type of social morality had been worked out in ampler 
forms and made its central doctrine, if it had been more purely Mill’s 
own work, and if he had gone on to define and expound his own doc- 
trine of Happiness—perhaps, if it had borneanother title—it would have 
been the most important and effective piece that Mill ever produced. 

The worst thing about it is its name—the term which Mill him- 
self adopted in order to describe the Benthamite principle of the 
greatest Happiness of the greatest number. In spite of all that 
Bentham, Mill, and their followers have said, the ordinary man will 
continue perversely to associate Utility with Expediency, with self- 
interest, with material value, with practical commodities. It is 
ignorant, unfair, uncandid todo so—but it ishuman nature. It must 
be admitted that Utilitarianism is a very awkward term to describe 
the pursuit of the highest welfare of mankind ; to mean indeed what 
has been happily called—The Service of Man ; and to include all the 
devotion of self to others that we may find in the lives of Alfred, or 
Washington—nay, we must add of Socrates, St. Paul, or Christ. Can 
these be the types of utilitarian morality ? 

In substance, Mill’s book is a plea for Ethic as being a demon- 
strable science founded on analysis and experience of man as a social 
being eminently adapted to social development. When he says that 
actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote Happiness, 
and that by Happiness he means Pleasure, he makes it clear in the 
sequel that he really intends to say, that Happiness, in the best sense, 
is the general and purest welfare of Mankind, and that Pleasure, in 
the true and highest degree, is the satisfaction of man’s best instincts 
of Benevolence and Devotion. So understood, the book is asolid and 
convincing addition to moral philosophy, in spite of its title and its 
associations. 

The weakness of the argument admittedly lies in the want of a 
more scientific definition of Happiness, and an ample exposition of 
the elements, constitution, and production of Happiness. And an 
even more serious hiatus lies in the absence of all these explanations 
as to Pleasure. What constitutes Happiness: how is it created, 
maintained, and lost? What Pleasures are high, what low: what 
are the qualities of Pleasure, and how should we distinguish between 
them? It is quite clear that Mill’s own conception of Happiness is 
both practical and elevated, reasonably adjusted between each and all ; 
and that his conception of Pleasure is a wise and noble harmony 
between the personal and the altruistic pleasures. But he does not 
systematically work out this. He leaves all this in sketch. And 
he does not, therefore, give us a substantive scheme of ethical science. 

That Mill’s conception of Happiness and of Pleasure is of this 
rational and elevated order appears in his whole argument, but 
especially in that truly grand passage in the third chapter, where he 
claims as the natural basis of morality the social feelings of mankind, 
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the desire to be in unity with our fellow creatures; and where he 
goes on to show that the social state is the normal destiny, and, 
under civilisation, becomes the instinctive habit of mankind. The 
true basis of Ethic is that which, with Aristotle, starts with the con- 
ception of Happiness as normally to be attained by the free develop- 
ment of man’s natural function, and man’s natural function to be 
fulfilling his part as a social being. And Comte has completed that 
view by proving man’s natural function to be the systematic control 
of the personal desires by the benevolent instincts, with regard to and 
by the aid of the entire Human Organism. Mill coincides with that 
theory, and is entirely saturated with it ; he certainly urges nothing 
to the contrary. But he has not worked out any theory of Ethic so 
definitely as Comte has done, and indeed as Herbert Spencer has 
done. 

How Mill himself reconciled the tone of militant Individualism in 
the Liberty with the tone of enthusiastic Altruism in the Utilitarianism 
he entirely fails to explain in his Autobiography, or elsewhere. The 
two pieces were both composed about the same period—that of his 
short married life—and both were published at nearly the same date. 
He was evidently not conscious of any divergence of view. Without 
saying that they are in verbal or direct contradiction, or that they do 
not coincide in many things, the paramount importance given to the 
social feelings as the firm foundation of morality does not seem 
compatible with the spirit of the Liberty, which is to assert the 
sovereignty of the individual and the absolute independence of each 
man and woman. Take this noble passage in the third chapter of 
the Utilitarianism : 


The social state is at once so natural, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except in some unusual circumstances or by an effort of voluntary abstraction, 
he never conceives himself otherwise than as a member of a body; and this asso- 
ciation is rivetted more and more, as mankind are farther removed from the state 
of savage independence. Any condition, therefore, which is essential to a state of 
society, becomes more and more an inseparable part of every person’s conception 
of the state of things which he is born into, and which is the destiny of a human 
being. ... 

In an improving state of the human mind, the influences are constantly on 
the increase, which tend to generate in each individual a feeling of unity with all 
the rest; which feeling, if perfect, would make him never think of, or desire, any 
beneficial condition for himself, in the benefits of which they are not included. 


This fine burst of altruistic sentiment is as true as it is eloquent. 
It is entirely consistent with Mill’s own nature and with the facts of 
his life, and it inspires the whole spirit of his Utilitarianism, of 
which it is the best and central idea. A follower of Comte would 
even say that the altruism is exaggerated in the last cited. phrase, 
and that the legitimate claims of Self are ignored. Mill, we know, 
called Comte ‘a morality-intoxicated man: every question with him 
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is one of morality, and no motive but that of morality is permitted.’ 
Potest retorqueri; for here Mill appears as intoxicated—not so 
much with morality as with altruism. But if this fusion of the 
personal with the altruistic feelings is so natural, so complete in a 
high civilisation, so essential to the stability of morality, what 
becomes of the defiant sovereignty of the individual—‘ whose inde- 
pendence in all that part of conduct which merely concerns himself 
is, of right, absolute’? In the Utilitarianism we are told that a 
man of high moral culture in a society of high civilisation will come 
to feel about himself, to think of himself, not as an isolated individual 

but habitually and naturally as an organ in a social organism. How 
are we to reconcile the Liberty of Mill with his Utilitarianism ? 

I turn now to the last of his completed books, The Subjection 
of Women, 1869—in many ways the most eloquent of his works, the 
most characteristic, and perhaps that which has had the most direct 
and immediate effect. Like the Liberty, it was written many years 
before it was published, and was to a great degree a joint production. 
His biographer, Professor Bain, very justly calls it ‘the most sus- 
tained exposition of Mill’s life-long theme—the abuses of power.’ 
And Mr. John Morley calls it ‘the best illustration of all the best and 
richest qualities of its author’s mind.’ ‘It is fortunate,’ he adds, 
‘that a subject of such incomparable importance should have been 
first effectively presented for discussion in so worthy and pregnant a 
form.’ 

The form is indeed pregnant, and in every sense worthy of a 
scheme which touches us all home, and reaches so far and wide. It 
is one of those very rare examples of a short treatise on a weighty 
topic, packed with accumulated thought, and fused with ardent con- 
viction. In four short chapters it condenses a scheme of social 
Ethics. It is in its passionate logic the most ‘notable result of this 
ripest, loftiest, most inspiring part of his life.’ And its practical effect 
on legislation, manners, and opinion has no doubt been greater than 
anything else which Mill gave to his generation. The law has 
already been amended on many points which drew down his indignation 
and satire. A great number of the disabilities of women arising 
from prejudice, habit, or torpor have been practically removed. At 
least, there remains no legal or moral bar to the aspiring woman, 
except in one or two exceptional cases. Literature, art, medicine, 
science, law, the universities, athletics, sport, political agitation, the 
public service, are now practically open to women. Their admission 
to Parliament, to the franchise, to the Bar, to Degrees, is still an open 
question, which would be decided in their favour at once if the 
majority of women seriously resolved to claim it. There is nothing 
now to prevent any woman who wishes it from competing with men 
in composing an epic, playing in a polo match, orating on platforms, 
in building a cathedral, in presiding over a hospital, in inspecting a 
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factory, or sitting on a parish council and a school board. One or 
two disabilities remain, really because many of the best and greatest 
women we have earnestly oppose their removal. The change which 
the present generation has witnessed in law, practice, and in opinion 
is mainly due to the passionate school of Reform which Mill inspired, 
and very largely to the little book in which his aspirations were 
concentrated. 

This is no place to discuss how far these changes are salutary, for 
the aim of this brief essay is to call attention to the effect of Mill’s 
influence on his age. It is impossible to dispute what Mr. Morley 
justly calls ‘the sagacity of his maxims on individual conduct and . 
character,’ and ‘the beauty of the aspirations for collective social life’ 
in this eloquent treatise. There are whole pages which would furnish 
forth a dozen sermons on the coarseness, the cruelty, the arrogance 
which men so often show towards women who fall into their power, 
towards the women of their own family, to their sisters, to their 
daughters, constantly to their wives, and occasionally even to their 
mothers. It is a scathing indictment: and few men will dare to say 
that they have not known some loathsome examples of the brutalities it 
depicts. And all honest men will agree that there are few homes into 
which this insolence of sex does not from time to time intrude ; that the 
rebuking of this temper is indeed a primal duty of morality and 
religion ; that no more powerful sermon on this duty has ever been 
preached by man. 

The Subjection of Women, however, is not a simple sermon 
against male arrogance. It is a systematic effort to recast the whole 
form of our domestic, social, and political life, and, as such, it must 
be judged. The real question is, not whether the book contains 
many salutary warnings and some noble aspirations, but whether it 
shows adequate ground for a vast revolution in law, opinion, habits, 
and ideals, both of private and of public life. Has civilised life 
between the sexes been based on a selfish tyranny: must it be re- 
formed root and branch? Here some of those who honour most the 
memory of Mill entirely decline to assent. That he has denounced 
with a noble freedom gross tendencies in our social and domestic 
life is most true. That these tendencies are so enormous, so 
universal, so poisonous as he asserts is a monstrous exaggeration. 
That they can only be overcome by the tremendous revolution which 
he preaches is an even more dangerous delusion. The subjection of 
women is a mere hysterical sophism in itself. The remedy proposed 
to cure it is rank moral and social anarchy. 

The whole argument is an example of what we know so well—the 
fiery denunciation of some too common failing or vice, to be stamped 
out by some revolutionary process. Nearly all that teetotallers say 
about drunkenness is true ; but it does not follow that we need penal 
laws to prevent all mankind from obtaining alcohol. Marriage is 
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not seldom a cruel purgatory for one or both of the married pair; 
but it does not follow that all marriages should be terminable at will 
or on trivial grounds. There is practised a great deal of cruelty to 
brutes and much wanton slaughter; but it does not follow that we 
ought to make it a misdemeanour to hurt or kill a vertebrate animal, 
even in order to save human life or provide human food. Calmly 
judged, and regarded as a serious contribution to sociology, the Sub- 
jection of Women partakes of the fanatical extravagance found in 
Abolitionists, Vegetarians, and Free Lovers. The assertions of fact 
on which it professes to rest its plea are caricatures of practical life 
of truly grotesque extravagance. And the results at which it aims 
would logically involve the dissolution of civil and domestic existence 
as civilisation has slowly evolved it. 

It is said to be ‘a joint production’; but in truth the Subjection 
of Women is much more the production of a woman than of a man. 
Mill himself was a man with a heart of truly feminine sensibility. 
His heart was even richer than his brain. Under the stimulus of 
indignation for the outrages and obstacles of which he saw women 
to be frequent victims, his acute reasoning powers caught fire. In- 
deed, there are purple patches in the book where we seem to hear 
that spiteful wrongheadedness of some woman who has grown old in 
nursing her wrongs, out of touch with actual life and with her own 
sex. These Hecubas, whose married life was a failure or who have 
never known it at all, are suffered to rail at male wickedness with a 
burlesque exaggeration which disturbs no one, and which none dis- 
regard so completely as the sensible, amiable, average woman. We 
had hardly got over the conventional satire upon Woman which dis- 
graced the age of Swift, Pope, and Congreve, when there was founded 
the feminine caricature of Man. And for this new terror to quiet 
life, Mr. Mill, with his female inspirers and imitators, have to answer 
at the bar of Good Sense and Good Feeling. 

A revolution so vast as that involving the mutual relations of the 
sexes is not to be decided by reference to one country or one genera- 
tion. The supposed uprising of women against the tyranny of man 
is still a mere fad in the other advanced nations of Europe. And to 
pretend that women are slaves in the United States is too ludicrous 
to be attempted. In what is far the largest part of the English- 
speaking race we are assured that Woman is absolute mistress of the 
situation, and Man with shame begins to take a lower place. The 
American girls who so freely accept English husbands are not thought 
by their sisters to descend into the ranks of degraded slaves. The 
anomalies of the feudal law which long lingered on our statute book, 
for the most part survivals of antique manners, were in practice 
corrected by appropriate modifications. It is an instance of this 
feminine want of balance, of knowledge, and of impartiality, when 
Mr. Mill calls these modifications of the old law ‘ special contracts 
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setting aside the law.’ The rules of Equity and the system of settle- 
ment are, of course, quite as truly law as the old Norman common 
law ; and, instead of ‘setting aside the law,’ they are improvements 
in law made by lawyers and enforced by judges. It is childish to 
ask for a change which will shake to its foundations every house- 
hold in civilisation, on the ground of an obsolete doctrine which 
survives in the text-books of our old English law, but which no 
longer seriously affects any number of families. English law bristles 
with anomalies under the heads of property, family, Church, and 
State, and we have a dozen different types of agitation which pro- 
pose radical changes on the strength of these obsolete and paradoxical | 
anomalies. It is melancholy to find a great sociologist such as Mill 
heading one more of these rhetorical revolutions. 

Let us guard against misconception, if that be possible, on this 
thorny topic. We admit that many changes are needed in law, in 
opinion, in our habits, before all the powers of women can be fully 
developed. There is permanent value in Mill’s invectives against 
male tyranny in the past and male arrogance in the present. And 
his impassioned rebukes have much nobility and no little truth. But 
they do not justify the radical sexual revolution that he heralds. It 
would be quite as easy to frame a wholesale indictment against the 
cruelty, selfishness, and meanness of women—not in the brutal ways 
common to bad men, but in the feline ways common to bad women. 
There are bad wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, alas! in all ranks, 
although the bad are not so savage as bad men, and the good are 
often nobler than the best men. Men of the world know as many 
homes made wretched by the defects of the women as by the arro- 
gance of the men. Selfishness, alas! is common to both sexes, and 
is too often latent, if it be not blatant, in the average home. It takes 
different forms with men and with women, but there is not so much 
to choose between the secretive selfishness of women and the domi- 
neering selfishness of men. The vices of both are to be met by purer 
morals, manners, religion—not by social revolutions and anarchic 
experiments in the New Life. To argue that the arrogance of many 
men requires us to turn our social institutions inside out is quite as 
foolish as it would be to argue that the meanness of many women 
justifies the subjection of women as really practised by ancient 
Romans and modern Mussulmans. 

I have no intention whatever of discussing the specific changes 
recommended by Mill; and it would be idle in this place to touch 
upon problems so vast and so universal. The institutions of Family 
and the relations of the sexes concern the whole human race and the 
general course of human civilisation. It is pedantry to debate them 
from the point of view of Britain to-day. A favourite argument with 
some academic debaters founds this vast social revolution on the 
slightly greater proportion of women to men—a phenomenon in itselt 
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trifling, which is due to the accidents of emigration in the British 
Empire for the time, but which is reversed by similar reasons in the 
United States and some other countries. The famous argument that 
it is impossible to say what women may one day become, since for 
generations they have never had a chance, is too much like the pre- 
text of the spiritualists that the presence of an incredulous person 
makes every test unfair. A whole generation has now been bred up 
in the light of the new movement that Mill led and inspired; and 
few of the disabilities he denounced have now any practical effect. 
It is difficult to believe that, in these twenty-seven years, women have 
proved themselves so greatly superior to their mothers and their 
grandmothers, that the passage from slavery to freedom has wrought 
any change so vast—or indeed any change at all except a certain 
perceptible loss in tenderness, modesty, and charm, and a very marked 
increase of restlessness, self-assertion, and conceit. 

The specific proposals of the book need not be considered whilst it 
confronts us with the root misconception on which it is founded. 
Women are not a subject race in civilised Europe and America, not 
slaves, not victims: and men are not tyrants, jealous task-masters, 
and inhuman brutes. And the plea for the vast social changes in- 
volved is founded on the same theory of the Individual that is the 
root error of [iberty. Nothing can be made right in sociology whilst 
society is regarded as made up of Individuals instead of Families. If 
this individualist doctrine is logically carried out, and husband and 
wife are to be but temporary ‘partners’ with identical rights and 
separate lives, monogamic marriage as now understood must disappear. 
Mill for once failed in his accustomed courage when he shrank from 
frankly dealing with the problem of Marriage. It is certain that he 
was really prepared for a very large relaxation of its actual conditions 
and laws. But Marriage is only one of the institutions over which 
these absolute dogmas of individualism would cast a blight. The 
Family as an institution would be dissolved ; the fine flower of Woman- 
hood would become cankered ; the brutality of Man would become a 
grim reality ; and the Subjection of Women would be a fact—and not 
an epigram. 

With all its defects, the book has great beauties, lasting merits. 
All that could be done by a most generous, pure, and noble spirit 
starting with a vicious theory, Mill has done. To me it reads like a 
sermon of St. Bernard on the miraculous gifts of the saints, or some 
other transcendental figment. Beautiful and impressive as an occa- 
sional homily, as philosophy it is vitiated, not only by its meta- 
physical apotheosis of the Individual, but also by unsound physio- 
logical, cerebral, and ethical data. The truth lies not in the equality 
but ine the interdependence of the sexes: not in their identities or 
similarities but in their heterogeneities and correlations. This truth 
Mill’s own beauty of soul is continually leading him to affirm, even 
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whilst the romance of his personal life is seducing him to adopt most 
extravagant delusions. The co-operation of man with woman has 
never been more finely described than in Mill’s own statement of the 
ideal marriage—‘in the case of two persons of cultivated faculties, 
identical in opinions and purposes, between whom there exists that 
best kind of equality, similarity of powers and capacities with reci- 
procal superiority in them—so that each can enjoy the luxury of 
looking up to the other, and can have alternately the pleasure of lead- 
ing and of being led in the path of development.’ Be it noted that 
this picture is in the very spirit, nay, in the actual words, with which 
Comte has drawn the ideal marriage. This ideal is at once the gem | 
of Mill’s book on Women—and its refutation. Itis not, as he fancies, 
‘the dream of an enthusiast.’ It is an ideal which is often, even in 
our own day, attained in perfection ; and which they who have been 
blessed in such attainment well know to be the normal and natural 
type to which the relations of the two sexes steadily tend to conform, 
even, to a certain extent, in the relations of family, friendship, and 
association, beyond and outside of the marriage union. The true 
function of men and of women is to be the complement each of the 
other. The effort to assimilate them is a step towards barbarism. 
This is no place to deal with the great works of Mill’s earlier life 
—the Logic and the Political Economy. They are still standard 
works which every student of these sciences is bound to master ; they 
have exercised a really dominant influence over the thoughts of the 
thinking world ; and they are doubtless destined to colour the minds 
of many students for some time to come. It is true that their 
authority has been rapidly waning since Mill’s death ; and they are, 
perhaps, as much undervalued now as they once were unduly extolled 
as manuals of final and absolute truth. Forty years ago these works 
were the text-books of a large and influential school of students, 
especially at Oxford : and, as is the unhappy fate of text-books, they 
were regarded by the youthful philosopher as infallible revelation. 
This, of course, they are not ; nor is any one of them the summary of a 
coherent and complete system of thought. Inthe Political Economy 
especially we find two incompatible schemes of thought ; and the first 
and the second volumes of the Logic are not wholly consistent through- 
out. The truth is that Mill, for all his apparent proof armour of dry 
logic, was continually moved by what has been called ‘the logic of 
feeling.’ He was excessively sensitive and indeed impressionable ; 
and was often carried away by new ideas and intense feelings. In the 
course of his career he passed through the tremendous grinding of 
Bentham and James Mill’s cast-iron machine, and ultimately ended 
in social utopias and sentimental ideals. It was said of the great 
Condorcet that he was a volcano covered with snow. And Mill had 
something of that temperament—without, a method of severe logic, 
within, intense sympathy and aspirations after new ideals. Both of 
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these may be traced in most of his writings, in antinomies that he 
failed to harmonise, of which he is obviously unconscious himself. 

‘This is especially marked in the Political Economy, which went 
through three modifications, as has been explained by Professor 
Ingram, who has admirably described both its weakness and its 
strength. It has been, as he says,-the source from which most of 
our contemporaries have derived their knowledge of the science. 
And it still remains the most important English text-book of the older 
school. It marks an epoch. For, if it cannot be said to be the in- 
troduction to the new methods with which our generation approaches 
economic problems, it undoubtedly closes the canon of the older 
methods. For in its final form, and still more in connection with Mill’s 
later economic doctrines, it makes admissions and encourages ideals 
of a social future which knock the ground from under the feet of the 
old orthodox school of abstract dogmas and unlimited Competition. 
Of this tendency Mill himself was quite aware, and he admitted that 
he had imbibed it in the school of St. Simon and Comte. But, if the 
absence of any perfectly coherent scheme is a defect in the Political 
Economy, the fact that it combines so much of sound reasoning on 
economics with a serious attempt to expand plutonomy into sociology, 
makes it the most valuable general treatise which our language in 
this century has produced. 

The Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy is so full of 
acuteness, of interest, and of pregnant argument as to make one regret 
that Mill’s chief metaphysical work should have been cast in a con- 
troversial form. It would have been far better had he stated his own 
metaphysical position in a systematic body of doctrine. He has not 
altogether satisfied such thinkers of his own school as Professor Bain, 
G. H. Lewes, and Herbert Spencer. Few metaphysicians, alas! ever 
satisfy any of their fellow philosophers altogether. But although 
there is much in this most interesting criticism of Hamilton that has 
not won general assent or even a very important following, the 
volume as a whole contains so many characteristic and memorable 
lines of thought, and has so much that is at once subtle, and rich 
with sterling good sense, that it is especially valuable in this age of 
Intuitional Reaction and in the welter of half-hearted hypotheses in 
which we are told to-day that true philosophy consists. 

With the work on Auguste Comte and Positivism I shall not 
deal, for it has been treated so exhaustively by Dr. Bridges in his 
admirable reply, and I have in other places dealt with it at such 
length that I have nothing further to add. I associate myself 
entirely with the whole of Dr. Bridges’s essay. He has amply shown 
how very large and fundamental are the points of agreement between 
the two, and how deeply Mill had assimilated the philosophical, 
ethical, social, and religious ideas of Comte. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
states it truly when he says, ‘ Comte’s influence upon Mill was clearly 
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very great, especially in his general view of social development.’ It 
has been remarked by Professor Bain and by Professor Ingram that 
Mill had been influenced by Comte far more than he was himself dis- 
posed to believe. Readers of Bain’s Life of Mill and of Mill’s own 
Autobiography will observe how early, how intimate, how profound 
was the effect of Comte’s work upon the mind of Mill. The grand 
difference—whereon they eventually parted company—was that Mill 
was (in theory) an Individualist, whilst Comte was (philosophically 
speaking) a Socialist. To Comte Synthesis was the great aim: to 
Mill it was Independence. Both aimed at combining Liberty and 
Duty. But Mill would put Liberty first : Comte gave the prerogative . 
place to Duty. 

In the supreme point of religious aspiration there is essential 
agreement. It is clear from a concurrence of testimony that Mill 
looked forward to what in his last considerable piece he describes as 
‘that real, though purely human religion, which sometimes calls itself 
the Religion of Humanity and sometimes that of Duty.’ In his last 
interview with John Morley he expressed the same thought. The 
three posthumous Essays on Religion develop and expound it. 
Written at intervals of some twenty years, they are not quite consis- 
tent, and to Bain and Morley they present certain difficulties hard to 
reconcile with each other and with their knowledge of the writer. 
The last essay on Theism admits, in a loose and sentimental way, a 
certain concurrent and purely hypothetical Theism as likely to aid 
and colour the Religion of Duty. This Comte himself certainly did 
not contemplate, and all Christians and most Theists would reject it 
with scorn. But Mill’s religion was not after Comte’s model, though 
it virtually amounted to the same result. Fairly considered, the three 
posthumous Essays on Religion do not vary more than the develop- 
ment of a single mind over twenty years may explain. They com- 
bine to surrender all forms of belief in the Supernatural, in Revelation, 
or Christianity, and they practically close with a definite acceptance 
of the Religion of Humanity, as in some form or other the permanent 
religion of the Future. 

With Mill’s political activity and his writings on politics we are 
not now concerned. They belong to his own generation, not to ours. 
And, however rich with light and leading to the movements which 
they founded or inspired, their effect was in no sense either so great 
or so permanent as that of his books. His whole conduct in public 
was that of a courageous, conscientious, and noble-minded citizen, 
who gave his countrymen a rare example of how to play that most 
perilous of all parts—the philosopher as ruler. Whether we agree or 
not with all his aims, his bearing was always a combination of 
patience, justice, a lofty morality, and unflinching courage. 

In summing-up the peculiar powers of Mill and his special ser- 
vices to English thought, it would seem that his work marks a certain 
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transition or combination between two very different movements, and 
also the return to the fusion between French and English ideas. 
Hume, Gibbon, Priestley, Godwin, and Bentham, with the societies 
around them, had saturated Englishmen with the philosophical and 
political ideas of France. Scott, Coleridge, and Carlyle saturated 
them with German romanticism and philosophy. The influence of 
Mill again was almost wholly French, and to a very small degree 
German. In spite of the formal reasoning of his method, and the 
laborious precision of his form, he can hardly claim the highest rank 
as an original, or systematic, thinker. He is neither so original nor 
so systematic as Bentham or Spencer. And nearly all his work shows 
evidence of competing currents which are far from completely 
harmonised. His social philosophy is made up of Bentham and 
Comte, his Economics of Plutonomy tempered by Socialism, his 
Metaphysics are based, either by agreement or antagonism, on Sir 
W. Hamilton. His Liberty is deeply coloured by the memory of his 
father, and the Subjection of Women is an echo of his romantic 
devotion to his wife. 

Yet as one turns over the roll of Mill’s labours in philosophy, in 
metaphysics, in ethic, in economics, in sociology, in politics, in reli- 
gion, it is difficult to believe but that such solid achievement will 
have a permanent place in English thought, although it may never 
regain its original vogue. In any case the name of Mill must stand 
as the most important name in English philosophy between Bentham 
and Spencer. But, to the diminishing band of those who knew him, 
it will be his nobility of nature which dwells deepest in their memory, 
rather than his sagacity of mind. And those who did not know him 
should read in his Autobiography the modest yet resolute present- 
ment of a life of indefatigable industry, conscientious effort, and 
beautiful ideals, The sensitiveness to social improvement and the 
passionate nature of his own affections, which led him so to exag- 
gerate the gifts of his own dear ones, and to plunge into such social 
revolutions, not seldom overpowered his science and involved him in 
inconsistencies, little to be expected from the external form of logical 
and patient induction. The inconsistencies and sophisms will be 
forgotten, as his great services to thought and his sympathetic trust: 
in humanity are more and more remembered and prized. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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